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ESSAY 


Tak OR * 


OF THE 


Ideal or Intelligible 


WORLD: 


Being the Relative Part of it, * 


Wherein the Intelligible World is conſider'd 
with relation to Humane Underſtanding. 
Whereof ſome Account is here attempted 
and propoſed. 
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By JOHN NORRIS, Reftor of Bemerton 
near Sarum. 
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Immenſum rerum cerfecimus aquer, 
Et jam tempus equum fumantia ſolvere colla. 
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Thomas Cookes Winford, of 
Aſtly in the 8 of Tyco! 


ceſter, Baronet. - 
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H E Reſpect that \f lid Yau! _ 
1 the real or that 1d 
* \ Sel reſixing your Name to theſe 3 
Papers, . Wl 1 hope." excuſe my Pre _- 
umption in waiting upon You with f 
mean a Preſent ; If not, your own Good 
eſs Iam perſwaded will, of which the 
preateſt | ommendation that can give, 
will be my Reliance upon it. Should 
ou meet with any thing like Entertaitt- 
ment here, I ſhould be well pleaſed, 
tho' I dare Hot promiſe You any. You 
ie deſired, Sir, to fit down at a Philo- 
lophers Table, which does not uſe to 
be either very " nicely, or very magmh- 


BUY ſpread, but whoſe chief Farut- 
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ture is Temperance and Frugality. How: 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ever, if you can Feaſt upon Ideas, whith 
indeed is Angels Food, perhaps You 
may not riſe altogether Empty, unlef 
the C2leſtial Diet (which is what I fear) 
be rendered leſs acceptable by the uhdue 
Management of che Fand rbat prepares 


F - A ak 


But be it never fo well prepared, ! 

know: ſuch- Ideal Fair is too thin and 
aery a Repaſt for moſt Palates, next Kin 
indeed to what. they call a W elch Bait, 
and ſome witty Men (as they think them» 
ſelves) will perhaps affect the recom: 
mending and diſtinguiſhing the nicenels 
and juſtneſs of their Taſte, by diſreliſh- 
ing it. But St. Auſtin, who had a Tafte 
as nice as any of theirs, will not ſtick} 
to tell them, that the Doctrine of Ideas 
is of ſuch importance, that there is f 
being Wiſe without it. Tanta vis in [dew 
conſtituitur, ut niſi his intellectis, ſapiens 
ee nemo poſſit. As indeed how is it 
pofhble it ſhould be otherwiſe, ſince as 
Wiſdom is founded upon Truth, ſo the 

Foundation 
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The Epoſtle Dedicatory. 
Foundation, of that Truth which Wit 
dom contemplates, is laid in Ideas, as in 
this Syſtem you will find, if I miſtake 

not, ſufficiently-ſhewn. + +/+ 

As for the more general Pinie 
that may lie againſt this as a Metaphyſi- 
cal Theory, Jam well aware of it, tho 
ot ſo much concerned at it, as being 
well ſatisfy'd in my ſelf of 'the great 
alue and high Importance of Metaphy- 
icks, — the | neglect and 
liſuſe, if not contempt} of it, among 
hoſe wh o ſhould be better Judges of the 
orth of things: For ſure the Stream 
of Philoſophy and Divinity too, muſt 
quickly run low, if not fed by a Meta- 
phyſical Spring. And indeed I muſt needs 


mY that unleſs i it be the Mathematical 


Sciences, L. Know nothing ſo fit to in- 


Worm, clear, and inlarge The Mind, as 
e ä 


y/icks, which may be called 
he Key of Knowledge, and is of it 
ſelf a kind of univerſal Science, as con- 
taining within its pregnant Boſom ſuch 


general Truths as may ſerve for Princi- 
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deſerves not the Name of à Scholaf, dt 


_ tophick Truth and Reality, 
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"The Epiſtle. Dedicatory. 
ples to the particular Sciences. And he 


leaft of a Divine or Philoſopher, that 
is not competently inſtructed in it. The 
intereſt of Truthalemaads f5 much, tho 
perhaps my own may not 'adviſe me to 
urge the Matter ſo far, unleſs the to. 
lowing Account were à better Specimj 
of what I commend. - i 21 4 + 1% 
But, Sir, ſuch as it is, I make bold to'put 
it into Your Hands, and if You find no- 
thing worthy of Your felf in it, yet H 
pleas d to accept of the goed Will, and welt. 
meanning Endeavours of one, who by the 
very Poverty of his Preſent; ſhews how 
ambitious he would be to ſerve Nou, if 


* 


he had any thing better to offer. But! 
fear | am troubleſome, and ſo begging 
Your. Pardon for this Interruption; I 
take leave, being, Sir, with all Philo 


Tour ery humble 4.21% 
end reſpectful Servant, 1 
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N 10 0 ale 1 0 705 fever Part of this 
; Theory, e q 200 with ſome faſ- 
5 enſe and 1725 or at lea with ome uncer- 
ainty, whether T ſhould 775 further | in, it my 
if, or deliver up, the Graunds which Thad laid 
ro be built upon by ſome other Hand. And 7 
ording to the. Ling ot the 2 
was the Delay,” ter 1 ha ed my 1 597 
it being ſo 2654 abuſed. an Dent 2 the 
Errors of the Proſe” In) own it for mine) 
lid not pr 7 ſet about this,,. 22 ſpent ſome 
ime in taking 4 Yiew. of. great and pon”; rmidable 


Subject, before I advance 15 Ja 2 4 cloſe ſe Siege 
0 it, as the Roman General did before the Walls 


of Jeruſalem, At letth, "finding my ſelf in an 

indifferent State of Health, and BF it pity 

hat a Syſtem alreatly carried on ſo ſo far ould r 

main unfiniſhed, and withal deſpairing of its * 
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on with it as with Church- 


we leave, And nom far want of 4 better Hand, 


¶ it, nor has all the Perfoltion. e 1 


tired from the noiſe. ew the World, and have then 


ny Genius to it, and C apacity for it, do 1 
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The PREFA CE. 

a leated iy an other, I ſet my ſelf to ii 
ask to be dane out of the way with Rid. 

To an Diſpatch 9 made up tit: 
time for it IL 
Work, doing. it by Little 
and little, as my Health and Leiſure would giv 


do here preſent it to the Reader finiſhed with mi 
any, thinking it better ſo than not at all. 

— N. than haſt (ſach l 1 
4 t an cte S red I mean a 
L . uom In thy Hand 
both the bene of tho Intellightle World. Bu 
as for any other Perfection expegt it not, for 1.u 
wot pretend to it: So fer from that, that I do 
think it comes up to the Idea which I 'my ſelf ha 


could have given it, if the Circumſtances of -»i 
Condition aid more favour the deſigns of my Min 
Thoſe who enjoy 1 of Leiſure, * are tt 


Time at their own diſpoſal (as Religious Perſons, 
Fellows of of C olleges AN ; ple all, private Count) 
Gentlemen 55 an I whoſe ft 74 ong M Bodies wil 
indure ſo much Thought and Meditation as is nec 
ſary to inlighten «their Minde, may, if they hav 


Mo 


Things, even what they leaſe. And lod 


from ſuch as theſe that the World may juſtly. ex: 


peck £ moſt con 4 tderable Ali ſtance towards the diſ 
covem of Truth, and the improvement of the Hei 
ener. But we "that want theſe Advantages, * 
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hade . Cures 70 dend h ayers who Hands 
are. full, whoſe" Engagements 7 Interru 
e. mho live in Noſe 2 e e. 
others, i lutte to burſelds ey * 15 
vindey'd wor? wam of Fall, i 
be, to 55 % Le e 4s we non, Pc 
we can, and take it for "a Favonr if the World wil 
at all conftey- our Diſadvantages, and make any u- 
lowance for _ ts exraſe? The > akin hs ® Our Fer. 
formances.” * 

But the A Rial) of the Subj; ject : — 
ed, as well a. > gant "ki add coi Ci. oi 

the Writer. ad if that miy be admitted" a 
z vourable'8 tggeſtion, Perhaps may num have” as 
good 4 Plex: B-ever any Writer had: Fur fire Ne 
der was" there any Sabjoct of 4 more  abſfyatt 
Natare, e, ins M a larger Compaſs. © For the 
ubflrattneſPof T the Ther 511 chs'of Men au 
Angels, 721% here Impiby * ury it" all* A 
for the Corps aſs* of it, 25 live 1 Kr ehr 5 
vol ut iom of Pl ato's Ye ear, I tould never h 
wade through it.* Think r then to find the Sthjec 
here exhauſted ; I pretend only to make 'a kind of a 
Viſto into the 5 Morlu, and to hade oper d 
ſome of rhe” Head- Fountains of this” great . 
leaving my contemplative Reader to go bn with 
Streims Fit in bis own private Thoughts", E 
which, as 4 Suppliment for 45 Defects and On . 
ons, I leave mhat remains untouchd of "this im- 
menſe Sub rect, as I do what I have perform d in it 
to his Parc on: W act Ci an ſenſi iole I ſpall have 

but 
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go together, ſince we treat of great Things, fach 40 
are hard to conceive, harder to explain, 


lion of its kind, Or if I could pretend to it in 


P 
but too much occaſion, ſince I find. in many Place 


that I need EDEN OY ONES. NN DIY 

Tor inderd when things are ſo very Fine, Sub: 
tile and Abſtratt, lis a hard matter to be alway 
Clear or Intelligible, either to ones ſelf, or to others. 
Clear in ones Concept ions, or Intelliorble in one: 
Expreſſions and Repreſentations of Things. Ani 
when one is fo 2 and overlaid with abundanu 
of Matter, as in ſo copious an Argument as this s i 
muſt needs be, that one can hardly ſee Wood for 
Trees, to think of every thing, and to ſet ever 
thing in its due and proper Place for the avoidin 
C onal and Diſorder, and to 12 and diſpo: 
the Cardinal Parts in an orderly Syſtem, accor ing 
to the natural e of one t ing upon ans 
ther , is 4 Work of more Trouble and Difficalty 
than Men of mere Bookiſh Learning can well be 4. 
ware of, or than will eaſily be imagin*d even by t 
Thoughtful, without: forme Trial and Expertent. 
Upon the whole, the beſt Judges will be the mol 
ſenſible of the Difficulties I have labour'd with m 
this Undertaking (as knowing hom hard it is to 
write well upon any Subject, much more upon one ſo 
abſtruſe as this is) and accordingly tis x ot them 
that 1 promiſe my ſelf. moſt Favour and equitable 
Allowance in their cenſures of it. Perito Judice 
nihil æquius. And tis well that Skill and Favour 


I ao not pretend to the Character of a clear Mri- 
ter, becauſe I think it to be the greateſt Qualifica. 
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Tue PREFACE. 
| 4 Sermon, or any other practical Dif wrſe, or e- 
. in the management of ſome ordinary. Church- 
72 Controverſy wher e the Way 7 beaten; before me, 


and little falls, ander Conſideration,” rhat is much 
out of it, yet I ſhould, not be forward ig pretend to 
it here. And yet as Abſtruſe as the 21797 of 
his Theory i, and 4s defectivt as my Abilities a: 
o manage it at it deſerves, I cannot but think 
me der, that by Care and heedful Attention F have 
xpreſs d my ſelf fo Intelligibly, that am Reader ., 

competent Apprehenſion, aud that is uot in too mutl 
haſt to be at the end of the Book, may. mate ſhift 
0 underſtand me in ſome meaſare,' and that betauſe 
find ] underſtand my ſelf. So that I, hoe there 
pill be no great | Diſpute about what I mean, hom- 


N- 8 ö N _ , ; 
er unſati HM any muy be about the Truth of what 
ws s advanc'd, With the Commentators of Aol 


e Truth of mhat he affirms is ſuppdſed, and. all 
%% Queſtion is about what the Philo opher mb ans, 
M certain 1 r at leaſt. a, ſtrong 
Ty WE reſirprion. of an obſcure Writer, as the other is 
0 ſuperſtitious and bigotted Reader, to be ſo den 
ef oted to Humane Authority as to reſt aud aequieſce 
n it with'an implicit Faith. Tis enough to pay. 
% t Deference tu Scripture, oo 


1 ſuppoſe my Reader to be ſomething acquainted 
ith the Terms of Art, and Diſtinttions of the 
School, which, for the ſake of thoſe that are not, 
[ ſhould: not have uſed ſo much as T have, if I 


i- N known any better, or as good wherein to expreſs 
*-4. 0 Senſe, or illuſtrate the Truth. But indeed I 
in not; for however the Phyſicks, or Natural Phi- 
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have 4 great Value and Eſteem for their Meta: 


an Inſtance than the Controverſy. concerns L. 
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The P REF AGE. 
loſophy. of. the Schools daes not pleaſe me, as parti 
proceeding too much upon the falſe and confuſe 
Iaeas of $ enſe, and partly as explaining, the par: 
ticular effects Nature, by the general and in 
determinate Motions of pure Logick, yet. 1 

hyſicks,.. and for their, Theology, And tho 
ere they 72 ometimes ſtart Queſtions, ſome of 
which may. be too irifong and ſuperfluous, and of 
thers too curious ana intruding, and may. perbapiif 
be too Elaborate in diſcuſſing the former, and if 
little too bold and peremptory in the determine 
tion of the latter, and too much. influenc'd. bl 
Authority in both; yet whatever their Matter. bi 
their Form and Method. is always excellent , ani 
the Terms whereby they expreſs themſelves ,. mai 
happily (indeed admirably) fitted for the 1 7. 
tion and compendious Conveyance of their Woti. 
ons , tho” perhaps every one that uſes. them my 
not rightly apply them; nor, it may be, they a: 
ways themſelves. And indeed I am. pretty much 
7 Opinion, that nothing of any moment, either in 
Philoſophy, or in Religion, can be either diſtin: 
ly ſtated, or well underſtood, without the help. d 
their uſeful, I might ſay, neceſſary, Diſtinitions; 
Which, whoſoever is well inſtructed in, has a great 
advantage over him that has not, tho at herwiſe 
ue ver ſo ingenious , whereof I need go na further 5 
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bert) and Neceſſity between Biſhop Bramha and 


Mr Hobbes; wno, th a Man of ſome natura 
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it and Parts, yet for want ¶ Scholaſtic *Eda- 
ation and Learning, was extreamly, Confuſed and 


* efective, not only as to the. Truth.of, bis. No- 
ons, but af to the clearneſs of their Delivery, and 
eon the whole became à chedp and eaſy Triumph 
ta 5 atute and lear ned Ad verſary. But whet er 
50 uſe the Terus of the Se hool, or m mm, my 
et Endeavany is to be clear and intelligible, that | 
0 the Reader may comprehend my Meaning with as 
14018 ittle Trouble as may be, for 7 leſt it ſbauld not 
4 6 be found to deſerve à great del. 
ne Not that I think Thearnefs (as great 4 Per- 
ion as it is in Writing) to be A any: of ſuch 


avantageous C * It contributes indeed 
e 


45 the Eaſe and Pleaſure of the Reader, and to the 
g rexter Perfection of the Work itſelf , but the 
1 4 riter has not always that advantage by it. 
oth 1 


[hoſe who write in the Clouds, as we ſay,” involv- 
ny their Senſe in hard Words, as the Chymiſts, 
perplexing it with. ambiguous Expreſfions, or 
pho keep within the Sphere of looſe and indefis 
ite Generalities, eſpecially if they have ſuch 4 
"ov of Words as to drum out their Pertods. to 
rect lengths, that the parts of the Argument may 
4. 4 diſtance from one another, and are withe 
od ſo much Maſters of Style as to give their Sen- 
ences 4 tunable turn, a ſmooth Movement, and 
ound graceful Cloſe , they have the happineſs 
6 only to hide their Faults (ſince no body can ſee. 
very far in a Miſt) but are oftentimes admired 
or their Profoundneſs. They walk in the Night, 


Hag tho) for that Reaſon they ſtumble ever now 


and 
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convenient to uſe great plainneſs and cha wel h 


ſtanding the late _— wherewith a well know 


The PREFACE 
and then; yet ir paſſes \unvbſerved, aud their Dart, 
weſs is fein protectiun: Whereas, ihn a "Man 
writes clearly and diſtinctiy, and explains think 
great Abſtruſity upon tlear and intelligible Prin 
eiples; and in 4 perſpit uous Manner and Merhod, 
he holds\out a Light to his Reader whereby 1 
diſcover: his*own Defrts, and tir then eaſie 
ſee whether he ſauccetils well or no in what he un 
dertabes: For when "tis once conceived what tis 
Man meays, *twill not be wery difficalt to difcen 
whether what he means be true. So that a Mit 
that ſhall write cleatly', had need advance tha 
which in true and ſolid,” or elſt his mn Light will 
betray him. As 4 Man that has 4 light SH 
had need ſell: good Mare. Clear Writing then 
not always. the beſt Policy, but *tis the beſt HM. 
xeſty. and Ingenuity, and that's better than Pots 
ey; or all the falſe Colours of a corrupt and in 
poſing 'Eloquence, © e e 

For the avoiding of which T have thought ii 
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Style,. and to expreſs my ſelf not only Scholaſti 
cally, but even ſometimes Syllogiſtically, as be 
ing not out of conceit with Syllogiſm, hotwith 
Author has endeavour'd to diſparage it, and briw 
:t into diſeſteers : Which indeed ſeems not much le 

paradoxical and furprizing than to ſpeak again. 
Reaſomng itſelf : For what is Syllogiſm but oi 
ly 4 more recollected and expreſs way of Reaſon 
ing, the putting together all the par ts of an Aigi 
ment, and nothing bat thoſe Darts, and that in the! 


ant 


une of . 
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rom them, is 


e Items; the diſtinition here being duly for- 
, whereas the Concluſion is 4 propoſition really 
t i j net fi r 1 he Pr ae as having bat one on- | 
DN bn comrovn, wich each of; rhem, ener 
10 gainſt Syllogiſm therefore in Reaſoning, is Like 
1 ling againſt Addition ia Numbring, or caſt- 
wit Account. Aud a Man cannot talk. rationally | 
nom 1 t, without the practical Contradiction of = [ 
ing into it, ſince tis that whereof all xational | 
iſcourſes conſiſt, and into which it finally reſolves :- 
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9 there is nothing ſtritHy rational in any\ Die” 
4 urſe but what is either a premiſe of one ſort. 
* other, or 4 Conclaſſon. Aud whatever -upon 4. 
Fw ſecretion or ſeparation is found to be neither- 
thei KL” W Ree Og 
dut 
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1 2 Well 4 * 


ſeems to intimate, when he tells us, That to ini 
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of 'rhefe, whatever Figure ir may aber 38 
Li it may really bei 


vo make; or of what ufe foever 
Other reſpects (as Definitions and Diſtinctions 

the rig hi ſtat ing of the thing in Queſtiun, or Di vil 

for the more diſtinci aud orderly — in- 
& het the Account. So that the Syllogiſm, Þ 
haft materially confidered, is ſo math of +he Uty 
Eſſence f Reaſoning, that tis img. TR. 
courſe rational out of it. Ti true indeed, hl 
parts may not be all expreſly ſet down, nor thu 
that are, duly ranged and diſpoſed. in their prope 
Order (which is Wi the difference that I know 
tween 4 rational e at large, and a formal 


8 Bogiſm but then what is wanting in each i 
rheſe, muſt be mentally ſupplied, or elſe the Avg | 
ment is imperfect; and if it be ſupplied, then i 
. 2 © 008 

| All the Queſtion here will be whether 4 Condi 
ſion may not immediately follow upon the e | 
one ſingle Propoſition. This indeed ſeems to 4 
vour d by the ordinary way of ſpeaking, as whi 
we ſay, that this, or that is the Conſequence F | ih | 

u 


* 


or that Principle; and ſo the fort-deſigned 


is nothing, but by vertue of one, Propoſition 
laid down as true, to draw in another 3 
true. And the Inſtances he gives of Reaſoning 
are of this kind, as conſiſting of Infertnces dea, 
ed from ſingle Principles. But & far f 
derſtana what belongs to Reaſoning (which pe. 
haps I am now convincing the World is bat —— 

4 thert 
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be Conſequence ju 
fins e There wn be _ Prone 


R 
t E a 
— 255 as 4 Concluſion, or the 


the truth of the Conclu 
— hor the Union or 


bree TH ation depending 
3 which each of tha clams has with 


% intermediate Idea to which, us to a common 
lea ſure, they are applied ( - even i 

ur Author, tit by vertne of the perceived 

t of this Idea with the Extreams, that the Ex- 

treams are concluded to agree among themſelves) 


= Fhere is à neceſſity that each of them ſhould be cli 
— ** — to it, that ſo from their agreement 
jk ; ay appear to agree with one another. 
1 * 1 * ſiveral J Application of this _ — 
„ each + the Extreams, mares the two 
ion, antecedent to the Concluſh on, which at 
{ail 4 we call Premiſes. But an —— in Gena. 
ry (which indeed is the beſt Logic) will ſuffi- 

| 10 clear this Matter. In every Triangle the 
| pee Angle i oppoſed to the greateſt Side, let 
% be he Propoſition. Nom from t Propoſt- 
ion, which is the ninteenth of Euclid, it ray bs 
WG follow, and tir a Corolla which a Mathe- 
er 2 </1c30r of note draws from it, ifs if from a Point 
Pt of a right Line, one draws upon this Line as 
many right Lines as one er 5 & Sapſe 


The PRE EA CE. | 
AAB, AC, AD, AE, one ff 
A which, namely, AB. is Ported | 

M. dicular.this Perpendicular willi 
| be the leaſt or rieſt- of them F 


r 4 Juli 
u mind = — 1 will be q 
—̃ —-—-— oþ to, or ſuſtain à rig 
e ee ngle, . _ The ſun 
of which: Argument is in effet this; That is tf 
leaſt. ſide mhich is oppoſed to the leaſt Angle, them 
fore A B i the leaſt ſide; or, to take the Minn 
inſtead of the Major, AB is oppoſed: to the le 
role, and therefore A B is the leaft fide; 'whial 
ſeems a Conſequence drawn from one only Propoſition, 
But, "tis plain, that this is an imperfect Argument, 
anleſs more is underſtood than is here expreſſed i 
And that to make it a og and. concluffoe, —_ 
be reduced to this or the like Form. That ig 
leaſt fide which is oppoſed to the leaſ Angle. Bu 
AB is oppoſed- to the leaſt Angle, as being op 
poſed to an Acute one, C. Therefore AB 74 'i 
leaſt fide, whereby it appears, thut tho mf 
popular way of ſpeaking, 4 Conſequence may be ſuit 
to follow upon one Propoſition, as laying the mii 
Ground upon which the Argument that proves u 
3nfers it may be built, yet another muſt be ada, 
to it before it actually and truly does or can . 
follow, And when it is added, then what is th" 
Argument but a Syllogiſm? Againſt which therefit 6 
en eee 
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it muſt be extream Abſardity for any Man to 
pretend to mite. 

But what ſball we ſay to the Conſequence of an 
Hypothetical Sy llogiſm; s not that 4 Conſequence 
rom one ſingle 9 No ſuth Matter. Such 
4 Conſequente is no N at all, but only 4 
Propoſition, . declaring that ſuch a thing would fol- 
low if ſuch a Condition were put: Bat then till it be 
ut, that is, till another Propoſition be aduru, there 
is att ually no Conſequente, but only an Afﬀurma- 
tion that if it were put; ſuch would be the Conſe» 
quence of it. So that what is here called 4 Conſe- 
Wquence, is indeed only a Hypothetical Propoſit ion, 
Wor ar Affirmation of 4 Conditional, the connexios 
mot lying between the ſubjelt and the ſimple Attri- 
ate, but betmeen the ſubjet# and the complex At- 
tribute, or intire Conditional, as I ſbem at large 
n former Part. And this appears from the 
lenial of, ar coutradiqtion to ſuch 4 Conſequence. 
or what is it that we then deny or cantradict * 
ot the Part following, upon the Condit ian, but 
the intire Conditional itſelf. We ſay, indeed; Ne. 
gatur Conſequentia, but we muſt be ſuppoſed to 
en the ſame that we contradidt, and the Con- 

1” diction , as every Logician knows affects the 
bole Conditional. For we cantradict here, with 4 
Jon fi, which plainly ſbems that there the Aﬀfirma- 
ian muſt —_ be underſtood to lie. And ſo alſo, 
phen ſuch a Conſequence is proved, the . Enthyme- 
matical ma) f proving it ſbems the ſame.: For "tis 
ot am actual Conſeguence, on the Part Jeloping 
pon the Condition, that is pretended to be you 4 
- as 


Toned, 


7 ; 
— % . 5 oe CERT TIRE. 
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be oppoſed to the leaſt Angle, then A B is the 
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but the intire Conditional itfelf. What we then 

prove is not any Conſequence that attually is, but 
a Propoſition, declaring a Conſequence that mould 
be upon ſuch a Condition, As to return to our 
Geometrick ray : If A B be oppoſed to the 
leaſt Angle, then A B is the leaſt ſide. Suppoſe 
any one to deny this Conſequence (as we uſual i 
ſpeak, tho indeed we ſhould more properly ſay, this 
Pre ba) what is it that I am to prove? Nut ii 
ſurely that A B is the leaſt ſide, but the intire Con. 
ditional, that if it be oppoſed to the leaſt Angle, 
that then it is the leaſt ſide, What I am to prov 
is the whole Conditional, the part following, or that 
would follow upon the Condition, being ſtill left wil 
ſuſpenſe. For thus my proof proceeds: The lea 
ſide is oppoſed to the leaſt Angle; therefore if A 


leaſt fide : If it be, but whether it be or no, i 
the buſineſs of another Propoſition to ſhew, and til 
that be done, nothing actually follows; but thing 
hang in the ſame ſuſpenſe as before: By which i 
clearly appears, that the Conſequence (as tis cal. 
led) of an Hypothetical Syllogiſm # not proper) 
an actual Conſequence, that is a Propoſition actu- 
ally following from ſomething premiſed, but only 4 
ſingle Propoſition declarative of a Conſequence that 
would follow upon ſuch a Poſition, Which, by th 
way, I take to be the Reaſon (or elſe J am un 
Lagician enough to aſſign any) why, tho the Con. 
cluſion of 4 Syllogiſm may not be denied, yet thi 
Conſequence of it may. But, I pray, why ſo! 


| — „ nn — i 


Is not a Conſequence and a Concluſion of the ſame? 


Tes, 
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Tes, an actual Conſequence is, for what is a Con- 
daſion but 4 Propoſition following upon Premiſes: 


And therefore if the Conſequence of fuch à Syllo- 
giſm were an actual Conſequence, it ought no more 
to be denied than the Concluſion, but rather the 


Premiſes upon which it depends: But then this ſhes 


Je plainly that it is not. "Ani indeed the true Redſon 

all WW; hat juſtifies the denial of ſuch 4 Conſegabnct, I 

95 tale to be this, That the conſequente fa Hypothetical 
of 


Syllogiſm # conſidered not as an attual Conſequence; 


on. bt as bare Propoſit ton, tho of a particular Kind or 
9% Form : And tis no ſtrange thing for 4 Propoſition to be 
8 denied. From all which it is clear, that the Are (4 
F146 


quence 4 an HihpotheticalSyllogiſm, is indeed no acts 


t 8! Con equence as aConcluſion is (for then it would b 
* uo more to be denied than aConcluſior )bat only a bare 


Enuntiation, till the Hypotheſis be put; and "when 
it is put, then indeed there will be an actual Con- 
equence ; But not from one Propoſition, for then 
there will be another added to it, and a Conſequence 


om two Propoſitions premiſed, is the very thing 
ch #Wnbich we call 22 out of which 0 
ca there is no actual Con equence to be found (for the 
berg rue Conſequence of an Hypothetick Syllogiſm, 
ra that 5s, that which attually and really follows, is 0 
ul) other than the Concluſion) nor conſequently* any 


fectual Argutng or Reaſoning ; and therefore for 
) thi any Man to pretend to 1mploy his Nb to the di. 
2 1 paragement of that wherein, and whereby all true 
Con Reaſoning proceeds, muſt needs be an odd and a bold 
t thi Extravagante. * ang 
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Now as to the uſefulneſs of Syllogiſm, Im:oht 
ſay 4 great deal, 3 — 2 | 
paſſant, ſball but juſt glance at a fem Conſiders 
tions, As Iſt. That it ſbortens and rams Top- 
ther our view of things, and brings a large Fieli 
of Truth under # narrow compaſs. This me look 


npon as the great advantage of Algebra, that u 


reaches us the way to abridge our Ideas, mhereh 
the Capacity of the Mind is inlarged for the diff 
covery of ſuch compounded Truths, as at firſt view 
appear incomprehenſible. For indeed the leaving 
out ſuch things 4s would needl ey fill and diftratif 
the Attention of the Mind, is equivalent to : 
inlarging of its Capacity; it being to all intent: 
Vifion the ſame thing, whether the fight be carrie 
farther, and ſpread wider, or the proſpect be brought 
nearer home and made more contracted, Bat then 
this, in its proportion, is as true of 'SyNogiimW 
Then again, LG Prat the Taj. of — 
templat ion, ſo it ſerves 2dly, as. 4 meaſure to m 
in the management and diſpoſal of aur Fhonghti 
in our Reaſonings and Diſcourſes to others, whant 
in we cannot otherwiſe avoid Confufiow and Diſs 
order, than by conſidering what the Conluſion 'i 
which we would prove, by what mediums we would 
prove it, and to which part of the Argument, "wht 
ther Major or Minor, or Concluſion, this or thi 
particular part of our Diſcourſe relates; ſothat tho 


our Diſcourſe be not laid out inthe exact formatit) 


of Syllogiſm (which ordinarily to affett, would per. 
haps ſadour a little too much of School-Pedantry) 
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e we ſhaulu have a lind f \ a Huggiſtical Plan 
hore us, that ſo in every: Stage of bur Diſcourſe 
we may know where about me are, and mhat mi art 
doing. But \ then Laſtly, c it regulates. our amn, 
0 it will ſerve. as 4 meaſure: whereby to judge f 
the Diſcourſes bf. others. For paſſing u right Judge 
ment upon whigh, me muſt: conſider what the Cam 
cluſion is which they offer to prove, what the Pre: 
miſes are mhereby they prove it, and whether ſueh 
Premiſes do indeed prove ſurh 4 Contiuſſan. And 
indeed I know no better may to form u right Judge 
ment f any Diſcourſe; or, to prevent our being 
impoſed upon hy the plauſible flouriſh of Along Has 
rangue, than to reduce it to Syllogiſm. For ther 
04 will ſee all the parts of the Argument in Minia- 
ture, what truly belongs to it, and what is put in 
only for Shew, Pomp, Amuſement, and eder) part 
in its proper Place and Order; and withal what Cons 
nexion one part has with another, mich ist the beſt 
way that I know of whereby to judge of the whole; 
Whereby it may appear that there ts ſome other uſe of 
Syllogiſm than what the Author is pleaſed to mens 
tion, viz. That the chief and main Uſe of it is 
in the Schools, where Men are allow'd without 
Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas which 
do manifeſtly agree. Which Reffection perhaps ix 
neither ſa True, nor yet ſo Pertinent as it {hou 
be, Nat fo true, ſince by the Laws of | Argumentas+ 
tion, the Reſpondent is not ſo at liberty to deny what- 
ever comes in his way; but that in certain Caſes 
(whereof the denial of 4 manifeſt Truth is ont, be 
dbl, «Ren fort, Xo 
, 4 55 
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* very pertinent: For ſince, as is well known, theft 
Scholaftick Engagements are intended for Trial and 
Exeyrciſe-ſake, as well as for the Diſtovery of Truth, 
T ſee not where the Harm or Shame of it lies, 5 4s 
theOpponent argues againſl 3 ſee whether 
the Reſpondent can defend it; ſo the Reſpondem 
ſhould be ſometimes allom'd the liberty to deny a plain 
Truth ( ſuppoſing it not to be ſo plain as to be umts. 
pable of proof ) to ſee if the Opponent can prove it. 
So that this Reflection, ſeems not very juſt or fair, 
But enough of this Matter, unleſs J had occaſion 10 
treat more profeſſedly of it. aa be Mn 
There is a Paſſage in the former Part, which tho. 
otherwiſe clear enough in it ſelf, may yet perhaps re 
=” a little farther clearing, bra of a Schook 
bjection which ſeems to bruſh hard againſt it. Ti 
where I repreſent the Mcy@», as concurring in thi 
Work of the Creation, not ſo properly by way f 4 
ſtrict Efficiency, as by way of a Rule or Exemplar 
Now this perhaps may be thought to'claſh with 4 re. 
ceiv'd Rule in Divinity. The Rule is, That the 
Works of the Trinity which are without, are undi. 
| vided; which ſeems to imply, that thoſe that "arti 
10 within are on the contrary divided. The ground 9 
8 which Difference I take to be this, That in thoſe Ope- 
[| rations whith are within the Formal Principle of tht 
1 Operation, is not the Nature, but the Perſon. Ani 
1 becauſe the Perſons are diſtinct, therefore the Opera- 
1 tions are alſo divided. And ſo we ſay, the Father 
0 generates, and not the Son; and the Son is genera- 
| 1 red, and not the Father. But now in thoſe Opera- 
( | tions which are without, and termigate in the Cret 
| i 


ture, 


ure, there the Principle of Operation x abe Deity is 
uf, or the whole Divine Natare; and conſequently; 
ery Perſon. maſt be jointly cencern d in them, and 
hat becauſe every Perſon equally commanitates in 
hat Divine Nature. But mhat then? Tho they 
il jointly concur, yet there is no neceſſity i virtue 
ibis Rule, or any other, that I know of, that they 
rad bo41d all concur after the ſame manner. No, tho 
. en have the ſame external Work in common between. 
hem, becauſe of the Unity of their Eſſence; yet the 
manner of their Concurrence in it may be different; 
ccording to the Diſtinction of their perſonal Pro- 
perties. As appears plainly in the great Work» of 
an's Redemption, which. tho*' as much '« Work 
ithout as the Creation, and conſequently, by wir 
we of our School-Maxim, as much KATA hb hat 
js, As equally common to all the Perſons. of the. 
oa-head ; yet tis well known, and muſt. be allow+ 

d, that they concurred in it very differently, one 

ifter one manner, and another after another, a+ 
cording to the Order and Oeconomy which each. Per- 

on has in peculiar to himſelf in the ſame Divine 
Nature. Sa that there is no ſuch great Difficulty in 

this Matten as may appear at firſt fight, and I be- 

pe. Neve no good School- Divine will have any. Contens 
tion with me about it. : N 
Neither, I hope, will it be thought ſtrange that 

in this preſent Part I make the \6yG- of St. John 

to be the ſame with Solomon's Wiſdom. And 

0 this purpoſe I here further remark, beſides: what 
«+ there alledged for it, that it ſeems not unreaſon< 


e 10 ſuppoſe, that St, John by his My (fine 
e 
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ho fait directly, and, 
it, aud 
preſs © 


where, there 


And herein I have Concarring with me, the ven 


JewithC æinſt the Unizari 


| Judgment of 


the antient Jew- Als. It cannot be denied, ang 
3 he, that St. Jahn being one of tai 
(sI think) 192 Circumciſion, did write with au 


eſpecial reſpect to the Jews, that they might 


underſtand him, and receive benefit by it. And 
therefore it cannot be doubted but that when 
he called Jeſus Chriſt the 15y©, he uſed a word 
that was commonly known among the Jews oi 
thoſe times in which he lived. Otherwiſe it 
he had uſed this word in a ſenſe not common -; 
ly known to the Jews, he would have ſignifi- 
ed to them that new Idea he had affixed to 


1. N 


I am not ignorant that the ſucceſs of Books 4e. 
pends- not only upon the Judgments of the Writers, 
but alſo. upon the Qualifications of the Readers 


ait were, abruptly api 
withal no mare of it) did intend to e 
iom or Doctrine that was before receive 
by th Jewiſh Church, and contained in the Scripture 
of the Old Teſtament. And, if fo, it will be n 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was therein contained 
ander the Term of Wiſdom, which accurs ſo often 
in the Writings of Solomon, the Pſalms, and elsa 

hs ug other that carries /o near u 1 
Aﬀenity with it. And that St. John did chuſe u 
expreſs this old Doctrine by the word Mey as bein 
& Technological Term well known among the Jews 
(probebly y 6 the Writings of Philo) at that tame 


Learned Author of the Judgment of the antien 
be ＋ 


And 
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d tho. there may be mam more capable Readers 
han good "Writers, there being not jo'rnneh require 
WW for the former as for the latter; get when tur 
onſidered how Mens Affett tons do betray their Under 
Pandinos, and how far Men are under the. Power of 
%% Afections; and that, tho“ they read with their 
e, ind conceive with their CE yet 
hey judge and give ſentence generally iq t Pe. 
jons and Prejudices; and conſidering again how vas 
11 ions theſe. are in different Men, "tis not eaſis to 
einge front the intrinfick Worth or Quali of any 
Book, what the fortune of it will be. but Accolme 
hich Monſiear de Launoy gives ug f the various 
Fortune of Ariſtotle in the Pariſian Academy, is 4 
ufficient inſtance of this. Tho upon dhe mhote, I 
annot hut thint that Atiſtotle's Boots have had 
ery good Fortune. Hom this may - ſpeed in the 
World is of leſs Conſequente, the perhaps of more 
hazard, by reaton of its 4hcountrian ſo many Pre- 
udices, audits appearing im an Age of Jo much fines 
eſs and exatneſs., So that I have ar pmee both old 
Prejudices, and zem Light to contend viii I A 
great diſadvnmtuge to come abrbad in 1 diſcerning 
Age. Many things that were written formally when 
e Ws Chanel f Learning wis ar 4 low- Ebb, being 
100: ben well recerved and thought conſiderabley by reaſon 
ni: heir Comparative Eminence, have lic upon 
1 %% [ane Stor of Reputation ever ſince, and retaim d 
het Credit afterwards which they happemd to have 
de. Not their firſt Delivery; mbich, if they were nom to make 
tern I heir firſt appearance into the World; mould not, 
ers, am confident, be fo much admired, "And 1 * 
| 0 


Mia. 
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Condition of Mortality never to fall into any Miſtakes 


tee, if thou wouchſafeſt to peruſe it, nut to do 
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Opinion that fem things of the Antients, excel 
4. Poetr es Oratory, if they were 1 

firſt to ſee the Light without our knowing the tru 

Date of their Age, would reliſh over and above with 

. But the ſingle Prejudice of that reconciles us off 


-——--Meliora Dies, ut vina, Poemata reddit, 


How far this preſent Treatiſe needs the Favou 
and courteous Acceptance of the Publick, I am ſuf 
fictently ſenſible; but how far it may deſerve it, tl 
belongs to others to judge, the perhaps not to ſi 
many.'as will, All that I can ſay for it is, that 
have inquir d carefully after the Truth, and am ret 
dy to Correct whatever I ſhall find contrary to it 
As thinking it as much below the Ingenuity of a Mai 
to reſolve to defend with pertinacions Animoſity whit 
he has once erroneouſly ſaid, as above the preſentifi 


This being the firſt time (as far as I know) tht 
this Hypotheſis has appear d in the form of a Syſtem 
it may, upon that account, have ſome Pretence toi 
hope for a kind and candia Reception: Which, i 
it meets with, perhaps I may be encouraged to troublti 
the World, once more, upon a Subject of more gene · 
ral concernment , as thinking it of the ſooneſt toi 
leave off Writing at an Age wherein perhaps it woulda 
be moſt adviſable to begin. In the mean time, Rei-if 
der, ſuppoſing thee to have conſider d the former 
Part, I now commit this ta thy Hands; beſeechin; il 


wil 


- © 
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ith too much haſte, nor with any prejudite,. bat 
5 thou readeſt me to inquire with me of him that 
Liches us both in the Secret of our Hearts. For we 
de all one common Maſter, and are „ 
irs in the ſame School; and therefore as Foal 
ot impoſe any thing Magiſterally on thee, ſo neither 
bouldſt thou be forward to tax that as a fault in me, 
hieh is only a Prejudice in thy ſelf, nor judge well 
vill any 2 than thou ſeeſt clear Reaſon for it 


ſafe the Light of Interiour Truth. Bat if all 
+ 10 7 from me, there is no harm done, thou 
* þ aft liberty to abound in thy own Seofes only let an 
at at leaſt in our Prayers, that God would lighten 
re Darkneſs for the diſcovery of that Trath 
» „ bich we do not ſee, and diſpoſe us to the  Prattice 
Mal that Good which we know. That he would pity 


ur Ignorance, and forgive and rectiſie our Mi. 
tales, and lead us into all neceſſary and ſaving 
il. And as for Truths of Speculation that are 
F more difficulty, and leſs importance, let us learn 
forgive and tolerate one another, conſidering 
e uo [hort-ſighted and fallible we all are. And 
x for for ſuch Truths as are above the pitth 
F our preſent Compreheſion, them let us have at 
caſt the Prudence not to imploy our ſearch- about, 
udying only what is intelligible by us in this im- 
perfett State, and leaving the reſt to that great and 


Res iring Day, when the Light of the fallly Learn'd 
yer ll be turn'd into Darkneſs, and the Darkneſs of 
Hing hoſe who ſincerely and humbly apply themſelves to 
do it the inquiry of Truth, and the practice of true 


Vehteouſneſs, ſhall be turned into Light. 


„ . 


Piſtle Ded. Page 2. Line 10. Read fair. (Preface, p. 1. 
9. its T. if. p. Ge I. 1. 48 partly, r. partly 46. p. 9. I. 13. 
r. and. ibid. l. 27. r. Diſcourſes. p. 10. J. 6. ſupphy what is wanting 
Thus, is vet as 10 the pure reaſoning part of the Diſtowre, 4 mert G 
that goes for nothing in the Account. Ibid: abe Syllogiſm, r. Syi 
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7. tis r. is, p. 420. I. 1. this r. bis, p. 422. 1. 7. r. whether; wi 
23+ I. 14. r. Outrer, p. 436. I. 3. foal r. all, p· 450. l. 2c. r 
is, p- 463. I. 23+ T. Aereaſq; p. 496» I. 25. del. it, p. 500. I. 14. 
Conſiderations, . 521. 2 e r. 1 P 529. l. 7. r. u 
merly, p. 540. J. II. r. Concedimus, p. 550. J. r. implying, p.551 
I. 2 ff rags P- 554 I. 27. po r. whoſe, p. 55g J. a) i 
r. Beatijying, p. 569. J. 21. I. Senſe, p. 572. I. 3. r. Noli, ibi 
J. 18. Ts bees ibid. IL 28, of r. with. R | f L 1 
Theſe are the Miſtakes of the greateſt importance.  Butall 
for falſe Spellings, ſuch as Impenitrability, Modefy d, ini 
pendant, Ariſtotelian 5 Suppliment, Amicedent, &c. I lea 
them to the Correction of the Reader, And fo alſo as til 
falſe Pointings; only there are a few which ſo very mucii 
affect the Senſe, that I think fit here to rectiſy them, p.241. l 5 
inſtead of, repreſenting Colour, at leaft as ſomething, r. repreſen 
ing Coleur at leaſt, Oc. p. 313. l. 13. inſtead of, but beſides that, m 
may ſee, &c, r. But beſides, that we may. ſee, &c. p. 384. I. 
inſtead of, making it even, as the Argument, Cc. r. making it, eues « 
the Argument runs, &c. p. 492. J. 2. inſtead of, been premiſeliif 
a r. beenpremiſed fuſe en e e 
he kind Reader is deſired to excuſe the trouble which tit 
Author's Abſence from the Preſs gives him. 
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1 Preliminary Conſideration concerning the 
Principle of T bought; or what it is that 
thinks in us; with a full Diſcuſſion of 
that great Queſtion, Whether Matter 
can think ? 
| HIS Theory (as was intimated in 
the beginning) admits of a double 
1 View or e One according 
its Abſolute State and Nature as it is in It 
it: And another according to the Relation 
2 9 which 


2 T he Theory of Part. I, 


which it carries to Human Underſtanding, 80 
that it mult be conſidered both theſe ways by 
him that will exhibit a juſt and complete Syſtem 
of it. According to the firſt way we have al. 
ready conſidered it in the former part of thi 
Undertaking, wherein we have proved an Ii. 
telligible World, or World of Ideas eternally 
exiſting in the Divine Mind, and truly exhib. 
tive of all that is out of it, as alſo have explain. 
ed in a competent Meaſure the State, Nature 
and Manner of this Ideal Syſtem, and that bot 
as to the Ideas themſelves, and thoſe Eternal 
Truths which neceſfarily reſult from them, an 
depend upon them as their Central Stay an 
Fundamental Ground. We have allo ſhewi 
our Divine Ideas to be the Ground of all Theo 
ry and Science, as well as of Truth, and indeed 
to be the tormal and proper Objects of them, 
as being the true and very Eſſences of Things 
thoſe Intelligible Eſſences of theirs which ar 
diſtinct from their Exiſtences, and which there: 
fore all Science ſolely regards, as having a ta 
ble, permanent, and immurable Intelligibihity, 
whether the Things themſelves exiſt in N. 
ture or no. Theſe and many other Things d 
this Abſtract Kind relating to the Abſolute Cor 
ſideration of the Ideal Syſtem, we have already 
accounted for. Let us now with Reliance ol 
the Divine Aſſiſtance advance to the Relat 
part, . the Application of the foregoing Princi 
ples, and ſee whether upon our Ideal Found 
tions we, can give an Account of the true mal 
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| ner of Human Underſtanding, or at lea | ere 
an Intelligible Syſtem of it. * 


2. Tis a great thing which is now taken in 
Hand, to explain the way of our Underſtand- 
ing. All Knowledge of our ſelves is difficult, 
but there are two Parts of our ſelves which 
ſeem moſt to lurk and hide from us, and to be 
moſt unwilling to be traced and found out by 
us, the Heart and the Head, which are the two 
moſt intricate and puzling Pieces of the Hu- 
man Frame, and that give the greateſt trouble 
to our Metaphyſical, as well as to our Phyſical 
Anatomy, The Heart is deceitful above all 


W things (fays the Holy Text) and deſperately 


wicked, who can know it ? The Motions of 
the Moral Heart, like thoſe of the Natural, 
tho? eaſily felt, are very hard to be diſcern'd in 
their Springs and Principles, And tho? the Un- 
derſtanding ſeems to promiſe a Diſcovery of it 
ſelf by its own Light, yet it has a dark fide 
to us ward, and that which perceives all other 
things, cannot fo eaſily perceive it ſelf. Whe- 
ther it is that the Soul has no Ideal View of 


s own Subſtance, as knowing it ſelf by a con- 


1 
2 
N 


ſcious Sentiment rather than by Idea, or that 
it ſees other things by a direct Intuition, but it 
ſelf by Reflection, and that Reflex way of Per- 
ception be attended with peculiar Difficulties 
and Diſadvantages, by reaſon of the real Iden- 
uty and Indiſtinction of the Faculty and of the 
Oect, which may poſſibly require the greater 
Application and Attention for the one to diſ- 
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T he Theory of Part II p 
cern the other: But ſo it is, the Underſtand. 
ing that ſearches. all things and finds ſome, is 
blindeſt at home, and knows leaſt of her {lf 
and her own Functions. 1 
3. Should we now ſuppoſe (what hereafter Min 
ſhall be conſider'd) that the Soul has — Idea Nin 
of it ſelf, the preſent Inquiry may perhaps be 
thought not only a difficult, but a vain and wh 
impoſſible Undertaking. For where our Ideas Hs 


fail us, to what purpoſe do we diſcourie, b. 


what ſucceſs can we promiſe our ſelves if we 
do? But for the prevention of this ObjeQion, Mi; 
tis to be minded that we neither pretend no rio 
undertake here to lay open and unfold the ven gut 
Nature and Eſſence of the Soul, (This Ko0r- 
ledge is too wonderful and excellent for me, I camo 
attain unto it) but only to give ſome Account 
of the manner of Underſtanding, and that tho ma! 
the Soul ſhould be found to have no Idea of it 
elf, yet it muſt be allowed to have a confcionMpry 
Sentiment, as of its Being, fo alfo of its Ope-Mup; 
rations, and to be able alſo to reflect upon them t. 
3 This being the Privilege, ( 
Joan. 723. 47. 4 IT: Auſtin obſerves) which ratic 
the Spiritual has above the it {; 

Carnal Eye, that whereas the Eye of the Hof u. 
fees other things but not it ſelf, the Underſtandin 
ſees other things and it Jelf too, as being able noMyher 
only to act, but to reflect upon its Actions, and 
ſo to make it ſelf its own Object. A Privilege 
peculiar to Spirit, and which exceeds the who 


- 
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4, But before we proceed to Conſider how we 
underſtand, perhaps it may be worth our while 
to take a Preliminary Confideration in our way 
concerning the Principle of Thought, and to 
inquire What it is that thinks or underſtands 
in us. That we do Think is what we are in- 
wardly conſcious of to our ſelves, what we feel 
and know by a Sentiment as clear and evident 
1s that of Pleaſure or Pain. And as *tis impoſ- 
ſible to prove it to another, ſo we need not go 
to prove it to our ſelves, as having already 
uch a preventing Aſſurance of it as no Ra- 
tional Proceedure can either abate or improve. 
But hom we think, or what it is in us that is 
the Principle of Thought, are Diſcoveries not 
d eaſily made, and ſuch as we muſt be be- 
olden tor to Thought and Reflection if ever we 
make them. | 177 
5. Thinking is generally preſumed to be a 
roperty belonging to the Soul. And indeed 
ſuppoſing my ſelf to conſiſt of Soul and Body, 
tis fairly preſumable that *tis my Soul that 
hinks. Becauſe Thinking is the nobleſt Ope- 
ration that I am conſcious to my ſelf of, and 
Wit ſeems reaſonable that the nobleſt Operation 
Wot my Nature ſhould be referr'd to the nobleſt 
art of it. But perhaps (I ſpeak as a Philoſo- 
Wpher) it may be only a Suppoſition that I have 
Soul, as that ſignifies a Principle or Subſtance 
Weſtin from Matter, or if it be a real Truth, 
et how does it clearly appear to me from my 
having a Soul, that 'tis my Soul that thinks? 

RR By For 
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Por may not this be as much a Preſumption a 
1 But I would fain have ſomething, i 
I could, more convincing than a Preſumpri 
4s to both. an. 
6. But this it will be impoſſible ever to have 


as to either of them, if Matter be allow'd u 
think, or to be ſo much as capable of Thought," 
For I cannot be aſſur'd of my having a Soul [11 
but by my Thi4king. I do not ſee it, I on 
feel its Operations, (if I aſcribe them to the lit: 
tight Principle when I ſay fo) and thereforM<< 
ſetting Revelation aſide, and conſidering thing hin 
only in a rational way, 'tis by them that I mult be 
expect all the Satisfaction I can hope to hatt = 
in this Matter. *Tis true indeed the different at 
appearances of Life and Death, and the de 
ferent States of the Body that are conſequent hen 
upon them do ſufficiently prove the DiſtinEionM” t 
t Soul and Body as to a groſs and popular lat 

_ Senfe, that is, they prove that this ſenſible and 7. 
viſible Subſtance which we call our Body i” _ 
not the whole Man, but that there is ſome: pe 
thing beſides that belongs to the Conititution 1 
of his Nature. But whether that Something dea 
be a Subſtance in its whole Kind diſtinct from 4 
what we call the Body, or only a Body of ai, 1” 
finer Mould and Contexture than the other, no \nd 
Obſervation drawn from the appearances 0d hat 
Life or Death can ſatisfy a rational Curioſit) h 
n 


ſince all thoſe things may be Mechanically ac 

countable, No, this can be known only bf ad 

our Thinting. But neither will hat be a con: 
cluding 
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uding Argument for the purpoſe, if Matter 
Wn think. For if fo, how can TI prove from 
y thinking that I have any ſuch Principle in 
be diſtinct from Matter as I call my Soul, 
ince upon the Suppoſition of Matter's having 
Capacity of Thought, that very Principle 
Day be no other than Matter, which by my 
[hinking I would diſtinguiſh from it? And as 
cannot know whether 1 have any thing in me 
Wiltint from Matter, ſo neither for the ſame 
eaſon can I know whether that be it which 
hinks in me, if Matter be ſuppoſed capable of 
he ſa me. So that both theſe Queſtions, Whe- 
her I have a Soul, or whether it be my Soul 
hat thinks, muſt be determin'd by one and 
he ſame common Meaſure, and can neither of 
hem be eſtabliſh'd in the Affirmative but up- 
dn this Principle, viz. The utter Incapacity that 

ſatter has to Think. „ 
7. Indeed, had I but a clear Idea of my 
wn Soul, ſuch as I have of Extenſion, Num- 
ers or Figures, I might then without troubling 
y ſelf about Matter, barely by conſulting that 
dea, fee in one and the ſame View what Pro- 
erties and Modifications it includes, and Con- 
equently whether Thinking be one of them. 
\nd ſo need not argue this round about way, 
hat 'tis my Soul that thinks becauſe Matter is 
ot capable of doing it. But ſuch an Idea I 
annot at preſent Fad that I have, and if T 
ad it yet even then tho? I ſhould know whe- 
ner my Soul thought or no, yet I would not 
| B 4 be 
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| have any capacity for thinking, then I {hal 
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8 T he T heory of Part Il 
be aſſured that *tis my Soul on that thinks, un. 
leſs Iam alſo ſatisfy*'d that Matter is not capable 
of Thought. For if it be, how know I bu 
that I may think with my Body as well as with 
my Soul? But in caſe Matter be found not to 


know two things of no ordinary Importance, 
and which I have hitherto been uſed ty 
take for granted. 1. That I have a Soul. 2 
That 'tis my Soul, and that only, which is th, 


true Principle of all that Thought which Iam 


now, or any other time, Conſcious of. So that 
the Queſtion will ſtill turn upon this, Whether 
Matter cau think ? 

8. Thoſe that think it can (of whom J hope 
the Philoſophick World has not many) d 
as far as I can apprehend, make it plainly un- 
poſſihle to prove the Immateriality, and conſe. 
quently the Natural Immortality of the Soul, 
Nay, indeed whether we have any ſuch thing 
as a Soul in us, or no. I fay the Natural In 
mortality of the Soul. For as to a Poſitive Im: 
mortality, ſuch as is founded upon the pure 
Will of God, and the extraordinary influx d 
his Conſervative Power, that any thing may 
have, s the Nature or Quality of it what it 
will, if God pleaſe to ſtay it in its Being, by 
fuch an External ſupport, But for any thing 
to be Immortal in its own Nature ſo as to be 
above the Force of any created Power to deſtroy 
it, that I think Philoſophy has always reſery'd 
as the Privilege of Spiritual and Immaterial 
Fry 


Beings. Indeed as Immortal ſignifies only Un- 
eriſþable, and is oppoſed to Aunihilation, ſo all 
hings have a Natural Immortality, Matter as 
yell as Spirit (from ſomething to fall to no- 
hing, or from nothing to riſe to ſomething, 
being equally above the Force of Natural Cau- 


would be Immortal tho? it were not of a Sub- 


tance, in its whole Kind diſtinct from the Body, 
provided it were a Subſtance at all, and not as 


ome have fanſied, a Modality, or Temperament 
pf the Body only. To be a Subſtance at large 
i ſufficient Qualification for this kind of Im- 
ortality : But as Immortal is taken for indiſ- 
olvible, and as tis oppoſed to Corruption, ſo no- 
hing but what is Immaterial, can be Immortal. 
Since if Material it will be diviſible and ſo Mor- 
al or Corruptible. But now as I cannot know 
hat I have any Subſtance in me diſtinct from 
y Body, but by my Thinking (for what elſe 
5 there in me, that Matter may not do as well 
Spirit?) ſo I cannot know it by that neither, 


Matter can think. And conſequently upon 


his Suppoſition, tho by the aſſiſtance of Reve- 
ation, I may Believe, yet I cannot by any pure 
ethod of Reaſon, prove that I have an Im- 
ortal Soul. p 
9. But to prevent any miſunderſtanding ina 
oint of ſo great Conſequence to be rightly un- 
critood, I think fit here to enter a double Cau- 
on, before we proceed any further. 1. That 
do not pretend by this that the Queſtion — 
b | = 
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ality) and accordingly in this Senſe, the Soul 
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the Soul's Immortality is ſo far concern'd in 
that other, concerning the Cogitative Power of 
Matter, that the holding this in the Afirmativt, 
ſhould oblige us to hold the other in the Vegs 
tive, that is, that if Matter be allow*d to think, 
then the Soul is not Immortal. No, my mean- 
ing is not that it concludes againſt the Soul 
Immortality in it /e/f, but only that it does ſo 
as to s, ſo far as it makes it impoſſible for us to 
know, or prove, but that our Souls may be as 
Corruptible as our Bodies. And ſo much! 
conceive it plainly does. For as the Soul can- 
not be Immortal, unleſs it be Immaterial, 6 
it cannot be proved to be Immaterial but by it 
Thinking. Nor by that neither, it "Thought 
be within the Power of Matter. Since if Mat. 
ter can think, then my Soul notwithſtanding 
its thinking may be, tor ought I know, no other 
than Matter, and ſo as liable to Corruption as 
Matter is. 2. That I would not be thought 

hereby to inſinuate that * al 


*Ifay All, becauſe thoſe who allow a Power d 


I think there is a 
certain late Author, 
who by his ſecond 
Thoughts of Hu- 
man Soul (a Book 
which ſhews that ſe- 
cond Thoughts are 
not always. the wi- 
ſeft) has given us 
but too juſt an Oc- 
caſion, that we 
ſhould except him. 


rational way, to have any ſatisfaction concern 


thinking in Matter, do advance 
ſo ſingular a Notion with an 
deſign of prejudice, to the Do 
Crrin of the Soul's Immortality, 
or even to the very poſſibility 
of its Proof, but only that 
the Natural Conſequence and 
tendency of the thing which 
makes it impoſſible for us, 101 


ing 


art II. the Ideal World, &Kc. 11 
ng that great Article in Philoſophy as well as 
1 Divinity, the Immortality of our Souls, as 
ndermining the Foundation upon which it 
fands. That is in ſhort, we cannot upon this 
rinciple know the Soul to be Immortal becauſe 


ve cannot know it to be Immaterial. _ 

10. Now tho? this be not only a great Preju- 
lice, but alſo a conſiderable Objection againſt 
latters being capable of thinking, and a good 
eaſon to make the Patrons of this Paradoxical 
lotion very ſuſpicious of it, as well as to make 
others Cautious of admitting it, yet howe- 
er ſince it will hardly amount to a ſatisfactory 
Reſolution of the Point, as expoſing rather 
han proving, and as tending rather to ſhew 
yhich ſide of the Queſtion is moſt for out Inte- 
eſt to have true, than poſitively to determine 
rhich is ſo, let us conſider whether we can 
onfirm theſe Preſumptions by fome more di- 
ect and convincing Evidence. And begauſe 
ve cannot Judge of things any better, or in- 
eed any otherwiſe than by thoſe Ideas which 
re have of them, we will firft conſider what 
dea we have of Matter, and then examine 
ricther Matter according to that Idea, can 
ave that Thought or Power of Thinking 
hich we are conſcious of to our ſelves. | 

11. Matter or Body according to the Philo- 
Op hy of * ſome, is ei- * See the Burgundian Phi- 
Her Phyſical or Geometri- loſophy Jom. 4. p. 184. a5 
i, which Geometrical Bo- 0 Pu Hamel de Confenſ. 
1 | Ver. C Nov. Phil. p. 666. 
is faid to be Extenſi- | 


95. 


any other Matter or Body, but what is Phyſical 


ſenting it to our Thoughts. There is no ſud 
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an. But this is a diſtinction which I do ng 
well underſtand, not being able to conceiyg 


*Tis true indeed the Object of Geometry my 
in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to be extenſion. But 
what Extenſion is it? not that which is Loca 
and Material, but Intelligible Extenſion, that is no 
Matter, but the Idea of Matter, or, not Matte 
as it is in Nature, but as it is in Idea. Ther 
ſeems to be a neceſſity for this, not only upon th 
Conſideration largely inſiſted upon in the forme 
Page 51. part, viz, That the Figures whicd 
Geometry contemplates, are Ideal or Intell 
gible Figures only, as being conſider'd accord 
ing to ſuch Exactneſs of Perfection as they hay 
not in Nature, but alſo becauſe Geometry be 
ing a ſtrict Science, muſt have a ſtable, necel 
fary and immutable Object for its Contempla 
tion, ſuch as the Natural and Corporeal Wort 
cannot afford, and is to be found only in the In 
telligible. That Extenſion then which Geomety 
contemplates as its formal Object, is not Corps 
real Extenſion, any more than the Figures an 
Corporeal Figures, but Ideal or Intelligible Es 
tenſion, which has nothing of Corporeity in 1 
as not being a proper Extenſion, but only ſ 
call'd from the Power which it has of rep 


thing then as Geometrical Matter, and that be 
cauſe the Object of Geometry is not Matter, bu 
Idea, But then the Conſequence of this is that 
the Diſtinction of Geometrial and Phyſical Mat 

te 
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er is without due Foundation in pure Reaſon. 
\nd indeed it has only a confuſe Imagination 
> ſupport. it, as ariſing only from want of a 
ght Apprehenſion of the Abſtractedneſs of the 
cence of Geometry, which is preſumed to Ab- 
ract from Matter not in the reality of the 
hing but only rationally and as to the man- 
er of Conſideration, and ſo to have ſome- 
ing really Material for its Object. But this 
iſtake we have already rectify'd, ſhewing 
hat Geometry is every whit 
5s Abſtract a Science as Me- See Part I. p. 59. 
zphyſicks, and therefore for 
he preſent ſuppoſing no other Matter 'but 
hat is Phyſical, I ſhall confine my Conſidera- 
on to that. | 
12. Now of this I think the moſt ſimple and 
enuine Idea that will offer it ſelf to the Mind 
at attentively conſiders it, is that of an Extended 
eing. To this ſome perhaps would join Impe- 
itrability, Diviſibility, Solidity, Hardneſs, &c. 
ut I think when we have ſaid Extended Being, 
e have ſaid what ſufficiently expreſſes the 
ature of the thing as to a general Conception 
it, and that all thoſe Characters which are 
can be further added, will be found to be 
ther Properties belonging to Bodies, or ſuch 
ntiments which we have in our ſelves upon 
eir Occaſion. Now as for thoſe Sentiments 
hich we have in our ſelves upon the Occaſion of 
odies, and are apt confuſedly to transfer from 
r ſelves to them, ſuch as Heat, Cold, — 
Iour 


| 
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14 T be Theory of Part I 
lour, Hardnels, & c. we muſt have a care hoy 
we make them enter into the Idea or Eſſence 
Body. For theſe things do not fo much as re 
ally belong to the Nature of Bodies, as bein 
not (as is ordinarily conceiv'd) ſenſible Qu 
lities really inherent in tex, but only certai 
Senſations or Modalitics of our own Souls, c 


caſion'd by them, as ſhall be ſhewn hereaſte ro 
"ET" Des Cartes indeed will tell „Man 
SA Philaſ. p. 25. that ſuch Qualities do not MH,, 
long to the Nature of Boo. 

becauſe they may be ſeparated from it, the Mei. 
ture of Body ſtill remaining entire. But I bMenc 
lieve it may and will hereafter be made no 
pear that they were never fo much as in no 
And then as to the Properties, tho' they M his 
(what the others are not) really appendant Mill 
Body, yet they ought not to be taken into on 
Idea of it, which ought to comprehend tine 
more than the general Reaſon or Eſſence ot tliWnd 
thing, that with which it can, and withoWoſſ] 
which it cannot be conceiv'd, and that is Ei car 
tended Being. He indeed that touches BodiWngl 
feels ſomething elſe, and ſo calls one He 
and another Cold, one Sweet and anotianc 
Sour (how truly ſhall be conſider'd in Wand 
place) but he that hin of them need think What 
nothing elſe, and can think of nothing elſe dea. 
longing to Bodies but what ſuppoſes and Hence 
built upon the other. But if he will add maſppect 
becauſe there are more things that may W 14 
truly affirm'd of Body belides that it is ö 
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ng Extended, he may as well put together all 
he Properties that belong to a Figure compre- 
ended within three right Lines, and call that 
Triangle. Which if he does, he will have 
enough ro Defize, and nothing to Demon- 
frate. 

13. So now the Queſtion more explicitly 
propoſed, will be, Whether Extended Being 
an Think? In anſwer to which I ſhall not 
ay, That as Extended Being is what we are 
0 underſtand by Matter or Body, ſo Thinking 
Being is that which conſtitutes the Idea or Ei- 
now whether I have a Soul or no as not 
nowing what it is that thinks in me. But 
his however the Evidence of my Perception 
vill warrant me to ſay at preſent, That Exten- 
ion and Thought are two diſtinct Ideas, di- 
tinct in their whole Kind, as diſtinct as a Circle 
nd a Triangle, or as any other two things can 
oſſibly be from one anther. And therefore as 
Jan aſſuredly ſay, That a Circle is not a Tri- 
ngle, becauſe I conceive them diſtinct, fo for the 


acc, I can ſay, That Extenſion is not Thought. 
Yad I have no cauſe to doubt of the Goodneſs of 
Wit Reaſon ſince we who know things by their 
deas, have no other way to diſcern the diffe- 
ce of them but by the Diverſity of their Re- 
pective Ideas. 

14, Thus far then our way 1s clear. Exten- 


* 
1 


l 


; 0 is not Thought, that I diſtinctly g 
| — 


ence of the Soul, being not as yet ſuppoſed to 


me Reaſon and therefore with the ſame Aſſu- 
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Suppoſe now I ſhould further ſay, that as Ex 
tenſion and Thought are diſtinct becauſe th; 
Ideas we have of them are fo, ſo an Extended 
Being and a Thinking Being are no leſs diſtin} 
becauſe we have as diſtinct Ideas of them. An 
Extended Being then is one thing and a Think 


ing Being is another, and therefore as a Think 
ing Being is not an Extended Being, ſo neithe lea 
is an Extended Being a Thinking Being. Ando | 
if an Extended Being be not a Thinking Being he 
then is it not a plain Conſequence that an Exiio t 


tended Being cannot Think? which way of Ar 
guing is according to the Carteſian Principle Hat 
and differs very little either as to Matter od 
Form, from that uſed by D eir 
Cartes, when he ſays, Omneii 
quod poteſt Cogitare eſt Mens, ſti 
cum Mens & Corpas realiter Diſtinguntur, nil 
lum Corpus eit Mens, Ergo nullum Corpus pott) 
Cogitare. 

15. This indeed is a diſpatching Demonſts 
tion, if it be One. But the Concluſion turn 
ſo ſhort, and comes ſo quick upon one, that 
it ſeems by the very Surprize of it (as all Ar 
guments of that ſort do) to be fallacious. Bu 
we ſhall be the better able to judge of it if we 
reduce it to Form, and then it will ſtand ut 


this Poſture, 

Ez If an Extended Being be ret 
ly diſtinct from a "Thinkin 
Being, then an Extend 
Being cannot Think; 


Reſp. ad ſecundas Ob- 
Jef. p- 69. 


Bul 
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But an Extended Being is real- 
ly diſtinct from a Thinking 
Being; 

Therefore an Extended Being 
cannot Think. 


The Conſequence of the Argument is moſt 
lear and certain, ſince for an Extended Being 
0 be really diſtinct from a 'T hinking Being is 
he ſame as not to be a Thinking Being. And 
0 be ſure that which is not a 'Thinking Being 
annot think. All the Queſtion will light up- 
dn the minor Propoſition, whether an Extend- 
d Being be really diſtinct from a THIN 
zeing? which is proved again thus, 


If they are diſtinct in Con- 
ception, then they are alſo 
diſtinct in the Thing. 

But they are diſtinct in Con- 


ception. 
Or thus, 

If the Ideas of an amanda 
Being and of a Thinking 
Being are diſtin, then an 
3 Being and a 
l inking Being are really; 
| B ae le = i Things 

ut the Ideas of theſe 

5 are diſtin ct: 
. Therefore the Things them 
ſelves are really ſo. 
C The 
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The Conſequence of this ſecond Argument M 
cannot I think be reaſonably excepted again Mt} 
any more than the former. For we have no Min 
other way to judge of the real Diſtinction of Ml gi 
Things than by the Diſtinction of thoſe Ideas 
we have of them when we think about them, 
And *tis for no other Reaſon that we affirm 4 
Circle not to be a Triangle, but only becauk 
we conceive them, by diſtinct Ideas. This 
part of the Argument therefore cannot be de. 
nied. And indeed could it be made appear 
that the Idea of an extended Being 1s as di 
ſtint from that of a Thinking Being, as the 
Idea of a Circle is from that of a Triangle, 
ſhould no more doubt to affirm that an Ex 
tended Being is not a Thinking Being, than! 
do to affirm that a Circle is not a Triangle. 
16. And yet as clear as this is, ſome pert: 
haps will demur upon this part of the Argy 
ment, and will ſay, That diverſity of Ide 
does not always infer diverſity of "Thing 
But then I ask, Does it ſometimes infer it? l 
they ſay, No; then I ſay, That we have n 
poſlible way.whereby to judge of the diverſity 
of one thing from another. If they ſay, Ys 
then they confeſs the Rule rightly ſtated and 
ualified to be good. And indeed there is bu 
this one Condition wanting to ſet it rig 
and: to juſtify the conſequence from the dt 
verfity of Ideas to the diverſity of Things 
and, that is, that the Ideas be diſtinct not 
Ahſtraition. or inadequate Conception, but U 


then 
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themſelves and in their own abſolute Natures; 
that is, that they be entire and complete, not 
inadequate Ideas. For indeed, if the Ideas be 
diſtin only by Abſtraction, and for want of 
intireneſs of Conception, then, tho? formally di- 
ſtinct, they may be really the ſame, and ſo would 
not be two things but only inadequate Con- 
ceptions of the ſame thing. As for inſtance, 
a long Subſtance and a broad Subſtance, theſe 
are conceiv'd by diſtinct Ideas, but becauſe 
their diſt inctneſs is only from Abſtraction, 
wherein length is conſider'd without breadth, 
and breadth without length, tho? the ſame 
Subſtance in reality be both long and broad, it 
would be no Conſequence from the formal di- 
inctneſs of their Ideas to infer a real diverſity 
between them. And accordingly were the 
[deal diſtinction between an extended Sub- 
ſtance and a thinking Subſtance no better than 
hat between a long Subſtance and a broad 
dubſtance, the Conſequence as to the real di- 
erſity of them would be no better; that is, 
hey would not be really different things, but 
he ſame thing inadequately conceiv'd. But 
ow if the Ideas are adequate and complete, 
ind not made diſtinct oa by Abſtraction and 


artial Conſideration, then the things them» 
elves are alſo really diſtinct, and we may ſe- 
urely ſay, That one of them is not the other. 
ind for this Reaſon it is that I can poſitively 
„ That Figure is not Motion, tho? I cannot 
that a figured Subſtance is not really the 

C 2 ſame 
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ſame with a moveable Subſtance, the Modes of 


things being realy diſtin& from one another, 
tho* but formally from the things whoſe Modes MI” 
they are. So then the difficulty is wholly 7 


transferr'd from the Conſequence to the minor 
Propoſition again, and all the Queſtion will be, 
whether the Ideas of an Extended Subſtance 
and of a Thinking Subſtance are thus truly di. 
ſtint or no? That is, whether they are ads. 

uate and complete Ideas, and ſo diſtinct in 
themſelves; or only made diſtinct by Abftra. 
ction, that is, whether formally or really di 
ſtinct. 

17. Let us conſider then what AbſtraCtion 
is, and how we may know when Ideas are by 
that means diſtinct. Abſtraction (otherwilt 
called Preciſion) is not the bare conlideriny 
one thing without another, as to think of! 
Circle without thinking of a Triangle, find 
theſe are things that u¹]t be thought of on: 
without the other, as not being to be include 
in the ſame Idea. But it is the conſidering on 
thing without another in things that are nd 
in reality deniable or excluſive of one another; 
ſo that the ſame Idea might comprehend then 
both, were there but a due Proportion betweet 
the Intelligence and the Intelligible. For Ab 
ſtraction is not making two Ideas of two, bu 
making two Ideas of one, or the having ty! 


Ideas tor one thing, and the conſidering on; :- 
one of them at a time. We muſt diſtinguiſh he- 


between the occaſion of Abſtraction and a 
of 
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real foundation of Abſtraction, that which I 
would call the Abſtrahibility of a Thing. The 
occaſion of Abſtraction is the Infirmity of the 
Underſtanding, and the narrowneſs of its ca- 
pacity. For tho? it be an Argument of a good 

Underſtanding to be able to conceive Things 


abſtractly (which is the very fineneſs and ex- 
ellency of Metaphyſical Contemplation) yet 
o ed abſtraQtion, or to be under a receſſity of 
onceiving things by abſtract, and inadequate 
Ideas argues narrowneſs in the Mind, which 
ot being able to comprehend the whole of a 
Thing in one intire View, is forc'd to divide 
tas it were into its intelligible parts, and ſo 
o conſider it in ſeveral, wherein the Under- 
ſtanding ſeems to imitate the Eye, which views 
large Object by piece-Meal, and according to 
he different Faces and Appearances which it 
as in different Lights. y | 
18. The Foundation of Abſtraction is the va- 

ous Intelligibility of one and the ſame thing, 
and that either according to the different 
odes or Manners of Being, which it has in 
tſelf, or according to the different Reſpects 
yhich it bears to other Things. Thus in the 
atter way, when Things really diſtin& from 
ach other, as taken intirely with the Diffe- 
ences, Accidents, and Circumſtances that de- 
ermine them, are yet confider'd not with thoſe 
Wiltinguiſhing Conditions, but only ſo far as 
hey agree, and according to what they have 
| common, that Formality under which they 
C 3 are 


l 


ſame Subſtance, may have different Modes or 


_ fuppoſe have a real Identity with one anothe!, 
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are then conſider'd, is an abſtract Idea, and tis 
what we call a General or Univerſal. As ſup. 
poſe when a Circle, a Triangle and a Square, 
are conſider'd only under the general Idea of 
Figure, becauſe in that they have a formal Unis 
ty, tho' otherwiſe a real diverfity. And ſo a. 
gain in the other way, as things may have dif. 
terent Reſpects according as they are different. 

compared with other things, ſo one and the 


Manners of Being in z:/e/f. As the ſame Body 
may. have Motion and Figure, or elſe different 
Figures. Now this lays another ground for 
Abſtraction, For tho? there be a real Iden. 
tity between Modes and the thing modehed 
yet as Figure ſuppoſe may be conſider'd with 
out Body, ſo Body may be conſider'd with: 
out its Figure, or ſometimes as having this Fi 
gure, ſometimes as having that, juſt as it is u 
Dimenſions, The former way of Abſtractior 
I would call for diſtinctions fake, Abſtraction 
in the way of Modality, and the latter in tl 
way of Habitude, Between which two fort 
of Abſtractions I conceive there may be ths 
obſervable difference, That in the way d 
Habitude the abſtract Ideas, tho? formally d. 
ſtinct, are yet really the ſame not only with tit 
things from which they are taken, but all 
with one another, As Rational and Animal 


as well as with Man. But now in the ** dl 


Moaality, the Modes are really diſtinct trol 
2 


me another, and are really the ſame, only with 
he Thing whoſe Modes they are. But herein 
adeed the Identity is no leſs real than in the 
ther Caſe. And accordingly, tho? Figure and 

otion be really diſtin& from each other (as 
Real is oppoſed to Rational diſtinction) yet a 
koured Subſtance and a moveable Subſtance 


The formal diſtinction of their Ideas that they 
re ſo, ſince the ſame Subſtance may admit of 
both thoſ: Modes. | 
19. The great Point now is, how we may 
now when our Ideas owe their diſtinction 
ly to Abſtraction ? In the way of Habitude 
his may be well enough known, barely by 
eflecting upon our own Thoughts, by con- 
idering after what manner we think of things 
Which if we heedfully do, we cannot 2bftrath, 
but we muſt be ſenſible of that Art of the 
ind, whereby we do ſo as well as of any 
ther. Becauſe we ſhall then obſerve that 


nder a certain reſpect or formality of Con- 
eration, as ſuppoſe when we conſider a Tri- 
ngle only as a Figure; which (if we think 
what we think of) we mult needs perceive 
o be an abſtract Idea, . becauſe it goes not 
rough the whole of a Triangle, that is I 
nean docs not take in even what we intend'or 
nderitand by it, but ſtops at that which it 
as in common with other Figures, from 
hich we know a Triangle to be diſtinct. 

C4 20, Bu 
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need not be ſo, nor is there any arguing from 


ve conceive Things not completely, but only 


* 


—— 


a way for this too, and ſuch as will be equal] 
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20. But now in the way of Modality this per. 
haps may not be altogether ſo eaſy; becauſe hen in 
'tho? I know in the general that Mode, and they 
thing modified are really the ſame, and con Hot 
ſequently that diſtinction of Modes is not te co 
pugnant to the Identity of that Being, whok 
Modes they are, and conſequently again, that 
a Thing thus modified and a_ Thing thus me 
dified, as ſuppoſe figured Subſtance and move 
able Subſtance, tho? diſtinct in their Idea 
may yet poſſibly not be two diſtinct Thing 
but only inadequate Conſiderations of the 
ſame. I ſay, tho? I know all this, yet not know: 
ing howmany ways ſome Beings may be mo 
dified, or what in particular are Modes and 
what not, I may not be able to know always 
by conſulting the Ideas I have of them, whe: 
ther they are really different things, or whe: 
ther they are in reality the ſame Thing, only 
abſtractly and incompletely conſider'd. Thi 
is the great difficulty of modal Abitractions 
and here I confeſs *ris ſometimes pretty hard 
to know whether our Ideas are complete, 0 
incomplete, abſtract or intire, and conſe 
quently whether Things are really diſtinct a 
indiſtint from one another, by the formal 
Conceptions which we have of them, 

21. But how then ſhall we know if not by 
the formal Conceptions? Why there may d 


ſeryiceable in the other. Caſe. Things that 
we madally;diftinQ, or dittinet by 8 1 
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Abſtraction, that is, whoſe diſtinction is ow- 
ing to the conſideration of them ſometimes 
with one Mode only, and ſometimes with an- 
other, tho? the ſame thing be in reality the 
common Subject of both ; I ſay things that are 
thus diſtinct tho? they may be abſtracted from 
one another, that is, one of them may be 
onceiv'd without conceiving the other, yet 
hey cannot be conceiv'd to be one without the 
other. And that becauſe they are not indeed 
dne without the other, as being really the ſame 
dne with the other. And they cannot be con- 
civ'd to be any otherwiſe than they are. As 
or Inſtance, Motion and Figure are Modes of 
xtended Being. And tho? I can conceive Mo- 
ion without Figure, and Figure without Mo- 
on, and abſtract both from extended Being, 
[ct 1 cannot underſtand Motion or Figure tc 
de without extended Being, tho' on the con- 
ary J can eaſily conceive extended Being to 
de without Motion or any determinate Figure. 
ay, further, ſince Motion and Figure are 
ippoſed to be both Modes of extended Being, 
10' I can abſtract a moveable Subſtance from 
ſigured Subſtance, yet I cannot conceive a 
loveable Subſtance ro be without a figured 
ubſtance, and that becauſe I cannot conceive 
Motion to be in that which has not Figure, 
or Figure to be in that which is incapable 
Motion. For Figure is in a Subſtance 
loveable, and Motion is in a Subſtance having 
Sure; therefore figured Subſtance 2 

; e 
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be conceiv'd to be without moveable Subſtance, 
nor moveable Subſtance without figured Sub. 
ſtance, ſince if you take away moveable Suh. 
ſtance, or that Subſtance which is moveabk 
we could have no Conception of Figure; and 
x you take away figured Subſtance, or that 
Subſtance which has Figure, we could have n 
Conception of Motion: Figured Subſtance ther 
and movable Subſtance are diſtinct only by: 
modal Abſtraction, that is, the fame Subſtang 
is really both one and the other, figured ant 
moveable, tho? ſometimes conſider'd as affed 
ed with one of theſe Modes, and ſometimes: 
affected with the other, as appears from th 
unpoſhbility of conceiving one to be without 
the other. Since if you take away figured Sul 
ſtance, you take away that very Subſtanc 
which ſhould be the Subject of Motion; and 
you take away moveable Subſtance, you tak 
away that very Subſtance which ſhould ſuſtai 
Figure. Now I fay this plainly ſhews thu 
theſe things are in reality the ſame, and on 
diſtinct by a Modal Abſtrattion, and according 
Iy that the Ideas whereby we conceive the 
are incomplete, nor adequate Ideas. 

22. That which is remark'd here of Abſtn 
tion in the way of Modality, is. no leſs appl 
cable to thoſe in the way of Habitude, or t 
any other ſort of Abſtractions, if any ſuch then 
be. For as in things only modally diftinCt, of 
cannot be conceiv'd without the other, or! 


the other be conceiv'd not to be, fo ay 
tna 
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hat formal diſtinction which is between things 
1d that certain Habitude of Agreement under 
hich they are conſider'd, there is no poſſibi- 
ty of conceiving one if the other ſhould be 
moved, ſo much as in Thought, For ſo tho? 
can conceive Figure in general, according to 
he abſtract Reaſon of it, without thinking 
pon this or that in Particular, yet if there 
ould be ſuppoſed to be no Circles, no Trian- 
les, no Squares, Cc. tis impoſſible I ſhould 
are any Idea of Figure remaining after all 
cle are taken away. And indeed this is no 
ore than what follows from the general Na- 
re of Abſtraction, and therefore muſt be true 
all the ſorts of it. For an .abſtra& Idea is 
ppoſed- to be really the fame with that from 
hich it is abſtracted, and to owe its diſtin- 
ion only to the operation of the Mind, that 
daſiders it without conſidering the other. And 
Wt indeed it may do. But if that other ſhould 
: ſuppoſed not to be, the very Foundation of 
| Abſtraction would be taken away, and fo L 
ould have nothing to abſtract from, and fo 
duld have no abſtract Idea. 42 
23. From theſe Principles then I gather this 
ule, That whenſoever I find it in my power 
t only Negatively but Poſitively to Abſtract, 
len 1 can fo far divide and ſeparate one thing 
Im another in my Thoughts, as to be able 
WF" only to conceive one of them without con- 
W'ving the other, but to have a clear and di- 
nct Conception of one as exiſting, tho? — 
OL % 
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other were removed out of being, or were ſup. 
poſed never to have been, I may then conclud 
this to be a ſure ſign that there is no Modal n 
any other ſort of Abſtraction in the Caſe, bu 
that the Ideas are ahſolute and complete, ſug 
as have no dependance upon, or communicg 
tion with one another; and conſequently: that 
the things whoſe Ideas they are, are of a kin 
and order wholly diſtinct. There being n 
further condition wanting to confirm the coy 
ſequence from the diſtinction of Ideas to th 
diſtinction of Things, than the compleatne 
and Intireneſs of thoſe Ideas; which whoeve 
denies to be a ſufficient Mark or Argument 
real diſtinction, makes it utterly; 4mpoſſible i 
us to know any thing, and very impertinent i 
argue or diſcourſe about any thing. 4 
24. To apply this Rule then to the Cit 
which is now under Conſideration ; It ſeemsi 
the firſt place very clear that I cannot only al 
ſtract a Thinking Being from an Extended 
ing, or Matter, but that I can conceive a Think 
ing Being to be, even tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Ma 
ter not to be, and that becauſe I can ſo co 
ceive it while I doubt whether Matter be or nt 
I can upon Metaphyſical Principles doubt, 
by a further purſuance of thoſe Principles the 
appears Reaſon to be otherwiſe ſatisfy?d, wi 
ther there be any ſuch thing as Matter or Bod 

in the World. Not only for the Reaſons 
ſigned by Des Cartes taken from the Errors! 
the Senſes, and the Imagination which wes 
of many non-exiſting things in our ſleep, 
4 


_ 
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alſo partly becauſe Bodies are not the Cauſes of thoſe 
Senſations which we have upon their occaſion, and 
partly becauſe we do not ſee them (as will be ſhewn 
in the ſequel) either by themſelves or by Ideas that 
proceed from them. And therefore our ſeeing them, 
or having Ideas of them, is no Argument that they 
really are. Therefore I can doubt, and that very juſt- 
y and reaſonably, whether they are or no. But I can- 
not doubt of my Thinking, nor yet of my Being while 
| think, as Des Cartes rightly remarks. But then if I can 
either doubt of my Thinking, nor of my Being while 
think, *tis plain I can conceive a Thinking Being to 
he (as conceiving my ſelf to be both Thinking and Be- 
ng) and that while I doubt whether there be any ſuch 
hing as Matter or no. And if l can conceive a think- 
g Being to be even while I doubt whether there be 
ny ſuch thing as Matter or no; this ſhews that my 
onceiving a Thinking Being to be, does no way de- 
end upon my ſuppoſing che exiſtence of Matter, and 
onſequently that I might conceive it as well as I do 
ow, tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Matter not to exiſt, as in- 
eed it does not as to me, while I doubt of it. Beſides, 
[am fully ſure, that I do conceive a Thinking Be- 
2 to be, ſo am I that there is ſuch a Thinking Being 
I conceive, even while I doubt of the exiſtence of 
latter: Which ſhews again that I might conceive the 
me thinking Being, tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Matter to 
a pure Non Ens, ſince that which I am certain of can 
dway depend upon that which I am in doubt of, ſince 
it did, it would. be as doubtful as the other. The ſhort 
that which I am ſure of, cannot as to the truth of it, 
pend upon what I am in doubt of whether it be or 
: Therefore I may conceive a Thinking Being to 
; tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Matter not to be. But now 
is more than can be ſaid of figured Subſtance and 


Ieable Subſtance, for tho? I can conceive one — 
theſe 
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theſe without conceiving the other (or elſe they would 
not be ſo much as formally diſtin) yet I cannot . con- 
ceive figured Subſtance at the ſame time ſuppoſing 
moveable Subſtance not to be, no, nor even if ſhould 
doubt whether it be or no. And therefore from my being 
able to conceive a Thinking Being to be, tho” I ſhoull 
ſuppoſe Extended Being not be, I conclude that th 
Ideas of theſe things are diſtint not by modal Ah. 
ſtraction, as figured Subſtance and moveable Subſtance, 
dut really and intirely diſtin& from one another, an 
independant one upon another, and that becauk 
_ whenever they are muſt be according to thei 

deas. 


25. But to carry this Matter a little further; | 

think, and when I think I think of certain Truths 
and when I think of theſe Truths I find I underſtand 
them; whence I gather, notwithſtanding my Ign6 
rance of ſome Truths, that all Truth is intelligible 
And ſome Truths I find I always underſtand in the fan 
way and manner, as not being able to conceive thet 
any otherwiſe. And theſe I perceive to be neceſlar 
eternal and immutable. Truths, whence I gatin 
that ſuch Truths indeed there are, and that the 
are always intelligible, as being always Truths, an 
intelligible only after one determinate manne 
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which ſappoſes their being ſimply ſo. As Intellig rly 
bility then is a Property or Affection of Truth, den 
conſtant and perpetual Intelligibility is a Property 


neceſlary and external Truths. They are always all 
for ever intelligible. And this is as neceſſary a Truth! 
any of the reſt. But now this cannot be without ſupp! 
ſing a Thinking Being, to which the Intelligibility of a 
Object carries a neceſſary Relation. Therefore 


Thinking Being is full as neceſſary as any noel 
rub 
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ruth is. But now all Matter is contingent, and 
being utterly impoſſi ble that What is neceſſa-- 
ſhould depend upon what is contingent , it 
ems ſufficiently plain that we may conceive. 
Thinking Being, tho?. all Matter ſhould be 
ppoſed not to be, which again proves che 


me Concluſion. 


pundation of a whole Science (that which is 
led, tho? I think not very properly, by the 

ame of Geometry) is yet however not neceſ- 
to Thought. For when I think I find 


at every one may that will at all reflect) 


eellectual as not to have any corporeal Phan- 
ns, Images, or Repreſentations of them; 
aas I then have them not, ſo I want them 
"Wt, being able to think of thoſe things as 


demonſtrate the Affections that belong to 
Mm with as much evidence and certainty as 
an in the other Objects that are repreſented 


chen that the Idea of Matter, tho* a very 


eight, but that I conceive Things by w 
pure Intellect as well as by Imagination, an 
that 


26. Beſides, the Ideas are independant upon 
eanother as well as the Things, and Ican have 
ge Idea of a Thinking Being without the Idea 
Matter. The Idea of Matter, tho? of a great 
omprehenſion, ſo as to be the Object and 


Wat there are abundance of things which I 
Waceive after a manner ſo pure and ſo wholly. 


arly, to underſtand them as perfectly, and 


me under thoſe corporeal appearances. 1 


+ and filling, is nor the only ode ven 


* 
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that even while I have the Idea of Matter h 
fore me, and contemplate Things that havey 
intelligible Extenſion; for even thoſe ye 
Things admit of a pure intellectual Conſider 
tion, as Des Cartes has moſt happily obſerni 
and proved by the Inftances of a Triangle and 
Chiliagone. Of this diſtinction between pure ii 
tellect and Imagination (one of the beſt Dif 
veries of the new Philoſophy) I ſhall have ocg 
ſion to ſay more hereafter. At preſent, ſuppoſin 
it, I thence infer that the Idea of Matter is 
ſo neceſſary to Thought, but that I can thi 
without it. And if I can think without it, the 
I can have an Idea of a Thinking Being, th 
I had no Idea of Matter; nay, (were ſuch 
Suppoſition poſſible) tho? there were inde 
no ſuch Idea at all. And if I can, then I wol 
further propound it to be conſider'd, wheth 
this does not prove that theſe are not abtra 
but compleatly diſtinct Ideas, and conſequent 
that the things are as really diſtinct as d 
Ideas. | 

= Further yet, if Thinking Being and I 
tended Being were diſtinct only by a mod 
Abſtraction, in like manner as figured Bel 
and movable Being are conceived to be, tik 
however by ſuch an Abſtraction one of the 
may not formally include the other, yet 
would never poſitively and actually exclude! 
even as figured Being never excludes moves 
Being, Well then, it I can inſtance in a Thill 
ing Being, from whoſe Idea all Extenſion 
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ofitively and neceſſarily excluded, then I hope 
will be granted me that Thinking Being and 
xtended Being are not diſtinct by a modal Ab- 
ration. But now this I can do; for I have 
me the Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect, 
nd ſo has every Body elſe, even thoſe that deny 
e real Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, ſince other- 
iſe they will deny what they do not conceive, 
nd ſo will deny they know not what. But 
en as ſuch an Idea muſt include Thought, as 
ing a Perfection, ſo for the contrary Reaſon it 
uſt exclude Extenſion. Such a Being then muſt 
a Thinking Being, and muſt not be an Ex- 
nded Being. Here then is an Inſtance of a 
hinking Being, that is not an Extended Be- 
g; nay, that cannot be, and that becauſe 
g Idea poſitively excludes all Extenſion. But 
Ay give me ſuch an Inſtance of a figured Be- 
g that is, not a moveable Being: You can- 
dt, But then does not this plainly ſhew that 
eſe Things are not diſtinct by a modal Di- 
inction, ſince if ſo *tis reaſonable to think that 
| Xl would never be found to be excluſive of 
"Wc! other; but on the contrary, as every Ex- 
Wed Being would then be a Thinking Being, 
W cvery Thinking Being would alſo be an Ex- 
nded Being, even as every figured Being is 
oa moveable Being. The Sum is, if theſe 
eas, Thinking Being and Extended Being 
ee diſtinct only by a modal Abſtraction, then + 
$ reaſonable to think they would be always 
01502 tir ,25 5 un- 
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undivided, even as figured Being and moveahl 
Being are, whoſe diſtinction is ſuch. But wi 
are ſure at leaſt of one Inſtance wherein the 
are divided, And therefore *tis reaſonable tg 
think that they do not owe their diſtinction u 

any ſuch modal Abſtraction. 
228. But there is an eaſy Suppoſition that wil 
yet further clear and conclude the Point. | 
ithall only beg leave to ſuppoſe (what eva 
Geometrick ſtrictneſs will allow to be a reaſon; 
ble Poſtulatam) that God is able to create a pun 
Thinking Being, that is not at all Corporal 
as alſo on the other ſide that he is able to creat 
a Being purely Corporeal that does not think 
What I here ſuppoſe as poſſible, is no mon 
than what is generally preſumed to be, ae fat 
actually done; but I ſhall content my felt wit 
ſuppoſing only the Poſſibility of it: And tlu 
I hope, is fo fair a Demand, that even the A 
thor of the Letters againſt the Biſhop of Wa 
ceſter, who is ſo liberal of Thought, as to bt 
ſtow a Capacity of it upon Matter, leſt i 
ſhould limit the Power of God, will not tid 
to grant it me. For ſure he, that exalts tl 
Power of. God, fo far as to be able to end 
Matter with Thought, (which in its Eſſence, 0 
his own Confeſſion, it does not include) m 
needs allow me to ſuppoſe what is a great dt 
leſs, that by the ſame Omnipotence he 1s a 
to make Matter without it, that is, pure Mi 
ter that does not think, as alſo for the. li 
reaſon that he is able to make a Thinking 
103 


Wing that is not at all Material, but 4 


able to make two ſuch Beings, ſo he is able 
to make them ſeparately by themſelves, a 
Thinking Being by it ſelf, and a Material Bei 

dy it ſelf, (notwithſtanding the preſent act 
nion of theſe in Human Nature; ) or that he 
an make one of them without making the 
ther; or which comes to the ſame, that when 
e has made them both he can preſerve one of 
hem in being, and annihilate the other. 


n the two-fold Separability of Things; fot 
Things may be ſeparated either thus, as When 
ne remains, the other periſhing or not being; 
r thus, as when both remain, but without 
ny real Union with each other. Now in the 


irt place, either of theſe Suppoſitions would 


he Things, and that becauſe either of the Se- 
aralities does ſo, as is moſt clearly demonſtra- 
e of each of them: For when one Thing can 
when the other is not, then moſt certainly 
ne is not the other; ſince if they were really 
e ame, it would follow that the ſame Thing 
buld be and not be at once. And ſo again, 
hen Things can exiſt Ken own one an- 
her, tho? at the ſame time tis as neceſſary 


iſ it would follow that the ſame Thing cov a 
ſeparated from it felf, which is fepugnantto 
e Meraphyfical Unity of any Being. This then 

= #5 D 2 would 


pure Spi- 
cir, Or if he pleaſes, we will ſuppoſe that as God 


29. Theſe two laſt Suppoſitions weer 


mediately prove a reality of diſtinction in 


at one ſhould not be the other, ſince othef- 
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would clearly prove the diſtinction of thek 
Things, ſince if one be produceable withoy 
the other in either of the Senſes ſuppoſed, 
appears that one is not the other, . which j 
all that we can underſtand by a real diſtin 
Qion. 


8 . 


30. Well, but to ſet by this Concluſion for; 
while, according to our. preſent Method of res 
ſoning, we are. to prove the diſtinction of th 
Ideas, and by that the diſtinCtion of the Thing 
Let us then to our Suppoſition again, and f 


whether it will do that too. The Things ar . 
ſeparately producea ble, which ſuppoſes that 3 
they are ſimply ſo. Now as from their beim . 
ſimply produceable, we may conclude (accord K | 
ing to the Principles eſtabliſh'd in the form 1 
part of this 2 ed b that there are Ideas a . 
cording to which they are to be produced; { 1 0 
from their being ſeparately produceable we ma wm 
as well argue, that thoſe Ideas whereby tif - 
are ſo produceable are complete and really ag... 
ſtinct Ideas. For if a Thinking Being and a 7 
Extended Being are ſeparately produceabeiM. 
then it ſeems plain that the Idea whereby a 
of theſe is produceable, is not the Idea hen C 
by the other is produceable, fince if it wer | 
then the Production of the one would involi " 
5170 Fr e 4 the oxher, and ſo. th * 
could not be produced aſunder, which is agaul. 

the Suppoſition. Tn other words, If a This 
18 1435 and an Extended Being be really b. . 
Gi Idea, thas 5, Cfor I would willingly be off 

— TIA 9 
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Wood if I could) if the very ſame Being be 
Idea both Thinking and Extended, however 
y us conſidered ſometimes under one Forma 
ty, and ſometimes under another; then the. 
roduction of a Thinking Being would be alſo 
he Production of an Extended Being, and ſo 
hey could not be produced apart. But we ſup- 
0 them ſeparately produceable, and thence 
ink we have wel to conclude” that their 
leas are completely and intirely diſtinct Ideas, 
d not the ſame Idea incompletely conſidered. © 
31, But then if the Ideas of theſe Things are 
ally diſtin& (as upon this fair and unrefuſable 
ppoſition it appears that they are) this will” 
ve us a further right to conclude that the 
hings themſelves are ſo too. For as we may 
eve from the diſtinction of Things to the di- 


om the diſtinction of Ideas to the diſtinction 
Things. Only there is this difference be- 
ten the one Method and the other, that in 
e former we argue 4 Poſteriori, but in the lat- 
r 4 Priori; for as diſtinction of Things. is a 
gn of diſtinction in Ideas, fo the diſtinction of 
eas is the Ground of all the diſtinction that 
or can be in Things. oo 
32. And in this we have touch'd upon the 

e reaſon why from the real diſtinction of 
er Ideas, we may juſtly infer the diſtinction 
Things. This indeed is by ſome preſumed, 
d we have hitherto preſumed it as reaſonably - 
might, there being no other direct way to 

D 3 know 


inction of Ideas, ſo we may as juſtly argue 
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know the diſtinction of Things but by the 


Ideas we have of them; but neither we nor 
they, as I know of, have as yet undertaken tg 
reſolve this Conſequence into its true Ground, 
or to aſſign any Rational Account of it. Not 
indeed do I know how it can be done but- upon 
the Ale om of the preſent Theory, and up 
on them th | 


e reaſon is ſo very obvious that 
we cannot well miſs of it. The real diſtinctio 
of Ideas argues the like diſt inction in the Thing, 


becauſe indeed as IL but now hinted, it is the: 
ground of it. Things were made according el 
their Ideas, and therefore if the Ideas are 3 


ally diſtinct, ?tis impoſſible but that the Thing 
mult be ſo too. And hence it is that we ca 
juifly argue from the one to the other, from tit 
diſtinction of Ideas to the diſtinction of Thing 
which yet would be no Conſequence if eithe 
there were no ſuch Ideas, or if we did not ſe 
Thing by the ſame Ideas whereby they wen 
made. For as for Ideas that are Modalities ( 
our own Souls (as ſome are pleaſed to dream 
IT ſee no reaſon why any diſtinction in #: 
ſhould argue any diſtinction in Things. Fd 
what Connexion is there between my being ii 
riouſly modify'd and made different from m) 
ſelf, and other things being really different fro 
one another. But 1 — I ſee Things by thol 
very Ideas whereby they were made, then Ul 
deed I have good reaſon to think them really d 
ſtinct, if I find that their Ideas are ſo, and ti" 
becauſe they were made according. to 5 Weſt 
i. & » | | 40 ea} 


nd 1 
ing 
£15 
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deas. Which by the way I commend to the 
Wonſideration of my Reader as a good Argu- 
nent to prove both the Exiſtence of our Ideal 
orld, and our ſeeing things in it, ſince ' tis 
ther wiſe impoſſible to give an Account why 
he greateſt diſtinction in our Ideas ſhould ar- 
ue any in things, unleſs our Ideas of things 
> alſo thoſe very Ideas whereby they were 
xrm'd, and from whence they receiv'd their 
xecifick difference. But upon this Hypotheſis 
e Queſtion is reſolved as ſoon as asked, fo 
ell do theſe things hang together. 

33. But to return; there appears now upon 


at the Ideas of Thinking Being and Extended 
eing are complete and really diſtin Ideas, 
d not one and the ſame Idea incompletely 
nſider'd. And if the Ideas of theſe things are 
ll diſtinct, then the things conceiv'd by 
Wieſe Ideas are as really and verily diſtinct as 

Ic Ideas themſelves are. And therefore as we 
Way, and mult fay of one of theſe Ideas, that it 
not the other, ſo we may, and upon that 


at it is not the other, and conſequently that 

Extended Being 1s not a Thinking Being. 
nd if an Extended Being is not a Thinking 
ag (as ſeems now plain ſince the Idea of the 
e is not the Idea of the other) then tis as plain 
Wt an Extended Being cannot think. And to 
& whether it can or no, will be as wiſe a 
weſtion as to ask, whether a Circle can be a 
D 4 Square? 


e whole a great deal of reaſon to conclude 


foundation, muſt ſay of one of theſe Things, 
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Square? which cannot be affirm'd without thy 
extremity of Confuſion and Contradiction, 
34. Should any one now come in with ſuck 
an Objection as this, what tho? Extenſion be ng 
4 hought, yet why may not an Extended Beiq 
think? For tho? Extenſion be not Thought, ye 
it is not more diſtinct from it than Figure 
from Motion. And yet theſe, as diſtinct as the 
are, can unite together in the ſame Subjed 
And if a figured Subſtance and a moveable Sub. 
ſtance, notwithſtanding their being diſtinQ i 
Conception, are yet the ſame in the thing, the 
why may not a thinking Subſtance and an ex 
tended Subſtance be in reality one and the ſame 
Subſtance, notwithſtanding the diſtinctneſs d 
the Ideas whereby they are conceiv'd? Thy 
Objection, how conſiderable ſoever it might 
have appear'd, and what trouble ſoever it might 
have given us, if it had been urged ſooner 
comes now too late to do us any prejudice a 
being already prevented in what we have pre 
miſed; for by that it may appear that the Cal 
is not at all the ſame, and that there is no man 
ner of Proportion between the things updl 
which the Objection proceeds, Figured Sub 
ſtance and moveable Subitance are, as we han 
ſhewn, incomplete Ideas, as being only moda 
ly diſtin from one another; which tormality 
of diſtinction, as it is conſiſtent with a re 
Identity between the Ideas themſelves, fo col 
ſequently it can argue no real diverſity betweel 
the things concery*d by them, and that becaul 
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ſhings are not made according to incomplete, 
ut according to complete and perfect Ideas; 
r in other Ron are not made by 


deas as they are abſtractedly or imperfectly 
onſider'd by us, but as they are in their own u- 
ligible Natures, But now thinking Subſtance: 
ad extended Subſtance, are, as has been 
iewn, complete and really diſtinct Ideas, and 
here there is ſuch a diſtinction in the Ideas, 
here mult be the like diſtinction in the Things, 
ecauſe Things are made according to their 
deas. And conſequently an extended Sub- 
ance will be as diſtinct from a thinking Sub- 
ance, not as a figured Subſtance is from a 
oveable Subſtance, but as Figure it ſelf is 
om Motion, or even as Extenſion is from 
hought, And accordingly as we can never 
uly ſay that Figure is Motion, or that Ex- 
nion is Thought, ſo we can never truly ſay 
hat an extended Being is a thinking Being. 
5. But to complete the Anſwer, I further 
id, That tho' perhaps Thought be not more 
tinct from Extenſion, than — is from 
lotion (not to diſpute at preſent whether 
ere may be degrees in real diſtinction,) yet 
ere is not the ſame poſhbility that Thought 
ould be in an extended Being, as that Figure 
ould be in a moveable Being. For Figure 
d Motion are both Modes of extended Sub- 
ance, and ſo if Figure be in a moveable Be- 
=: 'tis not as moveable but as extended, the 
ne extended Subſtance being the 0 ot 
1 
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both thoſe Modes, with which it carries: 
ſuitable proportion. But now Thought and 
Extenſion are not two Modes, as Figure an 
Subſtance are, Extenſion not being the Mok 
of any Subſtance, but the Formal Reaſon ani 
eſſential Difference of that Subſtance which 
we call Matter; and therefore if Thought b 
in an extended Subſtance, it will not be afte 
the ſame manner as Figure is in a moveabl 
one, that is, that the ſame Subſtance only 
ſhould be the common Subject of both, but i 
muſt be in an extended Subſtance as /ach, 
as that ſignifies a Subſtance whoſe Eſſence is to 
be extended. Between which there appear 
no manner of proportion, which makes a great 
diſparity in the two Caſes. For indeed (ﬆ 
much alike as theſe two Queſtions may ſeem, 
and as apt as ſome may be to confound them) 
tis one thing whether a Subſtance that is ex 
tended can think, meaning a Subſtance which 
has extenſion belonging to it as a Mode. And 
another thing, whether an extended Subſtan 
can think, meaning a Subſtance whoſe Eſſence 
is to be extended. Now this latter is what we 
muſt be ſuppoſed to mean in the preſent 
Queſtion, which plainly ſhews it to be a very 
different Queſtion from the other, viz. Whe- 
ther a moveable can be alſo a figuredSubſtance! 
And accordingly,tho? the latter may be anſwer. 
ed Affirmatively, yet there is great reaſon to 
think that the other cannot, ſince if an extend: 
ed Subſtance can think, that is, FR 

whole 
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choſe Eſſence is to be extended, then it will be 


cceſſary that Thought ſhould proceed fromEx- 
bon (as every Property that is in a Thing muſt 


roceed mediately or immediately from the Na- 
re or Eſſence of that thing) which we have 
ood Reaſon to think cannot be, becauſe of the 
deal diſtinction between Thought and Exten- 
on, not to ſay a Thinking and an extended 
eing. For tho), for inſtance, a Subſtance that 
Circular may alſo ſucceſſively at leaſt admit 
f a Triangular Form, yet if you could ſup- 
oe a Subſtance whoſe Eſſence is to be Circu- 
r, you would not ſtick, I preſume, to ſay of ſuch 
Subſtance that it could never be Triangular. 

36. Well, but after all, ſhould we examine the 
lea of Matter, and find Thought in it, that 
deed would be a happy diſcovery, and ſuch as 
ould deſerve a Sacrifice to the Muſes for the 
arity of the Invention. But let us ſee: The 
dea of Matter is an extended Subſtance, and 
much is granted by the Author of the Let- 
rs, only he adds ſolid to it, wherein we will 
low him to pleaſe his Fancy, ſince by it he 
akes no alteration as to the Iſſue of the Que- 
ion. Now this intelligibly extended Sub- 
ance (for ſo we muſt further ſpecify it, to a- 
od confounding the Idea with the thing) 
2v10g intelligible parts one without the other, 
el. Ns plain in the firſt place that *tis mentally di- 
t0lilible, as having © thoſe intelligible parts. 
and if there be an intelligible diviſibility in the 
0 a, there muſt be a real one in the * 
C 88 
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becauſe Matter is made according to its Ide, 
whereupon it follows that all Matter is dip 
fible as fuch, it being not to be conceiv'd that 
a thing ſhould be extended and not diviſibk 
which by the way ſhews the Doctrine of D. 
mocritus concerning Indiviſibles to be impoſſible 
And thus I ſee D:vi{ibility in the Idea of Mat. 
ter. I ſee alſo in it Impezetrability, it being a 
impoſſible, or rather as inconceivable, that on: 
of theſe Intelligible parts ſhould be contained 
in the other, as that one ſhould be the other: 
whence it further follows (from the confor- 
miry, that Matter mult have to its Idea) that 
all Matter is really impenetrable, as accord. 
ingly we find it to be. For if to one Inch 
ſuppoſe of Matter, another be added, this ne 
ceflarily makes two Inches, which plainly 
ſhews that one does not occupy the place d 
the other, ſince if it did it would ſtill be but 
one Inch, which is againſt the Suppoſition, 
Again as the Idea of Matter contains Divil” 
bility in it, for the ſame Reaſon it will contain 
Intelligible Figure, that ariſing from termina 
tion of Extenſion as the termination does from 
Diviſion. Now as for Motion, tho? this be not 
fo formally contain'd in the Idea of Matter 3s 
the other Properties of it, yet there is that i 
it which will lay a Foundation for its poſſibi 
lity, which is ſufficient. For Matter in the 
Idea of it, having intelligible parts (which 
is the more explicit Notion of extenſion) this 


is a ſufficient reaſon why Matter in the . 
ou 
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ould have real Parts one without another, 
nce otherwiſe i: will not be conformable to its 
dea, if it has not that really which the other 
15 intelligiblyj. But now it Matter or Body 
1s ſuch real Parts, theſe parts muſt be.reall 

liſtant, more or leſs from one another, an 

0it will be poſſible for one Body to exiſt ſuc- 
eſſiyely upon or to the Parts of another Bo- 
ly, ſo as ſometimes to anſwer to this Part, 
nd ſometimes to that, which ſeems to be all 
hat we can underſtand by Motion, as it is a 
ode of Body, which can ſignify only the 
ranſlation of a Body, from one part of Mat- 
er to another, as — + I move my Hand up- 
n the Paper now Iam writing. But as for 
otion as it ſignifies that Force or Power, 
hereby a Body is ſo tranſlated, that I do not 
abe to be any Mode or Property belonging to 
atter, nor indeed do I in that Senſe find 
ſotion in the Idea of Matter, any more than 
hought. | ; 
37. Theſe are the Properties that are con- 
i'd in the Idea of Matter, and you ſee how 
ne all derive from that Idea, as indeed nothing 
ori" be ſaid to be contain'd in the Idea or in- 
z ligible Eſſence of a Thing but what is de- 
in eible from it as a conſequent, from its Na- 
ral Principle. And truly, beſides theſe, it 
ould be a pretty hard task to find out any 
tber. For as for Solidit) if that be taken 
lithematically, tis the ſame with that Intel- 
able Extenſion which is the very Idea of 
| =; Matter, 
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Matter, and fo it neither adds any thing to 
nor can be properly ſaid to be contain'd in 
And if it be taken Phyſically, then either 
ſignifies the Imperviouſneſs of one Body to: 
other, or that which hinders two Bodies fro 
coming together (in which Senſe I find it uſ 
by the Author of the Eſſay q 
ow cam Human Underſtanding) a 
48. then *ris the ſame with Ine 

| trability, or elſe it means th 
compactneſs of the whole, from there bein 
a deal of Matter under a little Surface, 1 
oppoſition to Rarity, and then it imports nt 
any Property belonging to Extenſion, or th 
can be in the Idea of it, but only more Degree 
of the fame. But as for Solidity, according: 
the vulgar and popular Senſe of it, wherein 
is uſed for hardzeſs, as-when they ſay a hat 
ſolid Body, meaning one and the ſame thi 
by thoſe two 'Terms, this is either no real Pr 
perty belonging to the Nature of Body, b 
is only a Sentiment which we feel in our ſel: 
upon that reſiſtance, which it makes to 0l 
touch, or if it ſignifies any thing in Body, 
can mean nothing but what is to be refolrl 
either into the compactneſs, or into the | 

ration of it. 

38. But we have not yet among theſe foul 
out Thought, No, nor never ſhall while 
look for it in the Idea of Matter. To ſeek 
it here is to ſeek for the Living among i 
Dead. The depth (the whole Abyſs of Ma 


tel 
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) fays it is not in me; And upon inquit 
chat it is not, unleſs one of theſe ou! 
e Thought, which would be equal Extrava» 
ance either to ſuppoſe or to confute. But 
noreover as our inquiry reports that it is not 
0 (to prevent all loſs of Labour in a further 
arch) our Reaſon will aſſure us that it can- 
ot poſſibly be in the Idea of Matter, becauſe 
the real diſtinction and intire diverſity be- 
een the Ideas of a thinking, and of an ex- 
ended Being. Since to ſuppoſe Thought to 
e contain'd in the Idea of Matter, notwith- 
anding this Ideal diverſity between a think- 
o and an extended Being, would be all one 
if you ſhould ſuppoſe that a Circle ſhould 

Nie the property of a Triangle. But now 
Thought be not in the Idea of Matter, then 
s plain that it cannot be in Matter itſelf, 
d conſequently that Matter cannot Think. 
nd that becauſe Matter (as every thing elſe) 
ſuppoſed to be made according to its Idea, 
d conſequently. to have its Rea! Nature con- 

mable to its Idea! Nature. 

. And ſo much is granted even by the Au- 
or 0 — — againſt AGE | 
e Biſhop of Worceſter, viz. See his repiy te 

at Thought is not included rhe Biſts a War 
zun the eſſence of Matter. But 2d Letter. 
yen he is pleaſed to betaghe 1 
1neelf to the Omnipotence of God, which he 

have able to beſtow upon Matter a. pP. 

ll of Thinking, tho no ſuch Power be (OF 
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his own Confeſſion) included in the eſſence 


needs ſay that to aſſign the Power of God i 


„ . e, tet 


it. Tis I acknowledge a little odious to di 
pute the Power of God in any Caſe, and in 
ſome Caſes not very Philoſophically done 9 
ingage one in it. And ſince this Gentlema 
expreſly owns that Thought is not included i 
the eſſence of Matter, it will concern him ti 
conſider whether this be not one of thoſe Caſe, 
J have, I hope, a due reverence for the Power o 
God, and would be as far trom ſetting any un 


due limits to it as he can be. And yet I mu 


ſtead of a Natural Reaſon, or to fly to tl 
Power of God àagainſt clear Reaſon, appear tt 
me equally unphiloſophical. And indeed coi 
ſidering that we can take our Meaſure d 
Things, only by thoſe Ideas which we han 
of them, if after we have duly compared thok 
Ideas, and determined of the natures and di 
ferences of Things according to them, it ſhl 
be thought a ſufficient Anſwer to have n 
courſe to the Power of God, then we ſhal = 
ver be able to know how to judge of 29 
thing, or when we have concluded any thus 
And Tranſubſtantiation it ſelf may be godl 
found Doctrine, notwithſtanding all that ol 
Philoſophy ſhall remonſtrate to the ' contra) 
from the Idea which we have of Body. - © 

40. But to apply our Anſwer a little me 
diſtinctly, there are two Senſes wherein 6 
may be ſuppos'd able by his Almighty Poe 
to make Matter think, Either in a divide 


1 


Cits 
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rin a compounded Senſe, that is (to give the 
eaning of this School-diſtin&tion in plain 
ngliſh) either in this Senſe, that that which 
efore was an extended Being, may afterwards 
tranſmutation become a thinking Being, or 
this, that an extended Being, remaining 
n extending Being, may alſo have Thought 
parted to it, and ſo at the ſame time be 
Thinking as well as an Extended Being. 
low tho? I am not able to comprehend how, 
t I ſhall not pretend to deny but that it may 
2 poſſible to an Almighty Power to make 
atter think in the former way of underſtand- 
git. He that could make a thinking Being 
t of no Being, may, for ought I know, be as 
ble to make the ſame out of an extended Be- 
g. And he who was able out of Stones (as 
Wc Scripture ſpeaks) to raiſe up Childen unto 
abam, may alſo for any aſſurance I have to 
Wc contrary be able to make a thinking Be- 
of mere Matter. I ſay I know not but that 
e fame Power that could do the one may alſo 
W the other, tho? I muſt withal obſerve that 
0Wither of the Inſtances proves that it can, as 
oor being fully commenſurate to the Caſe, 
r when a thinking Being is ſaid to be made 
Wo of nothing, the Phraſe out of nothing, ſig- 
hes not the Matter, but only the Term of its 
oduction, But when a thinking Being 1s 


d to be made out of an extended Being, the 
anng muſt be, that 'tis made out of it, as 
Matter from whence, which is much hard- 


E 


er 
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er to conceive than the other, unleſs you wil 
ſuppoſe one to be annihilated, and the other 
to be produced in its room, but then ' tis not 
making a thinking Being, out of an extend. 
ed Being, but out of nothing, as in ordinary 
Creation. And ſo again, when God is ſaid to 
be able out of Stones, to raiſe up Children u 
Abraham, I ſuppoſe there is no neceſſity of Un 
1 the Text, as to the Souls of thok 
Children, but only as to their Bodily par, 
that which is intellectual Being, from el ſewhen 
to be derived, as in ordinary Generation. Ii 
like manner as when God is ſaid to hat 
form'd Adam from the Duſt of the Ground 
we can underitand it only of his Body, 
Original of his Soul being otherwiſe account 
for even by the ſacred Hiſtory. But now there 
is a vaſt deal of difference between conven 
ing one ſort of Matter into another, as Stond 
into Fleſh, or Water into Wine, &c. (for tit 
effecting of which perhaps there needs no mot 
than a new arrangement and diſpoſition ( 
Parts) and converting Matter into Spirit, or ali. 
extended Being, into a thinking Being, thin 
intirely different in their whole Order an 
Kind from one another; which yet, tho'« 
the extremeſt difficulty of any thing that al 
fall under our Conception, I will not fay 
abſolutely impoſſible. | 
41. But now as for making Matter to tlul 
in a compounded Senſe, that is Matter, remal 
ing Matter, this is a Thing of a very a 
Coll 
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onſideration from tlie other, and that muſt be 
etermin'd by other Meaſures. And yet even 
ere I ſhall readily acknowledge that God is 
ble to make Matter to do whatſoever can be 
one by the Power of Matter, becauſe he per- 
ly underſtands what the Power of Matter is, 
nd knows alſo how to manage it to the beſt 
lvantage. And if Men, by that little Skill 
hich they have in the Mechanical Arts, 
d that little Power which they have to uſe 
d apply that Skill, can yer perform ſuch 
eat and wonderful things, God, who com- 
ehends all Mechaniſm in its utmoſt extent, 
d wants no Power to reduce his Theory to 
actice, can, to be ſure, if he pleaſes, perform 
uch greater, even all that the Power of Mat- 
r can poſſibly riſe to, or (which is the true 
eaſure of that Power) all that the Idea of 
atter can in any intelligible degree be ſaid to 
ntain. But to go beyond that, or to give 
atter a Power or a Perfection that is no way 
ntain'd in the Idea or intelligible Eſſence of 
atter, this would be to alter the Species, and 


ad of making Matter to do this or that, to 
1 ke ſomething elſe to do it, which is not 
Bd atter; concerning which, there is no dif- 
WW: | 


2. If then God can make Matter think, it 
lt be by ſomething contain'd in the Idea or 
ence of Matter; for as for any ſuperinduceu 
<tion that is not within the Comprehenſion 
tat Eſſence, a make a change - 

| 2 rac 
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the Species. But now Thought is not in th 
Idea or Eſſence of Matter. We have ſcen by 
Examination that it is not; we have proved by 
Reaſon that is not; and our Author confeſs 
that it is not. And to this I further add, tha 
as Thought is not in the Idea of Matter, þ 
neither can it reſult from any thing that is con 
tain'd in that Idea, it being apparently imp 
ſible that any Diviſion, Figure, or Motion ſhoulilii 
beget Thought, becauſe of the utter diſpropoM 
tion and Ideal diverſity of theſe things. k 
ſides, that if they could, then Thought woll 
ſtill be (at leaſt potentially) contain'd with 
the Idea of Matter, which is contrary to w 
we have before ſhewn, and now ſuppoſe. Fru 
hence then we may ſafely determine thus far: 
leaſt, that God cannot make Matter think byar 
thing that is in the Efſence of Matter, the 
being nothing of Thought contain'd in tb 
And yet again, if he can make it think it mu 
be by ſomething contain'd in the Eſſence MF 
Matter, ſince to make it think by any ade 
titious or ſuperinduced Vertue that is no . 
contain'd in the Eſſence of Matter, would not! 
to make Matter think, but ſomething elſe. ) 
we have our Author's leave to ſuppoſe it i 
poſſible that Matter ſhould be made think 
any thing in the Eſſence of Matter, partly i 
his owning Thought not to be contain'd in 
Eſſence, and partly from his flying to ſupeſ 
duced Perfections; and I leave him from i 
Premiſes to draw the Concluſion. = L 
| 43. 
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43. The only thing in this way and form of 
rowing that can with any pretence of Reaſon 
de excepted againſt, is the Suppoſition upon 


ent of any Perfection not contain'd in the Idea 
f Matter, ſhould of neceſſity alter the Species 
f it, But I think this is very plain, becauſe 
he Idea of a thing is the meaſure of its Species, 
5 being that according to which it is form'd ; 
nd therefore if any thing be ſuperadded that is 
ot in the Idea of a thing, it muſt neceſſarily 
ary the Species of it, as rendring it diſcon- 
rrmable to its Idea. And our Author muſt 
ot have conſider?d the Nature of Ideas ſo well 
might reaſonably be expected from one that 
as aid ſo much about them, if he is ignorant 
at the Idea of a thing does one way or other 
dmprehend within its extent whatever be- 
"gs to that thing whoſe Idea it is; if not 
WE mally, yet at leaſt potentially; or if not di- 
Gly, yet at leaſt by conſequence : For ſo tho? 
Triangle in the moſt ſimple and preciſe Con- 
tion of it be only a Figure compriſed of 
ee right Lines, yet theſe three Lines will ne- 
ſlarily make three Angles, and theſe three 
ngles will be equal to two right ones, &c. 


ink ad fo all the Properties that belong to, and 
y ſe demonſtrable of a Triangle, do ſome way or 
4 in er riſe from the Idea of it, in like manner 


Motion, Figure, &c. do from the Idea of 
Watter, And indeed otherwiſe there would 
no reaſon to hinder but a Triangle might 
E 3 have 


viuch it proceeds, viz. That the Superinduce- 
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have the Properties that belong to a Square 
Circle, or any other Figure. And therefor 
our Author makes no juſt Parallel, how populy 
ſoever it may ſeem, when from the Additia 
of Motion, Vegetation, Life, &c. to Matte 
without making any eſſential change in it, he 
carries the Gradation of his Argument 1 
Thought: For theſe things (Senſe only excepte 
if he means Perception by it, ortherwiſe nt 
are contain'd within the Idea of Matter, a 
leaſt by way of conſequential Reſult. When 
as Thought, even by his own Confeſſion, is 
contain'd therein, and therefore cannot be a 
ded without a ſpecifick Variation; for wh 
tho? it be as he ſpeaks, but one ſtep higher, yeti 
it be ſuch a ſtep as paſſes into another kind, t 
plain that Matter cannot have it and rem 
What it is, any more than two right Lines 
be -—_ to incloſe ſpace while they rema 
Tight. 

oo But once more, and all at once. No 
withſtanding the infinity of God's Power (fra 
Which far be it any thing here ſhould be i 
tended as a Derogation) all the rational Wor 
knows that there are Impoſſibilities, And it 
our Author is pleaſed to allow, as of neceſl 
he muſt, that Thought is not contain'd in i 
Eſſence of Matter; and ſince, as we havell 
ther ſhewn, the Idcas of a Thinking Bel 
and of an Extended Being, are Ideas really a 
intirely diſtin, as indeed his own Concelii 


would ſufficiently prove, there being no - 
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Reaſon why Thought ſhould not be contain'd 
in the Idea of Matter, but only becauſe of the 
deal diverſity of a Thinking and of an Extend- 
d Being; I ſay theſe things conſider'd, I would 
leave him to adviſe with his own better 
houghts, whether, for God, in this com- 
pounded Senſe, to make Matter think, be not 
he very ſame as to make a Circle to be a Square, 
and conſequently whether the former be not as 
mpoſſible as the latter. 

45. Well, then we may now at length not 
nrcaſonably conclude upon Conſideration of 
rhat has been thus amply premiſed, that Mat- 
er cannot think. And yet I am conſcious of 
hought (and that not a little upon this occa- 
on) and *tis that indeed whereby I know that 
am, and have a real Being in the World. 
hat then that thinks in me is not Matter, 
xcauſe Matter cannot think. And therefore 
have in me a Principle diſtinct from Matter, 
ally and wholly diſtinct, an immaterial and 
onſequently an immortal Soul; which indeed, 
aa Subſtance at large, would be immortal as 
hat ſignifies unperiſhable, becauſe no Sub- 
ance naturally periſhes, but only the Modali- 
es of it. But as being alſo a Subſtance really 
ſtinct from Matter, muſt likewiſe of neceſſity 
aiſſol cable, that which does not conſiſt of 
ay parts not being capable of any Diviſion or 
olution, 


E 4 46. But 
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46. But beſides the Immortality of the Sou 
(a great Concluſion, and which alone ſhey 
the Principle from whence it is derived to hay; 
been worth the Conſideration we have be. 
ſtow'd upon it) there is yet ſome further in. 
provement to be made of the foregoing Dy 
ctrine concerning Matter's being uncapable 
Thought, and that in two Reflections, one re, 
lating to ſenſual and intellectual Pleaſure, and 
the other concerning the Souls of Brutes. 

47. For in the firſt place, if Matter cannq 
think, then ſince all Senſation (as we ſhall fur 
ther obſerve hercafter) is a kind of Though, 
we may hence further conclude that *tis the 
Soul and not the Body that is the true Subject 
it, That *tis the Soul that ſees and not the Ey 
(according to that of St. 4. 
In Eſal. 41. ſtin, Oculi feneſtræ ſunt Mentis 

Interior 7 qui per has vidi, 
quando Cogitatione aliqua abſens eſt, gm” Paten 
the Soul that hears and not the Ear, the Soul 
that taſts, ſmells, and feels. And that tho? we 
talk of intellectual and ſenſual, ſpiritual or cot 
poreal Pleaſures, yet that *tis not the Body but 
the Soul only that is the proper Subject of them, 
And accordingly that the true difference bt 
tween them does conſiſt, not in this that fn 
ſual or bodily Pleaſure is that which is perceiv( 
by the Body, and intellectual that which is pe! 
ceiv'd by the Soul. Nor yet (as I once thought) 
in this, that ſenſual Pleaſure is when the Bod 


is primarily affected, and the Soul ſecundari) 
0! 


„ 
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by participation, and that intellectual Plea- 
re is when the Soul is primarily affected, and 
e Body ſecundarily or by participation (the 
ul being the only true percipient in both) 
it in this, that ſenſual Pleaſure is that which 
e Soul perceives by the mediation of the Body, 
hon the occaſion of ſome motion or alteration 
it, whereas intellectual Pleaſure is that which 
e Soul perceives immediately by it ſelf with- 
t any ſuch occaſion from the Body. 

48. Bur to carry our Principle one ſtep fur- 
er, if Matter cannot think, then we may 
curely determine thus far concerning the Souls 
Brutes, that if they are Matter then they 
n have no Thought, not even the leaſt Sen- 
tion properly ſo call'd; or if they have any 
houglit or Senſation, then they are not Mat- 
. So then either they are not Matter, or if 
ey are, then they do not think. Or thus, 
ther they do not think, or if they do, then 
ey are not Matter. Thus far in the general 
clear, and conſequently no room left for any 
ddle Hypotheſis that ſhall pretend to come 
tween the two Extremes. But which of the 
xtremes themſelves bids faireſt for the Right, 
quires more particular Conſideration, which 
rour own and the Reader's Refreſhment, we 
all adjourn to the following Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Digreſſion concerning the Souls | 


Brutes, whether they have any T Hong 


or Senſation in them or no? 


* O thoſe that have been accuſtom'd t 
judge of Things according to the A 
pearances of Senſe, this will ſeem a very ſtraꝶ 
Queſtion, and ſhould it happen to be dete 
min'd in the Negative, that perhaps would þ 
thought yet a ſtranger Azſwer. But ' tis to 
remember'd, that ſenſible Prepoſſeſſions are ti 
greateſt Prejudice we have to contend with i 
our Search of Truth; and I am fo far from al 
dreſſing the enſuing Reflections to thoſe th 
are govern'd by them, that I think theya 
not fit to be conſulted with, much leſs to it 
Judges upon ſuch an Enquiry as this, in wh 
nothing but the chaſt Anſwers of pure and u 
corrupted Reaſon, is to be regarded. Thx 
therefore I ſhall only attend, as the propt 
Meaſures by which this Matter is to be cl 
cluded; and if, following the Light of cla 
Reaſon, I ſhould happen to determine any thi 
againſt Senſe, I ſhall, I believe, find my (eli 
clined rather to deſpiſe that Objection, thant 
change my Meaſure, or renounce my Guide, 


2, NU 
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2, Not that I pretend to give a poſitive and 
bſolute Determination upon this Queſtion. I 
o not think it poſſible to be done with any 
ertainty on either ſide, unleſs we were better 
cquainted with the inward Natures and Eſ- 
znces of Things than we are; for upon this the 
int will be found to turn, both as to the 
ling it felf, and as to our Knowledge of it. 
or as whether Brutes think or no, muſt de- 
end upon their Natures, ſo our Knowledge of 
his muſt in like manner depend upon our 
nowledge of thoſe Natures. And therefore 
ince we do not preciſely know what kind of 
atures or Eſſences God has beſtow'd upon 
heſe Creatures, *tis impoſſible (without a Di- 
ine Revelation of that) we ſhould be able to 
eh with certainty whether they do think or 
o. Something indeed may be determin'd, ex 
pot heſi, according to what we have already 
ntimated, as that if they are Matter then they 
annot think, or, if they do think, then they 
re not Matter, becauſe Matter has been 
uroved uncapable of Thought; but as to the 
bolute iſſue of the Queſtion, that, I think, 
e can hardly make any definitive Judgment 
dt; only there may be greater Probabilities on 
ne {ide than on the other, and which of them it 
that ſeems to carry the molt rational Ap- 
parance, ſhall be our preſent Buſineſs briefly 
nd impartially to conſider. | 
q. This is a Subject of a vaſt Latitude, and much 
may be ſaid upon it, but I think the whole 9 
0 
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of the Queſtion may be compriſed within thr 
Suppoſitions: For either the Souls of Beaſts au 
Matter and ſo do not think; or elſe they d 
think, and fo are not Matter; or elſe they an 
both material and thinking. Which Suppd 
tions, becauſe they contain the full ſtate of th 
Queſtion, we will for more diſtinction's fad 
conſider as ſo many different Opinions concen 
meg it. 

” The two firſt Opinions agree in this co 
mon Principle, That Matter cannot thin| 
And conſequently, that if the Souls of Beal 
are Matter, then they do not think, or if the 
do think then they are not Matter. They car 
ſent in the general, that Matter and Though 
cannot conſiſt together, and ſo. that they ca 
not be both material and thinking, and divid 
only upon the particular fide which they aret 
determine for, viz. whether they are Matte 
and do not think, or, whether they do thin 
and are not Matter. 

5. One of theſe Opinions fuppoſes that tt 
Souls of Beaſts do think; but then, conſiſtent) 
with it ſelf, it ſuppoſes alſo that they are 1 
Matter, but immaterial, and by conſequend 
immortal. Thoſe of the other way conceivin 
this will engage them in great Difficulties ant 
Inconveniences, chuſe rather to ſuppoſe that ths 
are mere Matter, but then they are alſo ſol 
conſiſtent as in conſequence of their comma 
Principle to hold that they do not think. h 


tween which two comes in the third Hae 


al 


) 
ne 


ys DR : 
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„ endeavouring to unite theſe extremes in 
ne, by ſuppoſing that the Souls of Beaſts 
) both think, and are alſo material. 

6, Againſt the middle of theſe Suppoſitions 
or ſo indeed it properly is, a Logical middle, 
Wo” as here ſet down a Phyſical extreme) there 
es ga ſtrong Preſumption, and a very clear 
roument, The Preſumption is this, that it 
nds to undermine the Foundation, upon 
hich our own Immortality ſtands, For if the 
ouls of Brutes, notwithſtanding their being 
ere Matter do yet think, then our Souls 
otwitliſtanding their Thinking, may be for 
ught we know material too, and ſo liable to 
orruption. The Argument which lies ſo clear 
gainſt it, is no leſs than the whole preceding 
hapter, wherein it has been ſhewn that Mat- 
er is utterly uncapable of Thought. But 
ow if Matter cannot think, then from this 
rinciple we may ſecurely argue, that if the 
ouls of Brutes are Matter, they do not think, 
rift they do, then they are not Matter. Or 
you will thus, that either they are not Mat- 
er, or it they are, they do not Think; or that 
ther they do not Think, or if they do, then 
ey are not Matter. From which two forms 
ny! arguing the one Hypothetical, and the other 
W:14cive, it plainly appears that the Souls 
| brutes cannot be Material, and Thinking 
0, ſince if they were, then Matter would 
link, which would be a contradiction to the 
mnciple ſuppoſed. 


7. Re- 
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7. Rejecting therefore this middle wy 
which unites Matter and "Thought togethe 
in Brutes, as utterly abſurd and unmaintain 
able, we ſhall now find the competition y 
lie wholly between the two extremes, thati 
whether the Souls of Beaſts be Matter a 
don't Think, or whether they do Think, aut 
are not Matter, | 

8. Theſe will be found to be the two Risi 
Suppoſitions; but before we determine an 
thing in favour of either of them, I muſt dt 
them both the Juſtice to ſay, that whethe 
abſolutely right or wrong, they are howere 
both in the general conſiſtent with themſelve 
which the middle Opinion is not. When! 
ſay conſiſtent with themſelves, my meaning 
is, that they do not contradict in one Part 
what they affirm in the other, which the mit 
dle Opinion upon the Principle ſuppoſed plain 
ly does. Since by that Suppoſition, to fa 
that the Souls of Brutes are Matter, is b 
conſequence to ſay that they do not think 
and to ſay that they do think, is by conſequence 
to ſay that they are not Matter, which in e 
fect will be to ſay, that they are Matter, ail 
not Matter, and that they think and do nd 
think. 

9. The two extremes then, are the on! 
conſiſtent Opinions. But however ' tis 0 
thing for an Opinion to be conſiſtent with it 
ſelf, and another thing to be abſolutely tr 
ſince tho? one part of an Opinion may 4 
| ove 
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erhrow another, yet the whole may be over- 
own, or ſhewn to be falſe, by ſome other 
rgument. And ſince, tho? both of theſe ſup- 
als are conſiſtent with themſelves, yet but 
of them can be true, it will now be a pro- 
r enquiry to conſider which is moſt likely 
he ſo. 
10. Now as for that Hypotheſis which a- 
ribes Thought without Matter to Brutes, 
0 it be not nigh ſo abſurd as that which 
ppoſes them to be Material, and yet to 
nk, yet I muſt needs own that 'tis intangled 
th much difficulty and perplexity, is liable 
ſeveral rational Arguments that may be urg- 
| againſt it, and has none to rely upon, but 
ly ſuch as are drawn from a certain imagi- 
ry Experience, that is grounded upon the 
ntuſe appearances of Senſe. 
11, For in the firſt place (to give a Specimen 
this charge) if we aſcribe Thought, or 
rception to Brutes in any degree, tho? it be 
ly in that of Senſation, where ſhall we ſtop, 
what ſhall we deny them ? If they are al- 
Vd to have it in the degree of Senſation, 
may they not be capable of it in the degree 
Reaſon ? That indeed is thought too much, 
n by thoſe who contend for Thought in 
utes, who as kind as they are pleaſed to be 
them, are yet however willing to diſtinguiſh | 
mſelves from them, by a peculiar Privilege 
Ich they reſerve to themſelves above them. 
WW accordingly while Man glories in being 
a 
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a reaſonable Creature, the poor Beaſts are fi 
to be contented with an Inferior kind « 
Knowledge, that which for diſtinction fak 
is call'd a ſenſible or ſenſitive Knowledge, ory 
moſt with ſome dark adumbrations of Reaſy 
(dark enough indeed, as being they know ng 
what) ſomething that looks like it, but is not 
But why this Partiality ? And why, ſince the 
are ſo liberal to them, as to allow the 
Thought, are they ſo ſcanty in the Proport 
on of it? Is it that they may not make the 
equal to themſelves ? But tho? this may be; 
Reaſon of Inducement, yet this is no wat 
rantable or juſtifying Reaſon. And I dou 
it will be impoſſible to aſſign any that is. Hh 
if the Souls of Brutes are Matter, then thy 
are not capable of the /owe/t degree of Thought 
and if they are not Matter, then they may | 
capable of a higheras well as of a lower. And! 
we give them any, how ſhall we know wht 
we have gone high enough? For as for thatd 
ſtinction of a ſenſible Knowledge, as oppo 
to that which is of the rational Kind, iti 
by ſenſible Knowledge is meant the Knowle 
that is from a Material Principle, and in ti 
Senſe there is no ſuch thing as a ſenſible Kno 
ledge, becauſe Matter cannot think; or d 
that Knowledge which is from an imma 
rial Principle by the Mediation of the Sem 
or upon ſome impreſſions made upon cert 
parts of the Body. But now ſuch a ſenſi 


Knowledge or Perception (tor we take * 
of 


1 
ok 
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dge here in a large Senſe) tho? call'd ſenſible 
1 certain reſpect, is yet abſolutely Intelle- 
ual, tho? perhaps of the loweſt kind; and if 
utes are once allow'd to have an intellectual 
rception in any degree, why they ſhould 
nt them juſt to the very loweſt, is what 
ither I, nor they, I believe, do well under- 


ind. 
12. It will be ſaid perhaps that they deny 
em Reaſon, becauſe by their Actions, it ap- 
ars that they have none. But in the firſt 
ce, if they make this Plea, how are they 
nliſtent with themſelves, ſince at another 
e, when another end is to be ſerved, they 
highly magnify their great Sagacity, and the 
ny wonderful Performances which they are 
ſery'd to do? Beſides, this Argument from 
ar Actions, concludes nothing againſt their 
ing capable of Reaſon (upon the ſuppoſiti- 
of their Thinking) however it may be pre- 
ded againſt their actual having it. But 
ther will it prove that. For in the firſt 
ce, how are they ſure that they underſtand 
ir Conduct, — that the ſilly appearance 
ich their Actions ſeem to carry, may not be 
ing to their not being acquainted with the ſe- 
Meaſures by which they proceed? But how- 
ſuppoſing their Actions to be really as ſilly, 
il conducted as they appear to them; yet 
after all do they know but that this may be 
ly by ſome Organical Indiſpoſitions of 
ir Bodies, and not thro' any defect in their 
F under- 
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underſtanding Faculty, juſt as it is in the d 
of Fools and Changelings, whom yet theſe y 
ry Men will allow to be reaſonable Creatur 
as to the Power and Faculty, tho' not ag 
the actual uſe and exerciſe of it. And h 
do they know but that Brutes (who certain 
do not act more fillily than ſome Men) m 
be ſo too, if they once allow them to hy 
any Thought. Thoſe indeed that think th 
have none, muſt by conſequence deny thy 
that of the ſuperior kind ; ho to grant the 
one degree of Thought, and to deny the 
another, ſeems at beſt very arbitrary, a 
without a ſufficient foundation in Reaſon, 
that methinks they {ſhould either deny the 
what they grant them, or not be ſo ditha 
to grant them what they are pleaſed to de 
them. 

13. But again, as we ſhall not well kn 
where to ſtop as to Thought, if we allow al 
degree of it to Brute Creatures, fo nelti 
ſhall we know where to ſtop as to Brutes, 
which of them will you exclude ? It you 1 
ſuppoſe a Horſe to think, or a Dog, or a bl 
then why not a Fly, or a Louſe, or a Wor 
or a Snail, or even an Oyſter ? And if | 
things as theſe ſhould be allow'd capabl 
Thought (which I am apt to fancy the m 
liberal beſtowers of it, would not be extrel 


forward to grant, at leaſt as to the la 
them, tho? upon the foundation they $0 
fee no reaſon why they ſhould make any* 
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eption) there will be a ſhrewd Temptation, 
o inlarge the Bounds of the thinking World, 
nd to take in Vegetables into the honourable 
ociety, ſo that a ſenſitive Plant may perhaps 
due time, come to ſignifie ſomething beyond 
gure or Metaphor. | | 

14. Again, if the Souls of Beaſts have any 
houghr or Perception, then of neceſſity they 
uſt be Immaterial, Of which conſequence 
t. Auſtin ſeems to be ſenſible, when he tells 
e Manicheans, that the Soul of a Fly is better 
an the Sun. And ſo indeed the Opinion we 
e now conſidering ſuppoſes them to be, upon 
te general Principle which it has in common 
th the other, viz. that Matter can't Think, 
ut however tho? the conſequence be undeni- 
le, yet this (to go no further) will ſeem a 
ry hard Conſequent, the Souls of Beaſts being 
nerally ſuppoſed to be material, even by 
oe that allow them Thought. But then a- 
n what will the conſequence be of their be- 
g Immaterial ? Even no leſs than that they 
e Incorruptible, and ſo naturally Immortal, 
ach again will ſtrike hard againſt the vul- 
r Upinion wherein the Souls of Beaſts are 
eſumed to be as Mortal as their Bodies, and 
ordingly to Periſh with them, as being no 
material than they are, which ſeems alſo 
ta little favour'd by Holy Scripture, when 


al: makes this difference between the Spirit of 
aa, and that of a Beaſt, that the former 
ward, and the latter goes downwards 
peu the Earth, F 2 15. But 
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15. But as Paradoxical as it is, and as Aqj 
ſcriptural as it ſeems, to ſay that the Souls | 
Beaſts are Immortal, ſo however they muſt of 
ceſſity be upon this Suppoſition. For beſides thy 
Immortality is the natural conſequence of in 
materiality, that which has no extenſion, not h 
ing capable of any diviſion, to ſay that the 
are immaterial and mortal would lead 
ſtrange and intolerable abſurdities. For | 
the firſt place, if the Souls of Beaſts, tho in 
material, are yet mortal, then nothing hi 
ders, but that our Souls may be alſo mort, 
notwithſtanding their being immaterial. At 
ſo there will be no proving, or knowing, | 
Reaſon that we have immortal Souls. N 
indeed by any thing elſe : For tho? Faith i 
ſures us of an everlaſting Life after this, 
if what is immaterial may be mortal, we kno 
not but that Immortality Faith ſpeaks of, m 
be wholly of a poſitive Nature, ſuch as deper 
altogether upon the Will and Power of 60 
and that naturally, and in themſelves, 0 
Souls may be as mortal as our Bodies. Whi 
at leaſt would be a very Unphiloſophica), 
not an Irreligious Conſequence, 

16. But then again, the Souls of Beaſts: 
upon this ſuppoſition more Noble and Exc 
lent than their Bodies. 1. As Immatc! 
2. As Thinking. And yet if theſe immatef 
Thinking Subſtances, are at the fame il! 
Mortal, and having theſe high Privileges 
bove the Body, do yet Periſh with it, ra 
| P 
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ain that they are made for the Body, and 
are no other end than the enjoyment of it. 
ut then it ſeems a more excellent Being can 
made for, and ſubjected to that which is 
ß excellent, which is againſt the Rules of all 
der and Proportion. Whence will follow 


ofe ſtrange conſequences rec- 


* J - 
vd up by * Mr. Malebranche, Wire arty on 


z. That God wills Diſorder; tion of M. de la Ville. 
it human Nature is not cor- 
ed; that God might make Man for the enjoy- 
nt of Bodies, and ſubject him to the motions of Con- 
iſcexzce (which upon this Suppoſition cannot 
proved to be a Diſorder or Depravation of 
ature, ſince it might have been the firſt In- 
Nation of it) which deſtroys wy Sin, and 
[quently overthrows Religion, by taking away 
neceſſity of a Mediator. 
17. Theſe are dreadful Conſequences, and 
W:cclore for the avoiding of them it will be ne- 
ary, ſuppoſing the Immateriality of the 
us of Beaſts, to ſay that they are Immortal. 
t then this will turn us upon other Difficul- 
„ For if the Souls of Beaſts are Immortal, 
n before we make a Step further, what a 
ror mult it ſtrike upon our more reflecting 
oughts to conſider what liberty we take 
a theſe immortal Lives, and how many of 
m we daily ſacrifice, not only to what we 
eur Neceſſity, but even to our Fancy and 
Humour, to our Pleaſure and our Diver- 
WW as alſo to conſider how cruelly and abu- 
F 3 ſively 
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ſively we treat them; which Practices neith 
eonſiſt with the Dignity of their Souls, nor 
with that Senſe and Perception which is; 
ſcribed to them? For as ſuppoſing the Souls 
Beaſts immaterial and mortal, it would be: 
ſtrange Thought to conſider that every time 
kill their Body, I deſt roy alſo a Soul; 10 ſupp 
ſing them Immortal (as indeed they muſt} 
ſuppoſed) it would be a very hard thing tod 
geſt, that a Creature that has an immortal 9 
rit ſhould be ſlaughter'd to nouriſh and ke 
alive my mortal Body, when there are ſo may 
other natural Proviſions for its Suſtenance. 
pecially conſidering that the Creature I killa 
feed on is Innocent, and I a Sinner. 

18. But what {hall we do with theſe imm 
terial and immortal Souls of Beaſts, or hy 
ſhall we diſpoſe of them after they are part 
from their Bodies? We muſt ſuppoſe themt 
ther in a ſtate of Miſery, or in a ſtate of Hag 
neſs, or ina ſtate of Neutrality, Miſerable tix 
cannot be, becauſe innocent. Nor would it 
very reaſonable to aſſign them a ſtate of Ne 
trality. For tho' ſome Philoſophers talk d 
ſtate of Silence and Inactivity that belong 
humane Souls before their entering into ti 
Bodies, and others that are for the ſleep ot t 
Soul between Death and the Reſurrection, 
ſign the like ſtate to them during that Inter 
(which perhaps may be the real caſe of an 
fant in the Womb) yet tis to be conſider'dt 
this 15 only for a certain time in the ſupp 

Jalti 
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ſtances. But to ſuppoſe ſo many thinking 
eatures to be for ever preſerv'd in a ſtate of 
eing, that is, neither happy nor miſerable, 
ems in effect the ſame as to ſuppoſe them con- 
ved for continuing's ſake, without any fur- 
er end or purpoſe ; which would be too ridi- 
lous a Suppoſition to be in earneſt main- 
ind. 
10. We muſt then ſuppoſe them in a ſtate of 
pine. But what kind of Happineſs ſhall it 
- What will you have a Mahometan Paradice 
them, conſiſting of ſenſual Delights? Such 
deed would beſt become Brutes; but however 
at cannot well be, while theſe immaterial 
irits of theirs are ſeparate from their Bodies. 
or ſenſual pleaſure being (as was noted be- 
re) that Pleaſure which the Soul perceives by 
e mediation of the Body, the natural poſſi- 
lity of it muſt depend upon its vital union 
ith it. The Souls of Beaſts therefore are not 
iturally capable of enjoying this kind of Hap- 
nels while in a ſtate of Separation. And ſhould 
ey be ever united to Bodies again, tho” they 
ould, *tis true, recover that Capacity, yet to 
poſe that God ſhould make ſo many imma- 
nah immortal, thinking Beings, only for the 
dily Life and the enjoyment of its ſenſual 
alurcs, is a Thought not very becoming 
her of him or of them. 
20. Shall then their Happineſs be intellectual? 
lat would be great indeed, and another valu- 
n would then be due to — and Mice than 
4 is 
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is uſually ſet upon them, even by thoſe wh 
ſuppoſe them to have Thought. Well, by 
{hall this Happineſs be by way of Reward, 9 
54 way of a pure and inconditionate Bounty 
It by way of Reward, then you muſt ſuppok 
them moral Agents, capable of Good and Ei 
and of Laws and Obligations. Burt if by wy 
of pure inconditionate Bounty, this inde 
would be very kind, and Men perhaps migh 
be inclined to envy the Privilege of theſe hay 
py Spirits who are ſo ſecurely lodged in a Have 
of Reſt and Felicity, which they with ſo muc 
difficulty, hazard and uncertainty are makin 
their way to, through the Waves of a troub|: 
ſome and a tempting World, But this ſeem 
not to be either ſo congruous in it ſelf, ork 
ſutable to the method of God's proceeding, wh 
as kind and bountiful as he is to his Creature 
does not uſe to beſtow ſuch happineſs as th 
upon them, but after ſome trial and probati 
of them, and as a Recompence of their got 
Behaviour. 

21. Beſides, ſhall theſe immortal Souls beal 
ways in a ſeparate ſtate after Death, or {hi 
they be again embody'd? To be always il 
ſeparate ſtate would be violent and unnatui 
to Spirits made apt for the information of b( 
dies, to which therefore they would natural 
require to be united. But to what Bodies [I 
it be? To the ſame that they lived in. The 
the Brutes alſo will have a Reſarrection. h 


if to other Bodies, then either to the Bodics 
| : othe 
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her Animals naturally generated (as in the 
ay of Tranſmioration) or to Bodies that ſhall 
e made on purpoſe for them. As for the way 
f Tranſmigration, beſides that this ſhifting and 
huffling of Souls out of one Body into another 
oks a little untoward, it carries alfo an ap- 
W-:rance that is not very Philoſophick, it be- 
g not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that there is ſo 
tle Congruity and Proportion between the 
ov! and the Body of an Animal, that any Soul 
ould be fit to inhabit and inform any Body, 
;the Soul of an Elephant, ſuppoſe the Body of 
Fly, or vice vers. But after all, the Hypo- 
es of Tranſmigration is calculated only for 
e time of natural Generation, and when that 
all ceaſe, as it will when all the Animals in 
e World are dead, there will be an end of the 
her too. But if inſtead of Bodies naturally 
nerated (becauſe they will not hold out al- 
ays) you will have new Bodies made on pur- 
dic jor them, that would be a very great 
ng, and (that it might not be done in vain) 
ch as ought to be done for ſome very great 
d and purpoſe, which I believe it will not be 
ry eaſy to aſſign. | 
22. And thus you ſee upon the preſent Hypo- 
eis, whether we make the Souls of Beaſts to 
mortal, or whether we make them to be 
mortal, we run into great Difficulties both 
. Which if any one ſhall think to avoid 
W& \uppoling that tho? they are naturally im- 
nal as being immaterial, yet that they are 
anni. 
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annihilated by God immediately upon they 
quitting their Bodies, I am afraid that this wil 
prove but a ſorry Expedient, and ſuch as, is 
ſtead of helping him out of the Mire, will bu 
plunge him further in. In the firſt place thi 


would be a Suppoſition therefore only made, beWxa: 
cauſe they that make it have occaſion for iti; \ 
which renders it precarious in the highelt degte He ci 
Again, this is to be very tree with the Powe en 
of God to ingage it at our pleaſure to ſerve aWcnic 
| 4 But then again what a dreadful 2: 
Thought would it be that every time I kill rhe 
Gnat or a Flea, I procure the annihilation of aWotic 
immortal Soul? And what a profuſeneſs oWcai: 
Luxury and Epicuriſm would it be for us toi: 
live upon Animals, whoſe Souls muſt be ann: « 
hilated that we may feed upon their Bad 
But are ours worth the preſerving at that m 
penſive Rate? he | 
23. But before we make ſuch haſte to deſtrorinc 
ſuch precious Lives (as thoſe of immaterial a 
immortal Spirits muſt needs be) what Ea ble 
ple is there of Annihilation in any place or pam 
of the Creation, that any one ſhould ſuppoſe 1]Wliſe 
here? No Subſtance can fall to nothing of pon 
ſelf, much leſs thoſe that are Immaterial ; nent. 
can we find that God annihilates any. Evian 
Matter, tho? it undergoes an infinite variety Wanoc 
changes, yet it never periſhes ſo much as in oem 
Atom of it. And ſhall God create ſo man: tec 
Myriads of immaterial and immortal Su hy 
ſtances, and then annihilate them? Does Cet 


mak 
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ake to unmake again? But he way annihilate 
he Souls of Beaſts, if he pleaſes. No doubt of 
„ and ours too; and there are not wanting 
hoſe that will tell you that the Souls of wicked 
{en ſhall be ſo diſpoſed of: But as we have no 
xample that God ever did anmhilate any of 
is Works, ſo we have no reaſon to think that 
e ever will, tho? perhaps the Hypotheſis of ſome 
en, and the Lives of others may make it con- 
coient that he ſhould. 
24. It may further deſerve to be conſider'd, 
becher that Argument of St. Auſtin (taken 
otice of by Mr. Malebranche in his Apology 
gainſt Mr. de 1a Ville) which he makes ule of 
gainſt the Pelagians to prove Original Sin, be 
ot equally concluſive againtt Brutes having 
Wy Thought or Perception. St. Auſtin, in the 
ormer of his two latter Books againſt Julian 
e Pelagian, lays down this | 
Principle, That under a juſt Page 9. 
od no Innocent can be miſe- 
ible. Weque enim ſub juſto Deo, miſer eſſe quiſ- 
ua, niſi mereatur, poteit, And then from the 
likeries and Afflictions of Infants concludes, 
pon that Principle, that they can't be 1nno- 
ent, But now it this be a good conſequence, 
ntants are miſerable; therefore they are not 
mocent, becauſe the juſtice of God will not 
ermit that Innocence ſhould be afflicted; then 
ſcems a reaſonable Queſtion to demand, 
hy the conſequence on the other ſide ſhould 
t be full as good; Brutes are innocent, gy 
ore 
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fore they are not miſerable, ſince *tis plain thy 
in both Arguments the conſequence proceed 
upon the ſame common Principle. But the 
they muſt have no Senſe or Perception, ſincei 
they have, tis plain that they are often mike 
rable or in pain. 

25. The Holy Scripture does not much con. 
cern it ſelf about natural and philoſophical 
Matters, and when it has occaſion to touch up. 
on thoſe Points, it does not always exprek 
Things according to the very exactneſs of Phi. 
loſophick Truth, but according to the outwarl 
appearances of things to our Senſes, and the 
common apprehenſions that the generality d 
Men (who judge by ſuch appearances) haves 
bout them. For which reaſon we cannot al 
ways draw an Argument from Scripture for the 
deciſion of natural Queſtions : And for the ſame 
reaſon ſhould the Scripture, at any time, ſeen 
to attribute Thought or Perception to Brutes 
as when the righteous Man is ſaid to regard the 
Lite of his Beaſt, and the Ox is ſaid to know 
his Owner, and the Aſs his Maſter's Crib, and 
the like, this would be of no manner of force to 
ground any Argument upon, any more thantit 
16th of the Firſt of Geneſis would prove tit 
Moon to be bigger than the Stars, becauſe it 
Expreſſions of this kind that ſtrike in with the 
vulgar apprehenſion, the ſacred Style (und 
other Circumſtances determine us to a {tridt! 
Interpretation) may well be preſumed to ſpea 
Popularly and by way of Accommodation. But 


{houll 
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ould it at any time ſeem to deny Thought or 
nowledge to Brutes, as ſuppoſe when it ſays, 
Be je not as the Horſe, or as the Mule, which have 
= nder/tandixg ; that being ſo point blank a- 
inſt the common Sentiment and Appearance, 
ould be of more conſiderable weight, and de- 
erve the greater regard. 

26. But I have two Things to obſerve from 
cripture, in relation to the Point in hand. 
Ine is that the Scripture ſeems to repreſent 
he Souls of Beaſts as Material, and the other is, 
hat it ſeems to repreſent them as Mortal. Firſt, 
Material, as when this is aſſign'd as the reaſon 
the Prohibition of eating Blood, becauſe it 1s 
he Life. Be ſure that thou 
at not the Blood, for the Blood Deut. 12. 
the Life, and thou may'ſt not 
the Life with the Fleſh, And ſo again to the 
ime purpoſe, whatſoever Man, | 
c. eateth any manner of Blood, Levit. 17. 
will even ſet my Face againſt 
bat Soul, &c. For the Life of the Fleſh, is in 
Blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
lar, to make an atonement for your Souls. For 
in the Blood that maketh an atonement for the 
ul. Tis remarkable that in theſe Words, 
nother Reaſon is given for the not eating of 
100d, beſides what was mention'd in the former, 
. becauſe *tis given to make an atonement 
oon the Altar, as much as to ſay, I have ſet 
part for a higher uſe, to be a Ranſom for 
ar Souls, as a Type of the Blood of —_ 
an 
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and therefore it muſt not be eaten. Now thi 


Reaſon join'd to the other, ſeems to be a go 
comment upon it, and to intimate that whey 


the Blood is faid to be the Life, that ſhoulgiſp"" 
ſignify as much as that 'tis the very Soul of He. 
Beaſt. For as *tis the Soul that Sins, foul 
ſeems it ſhould be the Soul that principally aW* 
properly makes the atonement. And as 01t 
cordingly tho' the whole Beaſt be offer'd iH 
Sacrifice, yet the atonement is here aſcribe Mn 
to the Blood. As indeed it ſeems but reaſo Mat 
able that the beſt Thing in the Beaſt, ſhoull 2 
be that which atones for the beſt Thing ee 
the Man, which will {till make it carry a great" * 
er Proportion to the great &. vitl 

Iſa. 53. 10. crifice of Chriſt, whoſe Sw" 

is ſaid to be made an Oferin et 

for Sin. . Irie! 
27. And as the Scripture ſeems to intimats udl 
the Souls of Beaſts to be Material, fo al. 
(which is a natural Conſequence of the other 0 
to be Mortal. This it does when it diſtinguillſ * 
es the Soul of a Beaſt, from that of a Man He 
this characteriſtick difference, that the one ge 
downwards to the Earth, and the other u I It 
wards. And more plainly, when 1t compar 0 
a Man that is in Honour, and without under | 
ſtanding, to the Beaſts tha E 

Plal. 49. periſh. As much as to fa * 
let a Man be never fo col - 

derable for Worldly greatneſs, yet if he Ui 100 


derſtands not the true ends of living, nor whit 
| | 
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« his right Buſineſs and Intereſt in this World, 
he will live as much like a Beaſt, as if his Soul 
rere to die with his Body, as the others does. 
ut now 1f the Souls of Beaſts are Matter, 
hen by the next conſequence they do not 
hink, becauſe Matter, as we have before 
hewn, is not capable of Thought. And fo al- 
0if they are mortal, then by the next conſe- 
uence they are Matter, and ſo again do not 
hink, becauſe if they did, they would not be 
Matter, and confequently not Mortal. 

28. He mult want Eyes, that does not now 
de what a Wood of Difficulties and Objecti- 
pn this fide of the Queſtion is incompaſs'd 
vith, where tho? there are variety of Paths, a 
Man can yet hardly make a Step in any one 
ff them, without being intangled in the 
Iriers, and arreſted in his way! And yet in the 
udſt of all this Perplexity could there be but 
ne clear and rationally convincing Argument 
roduced, to prove that Brutes have Thought, 
jr Perception in any degree (as ſometimes a 
oncluſion that labours under great and unan- 
werable difficulties may yet as to the Truth 
it be ſufficiently Evidext) the darkneſs 
would not hinder me from ſeeing the Light, 
tor ſhould I for the ſake of what is obſcure 
nd unaccountable, reject what is otherwiſe 
ear and manifeſt, as having made St. Auſtin's 
\ule a Maxim in my Meta- 

yſicks, Now negandum eſſe 3 2 "rl 
wa apertum eſt, quia compre- 

end non poteſt quod occultum eſt. But indeed 
as 
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as far as I can diſcern, as there are a rex 
many rational Objections. that lie againſt th 
Suppoſition of Thought or Perception in Brute 
ſo the chief, if not the only Argument thy 
can be brought for it, is that which is take 
from what paſſes (as I may ſay) in their E 
terior, as appears to our Senſes. Which I dou 
will be found to be a Prejudice, ratlier than 
Reaſon. 

29. Tis obſerv'd that Brutes have f 
veral Movements reſembling thoſe which inu 
are accompanied with, and proceed from Sex 
ſation, and that they do a great many thing 
reſembling thoſe which we do by Thought 
and which by the Beauty, Order, and Contr 
vance of them betray a thoughttul Principk 
And hence, without any more ado, *tis cor 
cluded that they feel, think, and underltand 
And this we are apt to look upon as a ſorto 
experimental Evidence, as a ſenſible Proof au 
Demonſtration of the Thing in queſtion, au 
are ready to ſay, That we find by Experin 
that they think and feel; and all that is offer 
to the contrary (tho? with never ſo much Ra 
ſon) is talking againſt Senſe, and againſt Ex? 
rience. 

30. I deny not but that Experience is a Ve! 
good Argument as far as it goes, and fo is ve 
too. And 'tis to no purpoſe to argue again 
them. But that we may not think they go fa! 
ther than indeed they do, tis to be obſerve 


here, (and the careful obſerving of it will pt 
| | ved 
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-nt a great deal of confuſion) that what we 
ave a ſenſe and an experience of in the 
reſent Caſe, is not that brute Creatures have 
hought. We do not properly ſenſe or expe- 
ence that, All that we ſenſe or experience, 
e the outward Actions and Motions which 
occed from them, and the Effects that are 
ne by them. "Theſe indeed we fee. But as 
the internal Principle from which they come, 
at we do not fee, but conclude from what we 
: But whether rightly or no, belongs to 
eaſon to conſider. 

zi. The Queſtion then will turn upon this 
nt, whether this be a good Concluſion, or 
neceſſary Conſequence, that becauſe Brutes 
preſs themſelves (as I may ſay) in ſeveral 
ſtures and Motions reſembling thoſe which 
our ſelves are accompanied with Senſation, 
erefore they feel; or becauſe they do a great 
iy Actions reſembling thoſe which we do 
Thought, therefore they hint Or laſtly, 
ther becauſe they leave behind them ſeve- 
Effects or Works, which, by the Artifice 
( Contrivance of them, diſcover a thought- 
Principle, therefore that thoughtful Princi- 

is in them? To theſe three plain Queſtions 

nal upſhot of the Buſineſs will now come, 
"WF >uppoſitions upon which they proceed 

prizing within their compaſs the whole 

h that is uſually made upon the ſtrange 

vgs that appear in Brutes, in order to the 

Wing that they have Thought. Tis all re- 

G ducible 


ducible (to avoid the tediouſneſs of partici 


if I anſwer at all, I muſt anſwer, No. An 
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Inſtances) to the Motions that they uſe upy 
impreſſions made upon their Bodies; as cryin 
ſuppoſe, when ſtruck, to the Actions that thy 
do; as running away, ſuppoſe, when threx 
ned or perſued, and to the Effects which the 
leave behind them, as the building of Neſtsþ 
Birds, or the making Honey by Bees, 6 
Theſe are the Appearaxces; and becauſe the 
Things reſemble ſuch as we do by Thougt 
therefore *tis pleaded that they which do th: 
do alſo think. But the Queſtion is, wheth 
this be a neceſſary Conſequence ? To whic 


that becauſe theſe Appearances may be othe 
wiſe accounted for, without having recou 
to any Principle of Thought in Brutes for d 
Solution of them. 

32. For tho* Matter be not capable 
Thought /as exceeding the whole Ideal Su 
and Compaſs of it) yet nothing hinders butt 
it may be capable of ſuch outward Mor 
ments as reſemble thoſe which in us proc 
from that Principle. And when the M 
ſhall be ſuppoſed to be in the Hands of 
omniſcient and omnipotent Artiſt, that kno 
how to diſpoſe its Parts, and to order its M 
tion to the beſt advantage, this its Cape 
cannot then fail of receiving its utmolt ! 
provement. God has an infinite Wiſdom 
direct his Power, and as infinite a Power 


execute the Dictates of his Wiſdom ; and Wi 
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ro ſuch Qualifications concur, we cannot rea- 
ably doubt of the Poſſibility of effecting as 
uch as this comes to, that a pure material 
eing may without thinking, by the mere Me- 
aniſm of its compoſure, exert the ſame ſort 
outward Motions which in us take their riſe 

om a Principle of Thought. And ſurely thoſe 
ho exalt the Power of God ſo far as to be able 
make Matter think (which thoſe of the 
iddle way, who ſuppoſe the Souls of Brutes 
be material, and yet to have Thought, by 
ſequence do) cannot without as great in- 
nfitence as irreverence, I will not fay deny, 

t ſo much as queſtion the Poſſibility of this. 

33, Nor ſure can any Body elſe that ſhall 

ly conſider how far the poſſibility of this Sup- 
ſition is promiſed, nay, even exemplify'd in 

e Works of Art, and of Nature. Tho' the 
wer of Matter be ſo imperfectly compre- 
nded by us, and we have fo little force, and 
ct unweildy Inſtruments to reduce that lit- 
Theory which we have to Practice; yet 
Wat ſtrange things in the way of Mechaniſm 
re been done by the Art of Man, and what 
anger things yet may ? And who can tell to 
lat pitch of Perfection that continually grow- 
Art will, by the conſtant Improvements of 
e Mechanical Sciences, in future Ages actu- 
arrive? He that ſhould have been told in 
me of the paſt ones, before the Invention of 
che;, that there might be ſuch an Inſtru- 
at contrived, which by the bare mechanick 
G 2 Stru- 


| 
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Structure and Diſpoſition of its Parts ſhould 4 
what we ſee done by ſome of theſe Maching 
in the ſtate of Perfection they are in at preſen 
would have thought it incredible, perhapsin 
poſſible. And ſhould one of the beſt of thy 
Pieces of Art be now ſhewn to a Stranger 9 
barbarous Country, where nothing of this kin 
had been ſeen or heard of before, he wol 
go near to think it a/ive, And perhaps t 
main Reaſon why *cis not thought ſo by mar 
is becauſe we ſee its inward Structure, f 
Springs and Wheels whereby its Motions 1 
cauſed and regulated. Tho? aſter all, whetkh 
that be a good Reaſon why we ſhould not thi 
it alive, as truly as a Plant is alive (tho? not 
ſo perfect a degree) I know not, as not be 
able to conceive any thing by what we callt 
Life of a Plant, but only a more perfect Mee 
niſm, ſuch a Structure or Diſpoſition of | 
Parts, as inables it to receive in the Juices 
the Earth, and to work them into its prof 
Subſtance, ſo as to grow or be nouriſhed! 
them. And when that Structure is ſo diſort 
ed that it cannot do this, then the veg 
Match ceaſes to go, or the Plaut dies. Thi 
as much as our Reaſon can conceive, tho 
Imagination may be apt to ſuggeſt ſome 
more. I know not what wvztal Principle, | 
but could we ſee the Interior of a Plant 4 
ſtinctly as we do that of a Watch, (but t 
indeed cannot be, the Works of Nature be 


ſo incomparably finer than thoſe of wy 
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ould fee by what Springs and Wheels its vi- 
Operations, as we call them, are carried 
and fo ſhould no more think of Life in a 
int than in a Watch. 
34. But among the many ſtrange and ſtu- 
nous Things done by the artful manage- 
at of Matter and Motion, I chiefly mean 
d appeal to thoſe which are near Imitations 
Life and Senſe, and where there 1s a ground 
d for ſuch a Train and Suit of Movements 
reſemble thoſe which "Thought ordinarily 
duces. The Grotto's and 
ater-works * M. Regis talks * See the Preface 
in ſome great Mens Gar- 83 
;, are a fit Illuſtration 2. p. 5044. 
hat J mean, where when 
angers enter they cannot help treading up- 
certain Springs ſo diſpoſed, that if they ap- 
ach to a Dzana that is bathing her ſelf, they 
make her run away and hide in the Reeds 
Ruſhes; and if they offer to go further in 
luir of her, they will make come towards 
ma Neptune, who ſhall menace them with 
Irident, and forbid their curious Progreſs. 
e you ſee are Movements that uſe to ac- 
(pany the Paſſions of Shame and Anger, 
the occaſions upon which they are done 
les it ſeem as if they proceeded from them 
and you may eaſily carry on the Train a 
t deal further if you pleaſe. But now if 
laaiſm can riſe to ſuch things under the 
duct of Human Art, what will it not be 
G } able 
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able to do under the Direction of a Dini 
Hand? And accordingly M. Regis in the fan 
place applies this Inſtance of the Grotto's (ay 
that indeed very ingeniouſſy) to illuſtrate th ay 
Movements of Brute-Animals, telling us, th ch 
as ſoon as the Animal Spirits enter into the d * 
vities of the Brain, they paſs from thence i E 
the Pores of its Subſtance, and from thoſe Pan . 
into the Nerves, where, according as they 110 
ter more or leſs in ſome than in others, th ord 
are able to'change the figure of the Muſcles 7 
which thoſe Nerves are inſerted, and by th = 
means to give Motion to all the Members, ore 
we may ſee in the Grotto's and Fountains Ec 
great Mens Gardens, that the ſole Force w A 
which the Water moves, as it iſſues from of 
Source is ſufficient for the moving of divers. . 
chines there, according to the various diſpolithy- ; - 
of the Pipes which conduct it: For, ſays he, 
may well compare the Nerves of the Bodis 
Animals to the Pipes of the Machines of tit 
Fountains ; their Muſcles and their Tendons 3 
other Springs which ſerve to move them, th fo 
Animal Spirits to the Water which mH 8. 
them, whereot the Heart is the Source, 
the Cavities of the Brain are the Heads oft 1 
Conduit. In fine, we may conſider the ei m 
nal Objects which, by their preſence, act M. 4 
the Organs of Senſe of Beaſts, as thoſe dt 

gers _ entring into ſome of the Grotto) 
theſe Fountains cauſe, without thinking UN 
the Movements which are there done att / 
preſence. 35, | 
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35. But to paſs from Art to Nature, or from 
e Art of Man to the Art of God. The Works 
f Art are not fo ſtrange, but that thoſe of 
ature are much ſtranger; and that in the 
ay of Mechaniſm, tho* partly our Ignorance 
them, and partly our familiarity with them, 
akes us leſs ſenſible of it. The Works of 
ature are ſo admirable, that 'tis one of our 
reat Studies to contemplate them, and our 
hiloſophy to underſtand them. And yet theſe 
'orks, as excellent and as admirable as they 
re, mult be confeſs'd, at leaſt in great part, 
) be mechanically perform'd. The World is 
great Machine, and goes like a Watch, and 
he ſeveral Bodies that compole its Syſtem are, 
5 to their conſtituent Principles (for I ſpeak 
ot of their efficient Cauſe) mechanically made 
nd laid together, and muſt be in like manner 
olv'd and accounted for. And fo as to the 
perations of Nature, as great and as ſtrange 
they are, they proceed ordinarily from Me- 
laniim, the wiſe diſpoſition of Matter and 
lotion, and then do we underſtand them moſt 
erfectly, and philoſophize upon them with 
lt Satisfaction, when we can reſolve them 
to their Natural, that is, their Mechanick 
auſes. For tho' other Principles (fit rather 
amuſe than inſtruct) have been pretended, 
et doubt not but that the true Reaſon after 
| why the Load-ſtone draws Iron, or why 
lt preſerves Bodies from Corruption, or why 
e Air diſſolves them, why Rubarb purges, 
„ or 
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or why the Fruit of the Quince-tree binds, vj 
Opia tes {till and quiet the Spirits, or why Ce 
fee diſperſes them, &c. I fay, the true and onh 
intelligible Reaſon of theſe Appearances (thy 
not always ny eaſy to find) mult be ſuchy 
is taken from the ſpecifick Contexture of the 
Bodies, and the different Figure and Motion 

thoſe Parts whereof they conſiſt. This yall 
may call, if you pleaſe, Nem Philoſophy, but ti 
what ſhould have been the O/d; and if ay 
one ſhould go about to reprehend it as injuri 
ous to Piety, and ſhould gravely ſay, That ms 
chanick Principles will not ſerve alone to 20 
count for the Phxnomena's of Nature, bu 
that we muſt needs have recourſe to the h 
ing of a God for the Explanation of them, k 
will be found to be one of thoſe impertinen 
Objectors that are ſo far from confuting th 
Hypotheſis they pretend to cenſure, that the 
do not ſo much as contradict it. For when thi 
Moderns contend that there are no other Pri 
ciples but Matter and Motion, &c. to be ſougit 
for in explaining the Phænomena's of Natur. 
they ſpeak of the conſtituent or inherent Prin 


ciples of Bodies, that there is nothing in tt pr 
Bodies themſelves but the Diſpoſition, Figur 
or Motion of their Parts that is the cauſe een 
their Operations, in oppoſition to thoſe ima 
nary Principles of ſubſtantial Forms and = 
litics int oduced by the School of Ariſtotle, M 
in the lcatt ending to exclude a God, 0ip"cc 
ther from Benn, nor from Operation, who o! 


the 
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icy ſuppoſe to have laid things thus mechani- 
ally together, and to conduct and direct them 
cccording to thoſe general Laws of Motion 
vhich he has eſtabliſh'd, whereby the courſe 
Nature proceeds, ſo that the Earth it ſelf 
ay be faid ro bring forth Fruit mechanically, 
r 25 a great Automaton. And whether the 
oly Text may not intimate ſomething to that 
purpoſe b *Aureuc:ry 1 In X&270F02H, Mark 4. 28. 
leave to be conſider'd. | 
36. The very Structure of the Bodies of Ani- 
nals plainly diſcovers a mechanical Intention, 
ince otherwite to what purpoſe ſuch a variety 
Parts, and ſuch an apt Arrangement of them, 
or the better dependance that is to be between 
hem, and rhe cafier Correſpondence and Com- 
nunication that one Part is to have with an- 
ther, But as Man is the molt perfect Ant- 
ul, fo his Body is the moſt perfect Machine, 
fully indeed and onderfully made. And tho? 
ts moſt certain that we have in us a higher 
nociple than Matter and Motion, yet again 
t allo certain that there are ſeveral Move- 
nents n our Bodies, over which our Souls have 
tpreic.1t no power (however it might be in 

Ie rt Inirirution of Nature) and which are 

0 more fubject to our Wills than the ebbing 
nd flowing of the Sea. And tho? it be true 
at there are other Movements of ours over 
lic: We have power, and which we do by the 

cctton of Thought; yet 'tis as true too that 
olten do them without it, meerly by a me- 
chanical 
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chanical direction of the Spirits into the Nerys 
and Muſcles, as when we are in danger of fi 
ling, in which caſe we uſe ſuch Movements f 
our Security as the ſevereſt Reaſon muſt y 
prove, but whereof it cannot be the Caufe 
partly becaufe there is not then any time ft 
Thought or Deliberation, and alſo becauſe th 
molt that uſe them are utterly ignorant of th 
Laws of Mechaniſm, and yet order their Foot 
ing as artificially as the moſt skilful, placig 
their Bodies in the apteſt Poſtures for their pre 
{ſervation ſuch as the wiſeſt Mechaniſt canng 
correct. 

37. But the moſt unexceptionable Inſtand 
that Nature gives us of her Mechanick fe 
formances, is in Plants. Some Animals real 
have a Principle of Thought, and all pretend 
it, and where there are two poſhble Springs 
Action, it may be a little diſputable from win 


it proceeds. But now (as was before obſerv{ * 
the very Life of a Plaut can be nothing elſeb UP / 
2 certain Mechaniſm of its parts, and whaten{ on 
is done either in it, or by it, muſt be done e 
chanically, ſince to ſuppoſe any thinking Pin; 
ciple in it would be to tranſcend the Order FY 
Vegetation, and to paſs into that of Sexſe at leal oe 
if not into that of Reaſon. Which even the E 
mits which the common Philoſophy has ſet * 
theſe degrees of Being, will not allow. Wi... 
therefore that Plants do, they mult do by pu me. 
Mechaniſm, and that even upon the very Wh. pr 
poſition of the School-Pluloſophers. For „ ay, 
| ell 
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ing but two conceivable Principles of opera- 
on, Thought and that, ſince they allow them 
o Thought (tho' I know not upon their Prin- 
ples why they ſhould not) they muſt acknow- 
age that they do what they do by the other. 
ind yet what ſtrange things do they do? I 
peak not of their Medicinal Operations, thoſe 
Iterative or ſanative Effects which they have 
non our Bodies (of which the Tree of Life in 
aradiſe was a wonderful inſtance) which are 
many and various as to require a particular 
{rt for the Conſideration of them, but of thoſe 
rhich they perform within themſelves. And 
heſe perhaps will appear, if compared upon 
qual Ground, not to yield to the moſt ſur- 
1zing performances of Brutes. 

8. The Hony which the Bees by a natural 
hymiſtry extract from Flowers, the Geome- 
ical Structure of the Comb wherein they 
Wodge it, together with the regular Oeconomy 
ad Adminiſtration of their Government, is as 
range a Scene, perhaps, as mere Auimal-Na- 
rc has to ſhew. And yet whoever {hall at- 
enrively conſider how a Plant draws the Juices 
| the Earth to it ſelf, works and elaborates 
noſe Juices till it converts them into its own 
ce, then of that Juice (to ſay nothing of the 
Urculation of it, and its regular diſtribution 
rough all the parts) turns ſome into Wood, 
ame into Leaves, ſome into Bloſſoms, ſome in- 
0 Fruit, ſome into beautiful Flowers, &. He, 
ay, that ſhall dwell a while upon this Conſi- 

deration 
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deration, and ſhall read thoſe who have give 
us the Anatomy of Plants, and deſcribed the 
manner of their Growth, and in particuly 
thoſe nice and curious Obſervations which 
M. Regis has made of this kind, will perhaps 
that time he has done, begin to think it no fad 
unequal Collation if we ſhould ſet the Planta 
Operation agaiaft that of Bees; nor perhays 
charge us with Partiality, if we ſhould prefer it 
before it. And yet 'tis plain that all this i 
here done mechanically; and why not then zz 
well in the other Inſtance ? Or if you will have 
Bees to do what they do by Thought, then 
why not Plants too? And then what a wik 
World ſhould we have, and what great reaſon 
for the Expreſſion of Common Sexſe, when only 
Stocks and Stones would be deprived of it. 
39. And thus whether we regard the Infinite 
Wiſdom and Power of God, or the wonderful 
Examples of things done by way of Machine i 
the Works of Art, or of Nature, but eſpecial: 
ly if we conſider altogether, we cannot I think 
with Reaſon or Modeſty deny, but that 'ti 
poſſible thoſe Actions or Movements which 
are obſerv'd in Brutes to reſemble ſuch as we 
do by Thought, may in them be the reſult of 
pure Mechaniſm, that God, if he pleaſes ſo 
tar to exert his Power, may make a Company 
of Machines that ſhall do juſt as they do, and 
have the ſame appearances of Thought which 
they have. In one Word, that mere Matte! 


ſo, and fo diſpoſed, fo and fo figured, and ' 
an 
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1d ſo moved (which comprehends all that Me- 
hanifm imports) may under the Conduct and 
irection of an omniſcient and omnipotent A- 
ent, be able to produce ſuch movements in 
hrutes, as come from Thought in us, and ac- 
ordingly ſeem to argu it in them. This 
rhoever can doubt of, will ſhew himſfelt to 
are but a ſcanty notion of the Power of God, 
nd as little to have conſider'd thoſe magnifi- 
ent Proofs of it, which he has every where 
liſplay'd in the Works of Nature, and that 
ho' he be not able by the Principles of Mat- 
er and Motion, to explain the Actions of 
hrutes in the particular which yet may be Me- 
hanically perform'd, tho? our ſhort and ſhal- 
ow Underſtandings may not always ferve us 
o render a precite Account of the manner 
ow. And yet I muſt not omit to remark 
hat great Attempts have been offer'd in this 
ind, and greater yet no doubt may. But 1 
all not enter ſo far into the detail of the thing, 
eferring thoſe, who have that Curioſity, to 
bat the new Philoſophy has produced upon 
hat Occafion. 

40. Well but Brutes do not only do ſuch 
tings as reſemble what we do by Thought, 
it ſuch as by the Order, Proportion and Con- 
nvance of the Work betray a Thoughtful 
krinciple. True, they do ſo. And I do no 
ore believe, that ſo Geometrical a Work as 
W Hony-Comb is made by chance, than I do 


cleve that the World was made by chance. 
No, 
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„it being impoſſible for the Art of Man, 
ith all his Philoſophy, to build a Net like a 
ird, or to extract Hony from a Flower like 
he Bee, which indeed 1s not at all ſtrange, if 
ou conſider theſe Creatures as ſo many Ma- 
ines fer on Work tor thoſe purpoſes, by the 
reat Artiſt (the whole wonder of the Mat- 
r then coming to no more than that the 
Vorks of Nature ſhould exceed thoſe of Art, 
hich is no wonder at all) but utterly. unac- 
Wountable if they do theſe things by Thought, 
nleſs you will ſuppoſe them to have better 
bad. pieces than our ſelves. But if they have 
much Thought, or indeed any at all, *tis 
uch again that they do not give ſome Proof 
fit, in other Inſtances, but it they act in the 
ray of Machine (as indeed this determination 
00ne thing ſeems to intimate that they do) 
here will be nothing ſtrange in this neither. 
or Watches mult go as they are ſer. 
41, But admit it poſſible that the actions of 
rutes may be purely Mechanical, it does not 
ence however follow, you'll fay, that they 
ally are ſo. No, it does not. Neither do 
o argue. I know very well, that tho? we 
ay * r from the exiſtence of a Thing, to 
e poſſibility of it, becauſe we then proceed 
om the greater to the leſs, yet we cannot ar- 
le from the poſſibility of a Thing, to the 
tual exiſtence of it, as proceeding then from 
c leſs to the greater. I do not therefore con- 
lude from the bare poſſibility, that the . 
O 
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econfuſe repreſentations of Imagination and 
nſe; to be produced for it. But this ſhews 
hat Prejudice can do, when an Opinion ſo 
mmon (as the Affirmative fide of the Que- 
on is) ſhall have ſo little ground in Rea- 
nto ſupport it, and when Men ſhall decide 
ith Precipitation, and at fight upon a Que- 
on, than which I know none, within the 
hole Circle of Philoſophy that requires a more 
ict Examination. | 

42. Such indeed I do not pretend to have made 
this Diſcourſe, which is not deſigned as a 
t Treatiſe upon the Subject, but only by 
xy of Eſſay, to touch upon the chief Things, 
Ito lay them into ſuch a Scheme, as to open 
View into the right State of the Queſtion, 
at ſo it may appear which ſide of it bids fair- 
for our Approbation. And truly I think 
at by the Light wherein we have placed it, 
5 impertect as it is) any one whoſe Eyes are 
x from the Tincture of Prejudice may now 
that that Opinion which ſuppoſes Brutes 
It to have any Thought or Perception, nor 
Principle in them diſtinct from Matter, 
to be purely Material, and to do what they 
by the advantageous diſpoſition of Mat- 
rand Motion (which is the Carteſian Hypo- 
ls) is by much the more ſimple, eaſy, ſafe 
d probable. For the elt of it being 
t once admitted, which upon the foregoing 
nliderations, I ſee not how any reaſonable 


mon can deny, the difficulties that lie on 
| H the 
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the other ſides, ſeem ſufficient inducement 
to incline one to think it true, for indeed the 
way 1s aer blockt up with impaſſable gi 
ficulties on both the other ſides, the final te 
ſult of which among others, will be eithery 
make us as Mortal as the Brutes, as in the 
mid-way that unites Matter and Thought i 
thoſe Creatures, or elſe to make them as in 
mortal as our ſelves, as in the other way th 
ſuppoſes them to think, and to have immat 
rial Souls, neither of which I preſume can 
very eaſy upon the Mind of any Man, th 
can obtain leave of his Prejudices to make; 
tree uſe of his Thoughts. 

43. Should it now at laſt be objected again 
the fide we have moſt fa vour'd, that if Matt: 
can perform ſuch ſtrange Operations, then 
ought we know, we our ſelves may be no mo! 
than Machines. To this I anſwer, that it i 
deed Matter did Think, then we our ſelves 
notwithſtanding our Thinking, might be 1 
more than Mackizes, Which abſurd conk 
quence as was remark'd before, falls up! 
thoſe of the middle way, who unite Matt 
and Thought in Brutes, by ſuppoſing them! 
have material Souls and yet to Think. ! 
this does no way concern the Carteſian Hyp 


theſis, which only holds that ſuch Operation 1 
are done hy Matter in Brutes, as reſemble tha 
which proceed from a Principle of 'Thougit Wn 
us. For tho? it follows that if Matter uo 


Think, then we who think may poſſibly: la 
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o other Principle in us but what is material, 
xt it does by no means follow from Matters 
eing able to exert ſuch Movements (without 
Thinking) as Thought produces in us, that 
herefore we who think may be no more than 
atter ; that is, in other Words, it does not 
low, that becauſe God can ſo Mechanize 
atter, as to make it capable of doing ſome 
nings that correſpond to what we do by 
Thought, that therefore he can ſo Mechanize 
as to make it Think. So that we who do 
hink, and are conſcious to our ſelves that we 
0, ſhould be concluded to be no more than 
latter, only becauſe ſome other Creatures, 
ho do not think, but only imitate what we dQ 
Thought, are ſuppoſed ta be no more. Tis 
ain, I lay that there is no ground for this 
conſequence, and conſequently no force in the 
Jbjection, which, tho? jan againſt thoſe of 
ie middle way, that unite Matter and 
hought,does not at all affect the Carteſians, who 
0 not uſe to link together ſuch inconſiſtent 
id unſociable Ideas. | 
14, To conclude now with a Word or two, 
ncerning the Treatment of Beaſts, Tho? it is my 
pinion, or if you will, my Fancy, that Rea- 
In does moſt favour that fide which denies 
| Thought and Perception to Brutes, and 
bolves thoſe Movements of theirs which 
em to carry an appearance of it (becauſe /ike 
ole which we exert by Thought) into me- 
anical Principles, yet, after all, left in the Re- 
a H 2 ſolution 
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ſolution of ſo abſtruſe a Queſtion, our Rea 
ſhould happen to deceive us, as *tis eaſy t 
err in the Dark, I am fo far from 1nCOurag 
ing any practices of Cruelty, upon the þ 
dies of theſe Creatures, which the Lord d 
the Creation has (as to the moderate and m 
ceſſary uſe of them) ſubjected to our Powe 
that on the contrary, I would have then 
uſed and treated with us much tenderneſs an 
pitiful regard, as if they had all that Senf 
and Perception, which is commonly (tho 
think without ſufficient Reaſon) attribute 
to them. Which equitable Meaſure, the 
that think they really have that Percy 
tlon, ought in perſuance of their own Pri 
<ple, ſo much the more Conſcientionſly to 0 
erve. 


C HA! 


CHAP. III. 
Of THOUGHT. 


T FaAving ſhewn at large what it is that 
thinks 1n us, I ſhould now proceed to 
que How we think; but that I conceive it 
f ſome importance in order to the fuller dif- 
ly of the Nature of that Underſtanding , 
Whoſe Account is here undertaken, to premiſe 
ome Conſiderations concerning T HOUG HT 
t ſelf, For as the intireneſs of the Subject 
nakes it neceſſary to be ſpoken to, ſo the or- 
er of the thing ſeems to require that we ſhould 
[rſt conſider what Thought or Underſtand- 
g is, before we conſider how we Think, or 
ler what manner we Underſtand. The whole 
Theory of Human Underſtanding being, as I 
onceive, reduceable to thoſe two general Que- 
'ons. 
a. From what we have diſcours'd concern- 
; the Principle of Thought, and the utter in- 
wacity of Matter to think, it appears plain 
the general that Thought is an Act of the 
ina, But what that Act of the Mind is, 
uch we call Thought, I ſhall not pretend 
ly to tell, not e as it happens in 
me Cafes, I cannot explain it ſo well as I 
mnceive it, and ſo ſhould rather obſcure 
un define it, but becauſe indeed I do not 
H 3 know /. 
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know. Only there are ſome things that my 
be obſerv*d concerning Thought, partly thy 
relate to the Act of it, and partly that af 
the Object of it, which may be neither uno. 
thy of our Conſideration, nor beſides the U. 
mits of our preſent Deſign. 


6 


Of formal and objective Thought. With fome Rs 
flections upon the ſcholaſticł Uſe of that Dif 


ion. 


2. F Learneſs of Thought depending pe 

the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, that 15, th 
- determinate ſignification of Words, when er 
it happens, as it but two often does, that th 
ſignification of Words is not determinate, u 
muſt endeavour to make it ſo by diſtinguithin 
their Ambiguity, And this is what we are cot 
cern'd to do in the preſent Caſe. For by Thougl 
we ſometimes underſtand, which indeed is f 
"moſt proper acceptation of it, that Ad 
Operation of the Mind which we are con 
ous of when we think, abſtracted from the 0! 
ject of it. As when 'tis inquired, wheti 
Brutes are capable of Thought? we are ſupg 
ſed by Thought here to mean the ſame as f 
Act of Thinking. Sometimes again by Thoug 
we underſtand the Act of Thinking, not“ 
ſtractly, but concretely, as it terminates Up 
its Object, or rather perhaps the very Ob! 
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elf. As ſuppoſe when 'tis ſaid that a Think- 
ing Being and an Extended Being, or a Circle 
and a Square, are diſtindt Thoughts or Con- 
eptions, or when we ſpeak of ſuch a Thought, 
r ſuch a Notion, or when God is ſaid to know 
zur Thoughts, then by Thought we at leaſt 
include the Object, if we do not ſolely intend 
and denote it. 

2. Thought then, it ſeems, may be taken ei- 
ther for the Act of Thought, or for the Object 
ff Thought, in like manner as the Term (Faith) 
5 uſed in Theology. But when I ſay the 0b- 
ect, I would be underſtood not of the ſeconda- 
or ultimate Object, the thing ſaid to be 
hought upon, as a Man or a Horſe, but the 
primary and immediate Object, that whereby 
re think upon it. That is, as a School-Philo- 
opher would expreſs it, not the Objectum quod, 
but the Oꝰjectum quo; or to word it more agree- 
zbly to the Language of the preſent Syſtem, 
ot of the Real, but of the Ideal Object. For 
0 when *tis faid that a Thinking Being and an 
Extended Being are diſtin Thoughts or Con- 
eptions, and that therefore the Things them- 
elves are diſtin ; by Thoughts in this way of 
aloning muſt be meant, not the Things them- 
elves, for that theſe are diſtinct is the Conclu- 
on to be proved, but the Ideas of thoſe Things, 
om the diſtinction of which it is argued to 
le diſtinction of the other. And therefore un- 
5 the fame thing could prove it ſelf, or be 
once the Principle and the Concluſion, by 
H 4 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, we cannot ſuppoſe the Real, but th 
Ideal Object to be intended. For if the Rel 
then the Senſe would run thus, Thinking k 
ing and Extended Being are diſtin Thing 
therefore they are diſtinct Things. Which i 
to make the Concluſion the Reaſon of it { 
Whereas the true Senſe of the Argument 
That becauſe the Ideas of theſe Things are d 
ſtinct, therefore the Things themſelves are u 
leſs ſo. Which plainly ſhews that as Thought 
here muſt be taken objectively, and not bare 
for the Act of Thinking, (ſince no conſequent 
can be juſtly drawn as to the Natures or Dif 
rences of Things from any mental Acts of oun 


about them) ſo the Object that they refer il 4 
muſt of neceſſity be not the Real, but the Ide b. 
Object. SBS hers 
3. Thought of the Act, or as it ſignifies en 
very Act of Tlunking, I would for diſtindtioy /- 
ſake, call formal Thought, as that of the ine 
mediate Object, objective Thought. For tuen 
in the reality of the thing there can be hic 
thinking without thinking upon ſomething fon 
(any more than there can be ſeeing withoujWſical 
ſomething ſeen) yet the Act of Thinking maid, 
be conſider'd without the Object thought And 
on, (even as the Act of Viſion may be abſtraayu 
ed from the Thing beheld) that not belonging: 
to the formality of Thought, which is c Fo 
plete without it, however it may to it! 
Exerciſe of it, juſt again as it is in Viſion. chic! 
then Thought has a complete Form or Eſſenq lere 
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fits own, as 'tis a certain mental Operation, 
lependent on its Object, tho? as it exiſts it 
annot but be accompanied with it, becauſe 
fthe inſeparable Relation that is between the 
d and the Object that it is converſant about. 
ut there is no neceſſity that that ſhould be 
gen into its formality ; and when ?tis conſi- 
ed without it, in its pure intellectual Act, 
hen I call it formal Thought, that is, Thought 
oalider'd according to that metaphyſical Form 
rEfſence which it has as ſuch a certain Ope- 
ation of the Mind. So that in ſhort, by for- 
hal Thought here is intended no more nor 
oleſs than the very formal Act of Thinking. 
4. This diſtinction of formal and objective 
ſhought or Conception is uſed by the Philoſo- 
hers of the School, tho? in a Senſe very dif- 
rent from what we have here aſſign'd to it. 
by formal Thought, if J apprehend them right 
hey mean that Similitude or Repreſenta- 
on by which the Mind conceives any thing. 
Vich Similitude they ſeem to call Conception, 
pon the ſuppoſition that theſe Similitudes or 
deal Repreſentations are the proper Product, 
nd, as it were, natural Of-/pring of the Mind. 
ind they ſeem alſo to give it the name of 
mal, partly as being the intrinſical and for- 
hat Term of Thought, and ſo as it were a kind 
Form of the Mind that thinks, and partly 
it formally repreſents to the Mind the 'Thing 
ch is thought upon. That is in ſhort, ei- 
r as it terminates the AQ, or as it repre- 

2 9 ſcnts, 


ſ 
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ſents the Object. Tho? I think this may be 
better Reaſon why it ſhould be call'd the Fon 
of Thought, rather than formal Thought. 
neither Men nor Things are always name 
with Reaſon. By objectise Thought they me 
no other than the Thing it ſelf that is reps 
ſented to the Mind by formal Thought, orh 
that intelligible Form or Similitude unde 
which it is conceiv'd. By which it appears th 
their formal Thought is the ſame with our ob 
tive Thought, and that their objective Thoug 
is no other than the out ward Object or Thu 
ſaid to be thought upon. But upon what a 
count this ſhould be call'd Thought, I find 
not very eaſy to apprehend. 

5. I ſhall not much contend with any th 
Mall think fit to pay that deference to the Au 
thority of the Schools as to call the immedi 
Ideal Object of the Mind (that which ſome d 
Verbum Mentis) by the name of formal Thougt 
tho' I think 'tis plain it cannot be ſo call 
without ſome Impropriety, it being as was 
fore noted, rather the Form of Thought, orc 
the Thing thought upon, and ſo objective 
ther than formal Thought. And tho' wel 
often uſe this way of Expreſſion, as when v 
fay, the formal Conception of a Thing; yet u 
plain we muſt mean not the very Concept 
it ſelf, but the Form of the Thing concelv4 
or the Form which we conceive of a Tung 
which is indeed the Idea not the Conceptidl 
And therefore partly for this Reaſon, and N 
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becauſe there is no other Term left for the 
q of Thought (Which the Schools take no 
tice of in this diſtinction) and this moſt pro- 
ly agreeing to that, and but improperly to 
e other, I think it beſt to expreſs the Act of 
houghr by the Term of formal Thought, and 
) expreſs what they call formal Thought by 
e Term of objective, or if you will, Ideal 
hought. Which deſigns the ſame thing which 
icy intend, only expreſſes it with leſs ambi- 
ity; formal Thought being moſt apparent- 
proper to be underſtood of, and ſo more apt 
plignify the very Act of Thinking, than that 
ward Term of it which they mark out by 
ht name. And therefore I chuſe rather to 
binguiſh the former by the title of formal, 
Id the latter by that of objective Thought. 
„. But as to what the Schools are pleaſed to 


ll objective Thought, meaning not the Ideal, 


hut Real Object or Thing ſaid ro be thought 
pon, it ſeems not very obvious to underſtand 
hy they ſhould ſo call it; for ſure nothing 
an have any juſt pretence to be calPd Thought, 
ut what is either the Act of it, or what does 
t leaſt intrinſically terminate that Act. And 
5 for this latter Reaſon that the Ideal Object, 
wwe do not with the Schools call it formal 
tought, becauſe that name more properly be- 
wgs tothe Act of Thought than to any Object of 
; yet it may by reaſon of the Analogy which 
t has to the other in an allowable ſenſe be 
ld Thought, as being in the Mind when it 

thinks, 
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ad yet this they call formal Thought, whicti 
ems very odd and untoward. | 
J. Formal Thought then in our way of con- 
gering theſe things, is the very Act of Think- 
and objective Thought is the immediate 
| intrinſick Term of that Act; which Act 
54 great Latitude, if taken at large, and ſuch 
will extend to more things than belong to 
ur preſent Conſideration. For under the name 
formal Thought we may underſtand what- 
erer we are conſcious of as done in our ſelves, 
d ſo it will comprehend not only Underſtand- 
gor Perception, but willing, deſiring, loving, 
ting, hoping, fearing, and all the Paſſions, 
wy, even Senſation it ſelf; for *tis all formal 
hought in one kind or degree or other. But 
Thought in general is chiefty to be under- 
vd of formal Thought, ſo formal Thought is 
iefly to be underſtood of Perception, that be- 
g the principal Act of it, and indeed the only 
mal Thought that we are directly concern'd 
ith in the preſent Theory, which having Hu- 
an Underſtanding for its Subject, is properly 
oncern'd with that Thought which is the 
peration of it. 
s. Whet this formal Thought or Perception 
as to tue reality of the thing, you will ask 
e in vain, becauſe 'tis in vain that I ask my 
I know, or rather feel by inward Senti- 
nent that I think, and I make a ſhift in a ra- 
0al Method to find out what it is that thinks 
ume; but what that Act of mine * 
: ca 
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call r is, I want, I will not ſay wn as 
to expreſs, but penetration of Thought to cer, 
prehend. Sometimes my Fancy whiſpers nM: 
that 'tis a kind of application of the Mindy 
its Ideal or Intelligible Object; but then it Þ 
ject that again as a figurative way of ſpeakinf m3 
borrow'd from the Poſition or Converſion Mens 
one Body to another. What that is indeed Wl ex; 
know, but becauſe I do ſo, I know alſo tine 
it cannot belong to ſpiritual Beings, unleſs in el) 
properly and by way of metaphorical Alluſion. 4 
which is as much as to ſay, that the thing e 
ſelf does not really belong to them, bur thaffier/- 
ſomething elſe does, which correſponds toe 
But what that is, remains as much a Queltu» * 
as before. Then again I ſay to my ſelf, t 
ſure *tis an intellectual Sight, a kind of Vir 
of the Mind. But here I correct my ſelf agi ou 
as ſoon as I conſider the meaning of what Wi tt 
ſay: For either Viſion here is taken material 

ly for that impreſſion which is made upon ti_hlno! 
Viſive Organs by the Rays of Light, and tik 
there is nothing but a dark and confuſe Met: 
phor in the Expreſſion ; or elſe Viſion is here li. 
ken formally for that Senſe or Perception wida 
we are conſcious of upon that luminous imprihif* | 
ſion, and in this Senſe viſion is indeed the fan > 
with Thought, and ſo can give no []Iuſtration iy 
it. But what then ſhall I fay it is? Or without M 
fering at any thing further, ſhall I own M 
Ignorance ? That I find I muſt do, ſince than © 
is no ſeeing without Light. I enter into f lh 


{el 
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again and again, I conſult my ſelf over and 
er, but can have no anſwer, Nor can I 
aſonably expect any, till I have an Idea of 
Soul. But that I know only by Sentiment, 
it by Idea, and having no Ideal Knowledge 
my Soul, how can I have any of its Opera- 
ons? And what I have no Idea of, how can 
explain, tho? the inward Senſe and Conſci- 
ſneſs of it be never ſo quick, vigorous and 
rely in me? I mult fay then of Thought what 
Auſtin does of the Word of 
e Mind, Quæris a me quid ſit Sermo de Temp. 145: 
erhum Dei? Si tibi vellem di- cap. 4. 
re quid fit verbum Hominis, | 
n explico, fatigor, heſito, ſuccumbo, non poſſum 
plicare vim verbi Humani, A Conſideration 
rtainly that ought to humble us in the height 
our intellectual Attainments, to think that 
the midſt of our moſt elevated Thoughts 
nd towering Contemplations we are yet ſo 
Wnorant of our ſelves, and of what paſles 
chin us, as not to be able to tell what 
mught is. And yet proud Man, that knows 
little of himſelf, will be ſo vain as to pre- 
ad to things that are far above himſelf, as 
e Knowledge of Angels; nay, can hardly 
beat off from tancying that he comprehends 
e Divine Nature, tho? he be ſo little ac- 
winted with his own, Or elſe ſure the My- 
fy of the Trinity would never have been 
curiouſly pried into, nor ſo boldly difputed. 
uch gave occaſion to St. Aaſtiu for = 
6 
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| Reflection, Lutum & vas ou 
_ temp. Sermo. Je Creatore diſputat, & a 

. ture ſus rationem non poteſt » 
venire, & curioſe quærit ſcire de myſterio Trin 
tis, quod Angeli iu cœlo ſcire non poſſunt. 

9. And yet as unknown as J am to my { 
methinks I have a confuſe Interview of th 
involv'd Secret, like the glimmering Ligh 
that trims the edges of a dark Cloud. For 
can diſtinguiſh between ſome acts of "Thinkin 
and others. I know very well not only wh 
I. think, and when I do not Think (if a 
ſuch time there be) I ſay I do not only kno 
this, which reaches no further than the en 
ence of the Thing, and lets me into no vie 
of its Nature, but I can diſcern Perceptit 
from Will, I know when J ſimply percent 
and I know when I deſire. And tho'I pe 
ceive whatſoever I deſire (it being impy 
{ible I ſhould Will what my underſtanding is 
no Notion of) yet I do not defire whatever 
perceive, but ſometimes I perceive only, the 
being nothing deſirable in what I perceins 
This actual Separation, ihews a difference d 
tween theſe ways of Thinking, which | 
further confirm'd to me, by obſerving ti 
I have certain Bodily motions which follow 
on my Will, which do not follow upon 1 
bare Perception. For let me Think (in tl 
Perceptive way) of moving my Finger, ne 
10 intenſly or never ſo long, and it contin 


as unmoved as the Center, but if I nil th 
| 5 mo! 
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oving of it, in that very Inſtant it moves, 
hich convinces me again of a difference be- 
een Thinking by way of mere Perception, 
d Thinking by way of deſire. And this 
ference I ſee even before any ſuch ſenſible 
onviction of it, at leaſt ſo far as to know. 
at they do indeed thus differ. Tho? even 
is would be difficult to explain to another, 
a great many Things are that are very evi- 
nt, as well as that are very obſcure. 

10. Concerning this formal Thought, or Per- 
"tion, *tis further obſervable that the acts 
Dit are always of a like and uniform Nature, 
that all the diverſity that is in Thought 
from the Objective part of it. For whether I 
ink ofa Circle, or whether I think of a Square, 
hether Tthink of the Sun that ſhines in the 
rmament, or upon the Candle that lights me 
my Study now I write, my act of Thinking 
formal Thought is the fame. But *tis my 
jective Thought that makes all the difference, 
riety and inequality that is here to be ob- 
vd. And tis in this reſpect only that one 
ought does at any time differ from another. 
e act is ſimilar and uniform, having no o- 
difference but that of a greater or leſſer 
enſneſs or Application (which is only a gra- 
ah not a ſpecifick difference) but the Ideal 
ect is various and multiform, and *tis the 
erſity of this Ideal Object that makes all 
iverſity and diſtinction that is to be found 
dur Thoughts, VE Natural or "= 
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This is hinted at by Des Cartes in his 3d Med 
tation, but for want of thus diſtinguiſhing hy 
tween formal and objective Thought, not ſ 
clearly expreſſed by him as his other Notion 
generally are. So far, ſays he, as theſe Iii 
are only certain Modes of Thinking, I perceive y 
inequality between them, and they all ſeem to n 
ceed from me after the ſame manner, but as one g 
them repreſents one Thing, and another anotlu 
"tis plain that they are ver) different from one an 
ther. For witbout doubt thoſe which' repreſent t; 
me Subſtances are ſomething greater, and asIm 
wh contain in them more objective Reality, thu 
thoſe which repreſent only Modes or Accident 
And ſo again that Idea by which ] conceive a & 
preme, Eternal, Infinite, Omniſcient, Omnipote 
Goa, the Creator of all Things that are beſides hin 
ſelf, has certainly more objective Reality in it 
than thoſe by which I conceive finite Subſtant: 
The ſum of this is, that there is no inequality i 
Ideas as Modes of Thinking, but only as on 
repreſents one Thing, and another repreſent 
another. And that ſo conſider'd they are ven 
different. True indeed they are ſo, but Ide 
cannot be conſider'd any otherwiſe than | 
viz. than as thus diverſly repreſentative, Tit 
cannot be conſider'd as Modes of Thinking 
but only as the objects of Thought. ?Tis plal 
then that he confounds objective with form 
Thought, both when he conſiders Ideas, 
Modes of Thinking, and when he talks ( 
their proceeding from us after the ſame mw | 
— | . 6 
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this being not applicable to the object, but 
ly to the Act of Thought. For neither are 
eis Modes of Thinking, nor do they proceed 
m us after that uniform Manner he ſpeaks of. 
far from that, that they do not proceed from 
at all, nothing belonging to Thought proceed- 
g from US, or being properly ours, but only that 
ry mental Act whereby we formally Think. 
; for the Ideal Object which we think upon, 
d which immediately terminates that Act, 
at we do not make, but find. Inſtead there- 
eof ſaying that there is no inequality in Ideas, 
Modes of Thinking, but only as repreſen- 
ve, he ſhould have ſaid (if I may aſſume 
Liberty to correct the Writings of ſo great 
lan) that there is no inequality of diffe- 
ce, in formal Thought, but only in objective 
ought, which had been both clear and true. 
tas to Ideas (which are the Object) they 
always different, and *cis all the difference 
it i5 in Thought, which is ſpecified and di- 
weuiſh'd not from the Act, but from the 
m. Upon which conſideration that com- 
non which a * Modern , ty 
loſopher uſes is not unapt, e _— — 
en he compares Thought 

Motion, and the Ideal Object of it to the 
ermination of it. For as Motion as to the 
mal Nature of it is always the ſame, and 
lers only as to the determination of it, ſo 
ought as to the formal Act of it is always 
orm and indiſtinct, and receives all its va- 
I 2 riety 
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riety and diſtinction from the Ideal Obęed 
which it contemplates, but can neither make 
nor diverſity. 
11. And for this very Reaſon it is that vt 
are leſs ſenſible of the formal, than we are 9 
the Objective part of Thought. When v. 
think upon the ſeveral intelligible Things tha 
upon all Occaſions preſent themſelves to ou 
Minds, we do not uſually regard the form 
Act of Thinking, but moſt of our attentig 
and application is upon the Object, which | 
almoſt the only thing that is generally minded 
Thought. But this comes to paſs not only becauſ 
the Act is common and ordinary, and this 
that Object but now and then occurs, but a 
ſo and chiefly, becauſe the Act is always tl 
ſame without variety or diverſity, where: 
the Ideal Object is continually preſenting u 
with a new Scene. For which reaſon the 00 
jet, tho? foreign to us, does yet affect i 
more than the Thought itſelf, which ha 
ing no change in it, cannot ſo well awake 
our Notice and Obſervation, ſo that we mul 
be beholden to ſome Reflection to make 
ſenſible of it. Concerning which in the f 
lowing SeCtion. 


SEC 
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SBe n 
Of Direct and Reflex Thought. 


TTAD weas clear a Notion of Thought as 
we have of ſome other Things, *tis not 
ly chat ſo many thinking and philoſophical 
{zz would have agreed to expreſs the Proper- 
es that belong to it by ſuch Terms, and that 
cauſe they are Figurative, that is, in their ſtrict 
mplicity —_— to ſomething elſe, and on- 
by a proportional Accommodation applied to 
is, For ſure that clearneſs which is ſo high- 
valuable elſewhere, is more eſpecially to be 
eaed and endeavour'd after here coin we 
ak of Thought) and to this purpoſe nothing 
u be more unſerviceable than Metaphor. For 
wever it may have its uſe in the perſwaſive 
zy of Speaking, as working upon the Imagi- 
ton, and ſtirring the Paſſions by thoſe lively 
enes of Corporeal Imagery which it ſets be- 
re us, yet certainly it is not ſo well fitted to 
guten and inſtruct the Mind as the more 
at and ſimple way is, and that becauſe it 
&s not expreſs things nay to their exact 
tures which they have in themſelves, but 
ly according to ſome general and confuſe Re- 
dances which they have as to other things. 
rwhich reaſon this Figurative way is not to 
ud when we deſign clearneſs, and our Bu- 
« is only to Inſtruct, and therefore when- 
I 3 ever 
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ever in ſuch Caſes we do uſe it (as ſometing 
we are forced to do) 'tis either becauſe we wy 
Judgment in the manner of wording our I 
courſe, or becauſe we have not a clear Ide, 
the Subject we would diſcourſe of, and fy 
being able to diſcourſe of 1t exactly as it is, 
are fain to expreſs our ſelves of it as we d 
The latter of theſe may be preſumed to bet 
preſent Caſe, when we ſay of Thought that} 
Direct, or Reflex. For it being not preſumal 
that ſo many Philoſophical Men ſhould be ſoi 
judicious as not to prefer a ſimple way of Spe 
ing here before a figurative one, if it could. 
had, we may ſuppoſe that they uſed the lan 
becauſe they had not an Idea of Thought dt 
enough to ſupport the former. 

2. Tis ſuppoſed here that theſe Terms, I 
rect and Reflex, are figurative when applied 
Thought. And 'tis certain that they ate 
and that becauſe they properly belong to} 
tion, between which (as being a Mode ot M 
ter) and Thought, there is no leſs than au 
tire and ideal Diverſity. And whatever 1s} 
per to one thing, mult be Figurative if appli 
to another. Then we ſay a Motion is Dir 
when a Body moves on without changing 
determination, and then Reflex when then 
a change of its determination upon the Rt 
contre of another Body which it cannot m 
or diſplace. For it being impoſſible that a 5K 
Thould loſe its Motion any otherwiſe than 
it communicates it, if it meets with « 

wi 
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whom by reaſon of its reſiſtance it cannot com- 
municate it, it muſt needs continue its Motion 
in the ſame Quantity, and only take a new De- 
termination, quite contrary to what it had be- 
fore, which is what I conceive we are properly 
to underſtand by Reflexion. By which it ap- 
pears that Motion is one thing, and the Deter- 
mination of it another thing, becauſe the Mo- 
tion continuing the ſame the Determination of 
it is changed, and that in a Direct and Reflex 
Motion the contrariety does not ſo properly lie 
in the Motions (for Motion is not contrary to 
Motion, but Reſt) as in their Determinations, 
which are the only Things that are here truly 
oppolite, and in reſpect of which all Motion 
muſt be ſaid to be either Direct or Reflex. 
3. Theſe Terms then when applied to 
Thought are Figurati ve, and the Figure is taken 
rom Motion, or rather the Determination of 
It, where indeed they are proper. All the Buſi- 
neſs will be to reduce this Figure to a Simpli- 
city: Direct and Reflex as it is in Motion cannot 
be in Thought, becauſe Thought is ideally di- 
tint from Motion, and ſo cannot be capable 
of its Properties. But there is ſomething in 
Thought, or at leaſt this Form of Expreſſion 
uppoſes that there is, that carries ſome reſem- 
lance to theſe determinations of Motion. But 
to expreſs this reſemblance in its naked ſimpli- 
aty, is perhaps no more poſſible than to tell 
viat Thought it ſelf is, and that for the ſame 
{mmon reaſon, becauſe 1 have no clear 9 
4 0 
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zit were from all Ideas turns its view as I may 
y inwards, and in a very wonderful manner 
Lnfiders what paſſes there. In which Act of 
ers tis hard to tell which is the moſt great and 
oble, whether the Spectacle beheld, or the 
ew. 
. 'Tis this reflex Thought that chiefly di- 
inguiſhes the Character of what we call a 
unling Man. Direct Thought is more eafi 
he Mind ſeeing better a little from it, than ſo 
ery near at hand) and for that reaſon more 
mmon : Men ordinarily uſe this in conſider- 
7 the ſeveral Ideal Objects that occur to their 
nds, and there is alſo ſomething in thoſe 
bjects upon the account of the novelty and 
riety of them, as well as the greater bright- 
5 of the Light wherein we behold them, 
hich draws off the Mind from it ſelf to the 
ontemplation of them, wherein finding more 
gut and more Pleaſure, no wonder that it 
uſes to be out of it ſelf, and converſe abroad 
ther than at home, upon a Principle not 
uch unlike that whereby we generally love 
: company of Strangers better than our own. 
Ir this reaſon it is that all the World thinks 
ect, at one rate or another. But there is 
there and there a Man that reflects, that 
"0s himſelf to himſelf, and carefully and at- 
tively obſerves what's doing in his own 
nd, and conſiders the various workings of 
t intellectual Principle which is the Dignity 
Excellency of his Nature, that ſets _ a- 
Ve 
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bove the Beaſts, and but little lower than th 
Angels. This 1s but dry Entertainment to th 
generality even of ſtudious and curious Me 
they would rather ſtudy Books than Thing 
and any thing rather than their own Minds, 
which means it comes to paſs that when th 
know almoſt every thing beſides, they live in. 
deep ignorance of themſelves, like thoſe th 
have travelPd moſt parts of the World, andye 
are Strangers to their own Country. 

6. For I muſt further remark that *tis this 
flex Thought that teaches us the knowledge 
our ſelves, that Knowledge of our ſelves whid 
both Pagan and Chriſtian Philoſophy 0 ear 
neſtly recommend, and inculcate as the mol 
uſeful and important Leſſon, that Man has i 
ſtudy. As indeed it truly is, tho? few valu 
it, and moſt induſtriouſly fly from it. Bu 
while Philoſophers exhort to the Study of i 
tis Reflection only that teaches it, and thati 
the School of Solitude and Retirement, wh 
is as little liked as either the Leſſon, or the M 
ſtreſs. ?Tis by Reflection that we come tt 
know the true State of Human Nature, Vi 
enter into our ſelves, and taking a quiet vi 
of our own intellectual Frame, we learn ho, 
*tis with other Men, as having diſcover 
our own Breaſts the Springs by which the 
act, and conſequently know how to deal wil 
them. *Tis by Reflection alſo upon the 0p 
rations of our Minds, that we come to find oli 


the way how to direct them in the reſeate 
| 
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of Truth, Logick being the reſult of Reflection 
and of thoſe Obſervations that are made by it, 
upon the due or undue uſe of our rational Fa- 
culties. But Reflection has alſo a very friend- 
ly Influence upon good Manners, as being that 
faithful Mirror that ſhews a Man himſelf, and 
returns to him the Moral State of his Soul, 
and ſo helps him to correct what is amiſs there, 
as alſo to govern his Thoughts, and to keep a 
guard over his Paſſions. So that in fine when 
we have uſed our Thoughts in the direct 
way, never ſo long to make us Learned and 
Knowing, we mult be beholden at laſt to Re- 
fexioz to make us Wiſe and Good. 


SEC. ͤ 
f Thought of Perception, and Thought of Poli- 


lion, wherein alſo of Idea and Sentiment. 


i, E were ſpeaking laſt of reflex Thought. 
And when we do indeed reflect upon 

our Thoughts (which we but ſeldom have the 
leiſure or the Inclination to do) one of the 
firſt Things we ſhall diſcover concerning them 
perhaps will be, that ſome of them are in the 
way of mere Perception, and ſome in the way 
of Volition. Which I take, next to that of 
formal and objective, to be the moſt general 
diviſion of Thought. Only I was willing to 
premiſe that of direct and reflex before it, be- 
dauſe *tis by Reflexion that we come to _ 
what 
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what the ſeveral Acts of Thought are wü 
we are conſcious of in aur ſelves. 

2. How to make theſe Terms | (Percepti 
and Volition) any clearer than they already 
are, I do not well know, as not pretending ty 
know much more of the things ſignified h 
them, than only to diſtinguiſh one from the 
other. And that I can plainly and caſily do 
Whether I perceive only, or whether I vil 
alſo what I perceive, I plainly diſcern that wil 
ting is one thing, and perceiving is another 
But eſpecially when I only perceive without 
willing (as I may do, tho? I cannot Will with 
out perceiving) becauſe then the actual ſepa 
ration ſhews the diſtinction, which is alſo fur. 
ther confirm'd 4 Poſterior: from thoſe bodily 
Movements which follow upon a Thought 0 
Volition, but pay no manner of Obedience u 
our Perceptions. 

3. Perception is either in the way of Ide, 
or in the way of Sentiment. For even our 
very Feeling is a ſort of Perception, and is ui. 
ally ſo call'd. Perception in the way of Ia 
is when we perceive ſomething that is without 
us, and diſtin& from us, even that Idea which 
is the immediate Object of our Thought. Per. 
ception in the way of Sentiment is that inward 
feeling which we have of our ſelves, and of tit 
different Manner of our Being, as when ve 
are in Pleaſure or in Pain. The former of thele 
for diſtinction's ſake I would call Intellectul 


or Idea! Perception, and the latter ſenſible Fer 
ceptidl 
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ption, or in one Word, Senſation. The dif- 
rence between which may already in great 
eaſure appear, and ſhall G more fully laid 
pen hereafter. 
4, At preſent I ſhall only further remark 
hat Perception, and that in the Ideal way is 
only Act of Thought that „ ps. 
che Underſtanding. And becauſe this is one 
{thoſe Points, upon which the new Philo- 
phy has ad ventured to divide from the old, 
may be worth our while, and not beſides 
he Buſineſs of a Theory, that undertakes 
W inquire into the manner of Human Under- 
anding, to touch upon it in a few Refle- 
ions. | 
. The old Philoſophy has been fo liberal to 
he Underſtanding as to beſtow a theefold Act 
pon it, 42. Apprehenſion, Judgment, and Diſ- 
w/e, By Apprehenſion meaning the Simple 
ew or Perception of a Thing. By Judg- 
ent the Union .or Separation of Things by 
Mrmation or Negation. And by Diſcourſe 
be deduction of one Thing from another; 
luch threefold Diviſion of the intellectual 
eration, has furniſh'd the Logicians. with fa 
ny capital Grounds to proceed upon in their 
Wilioary Syſtems. | | 
6, But neither the Matter, nor yet the 
um of this diviſion (as authentick as time 
id conſent have made it) are unobnoxious to 
t exception. For firſt allowing for the pre- 
It the Matter of it to be right, that is, _ 
ole 
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thoſe three Acts did really belong to the Uh. 
derſtanding, yet the Form ſeems not to pry, 
ceed according to Art, And that becauſe the 
third Member in the diviſion is contain'd un. 
der the ſecond, that which they call Diſcourſ 
being only a mediate Judgment, and ditteriny 
from judgment at large no otherwiſe thany 
a Concluſion differs from a Propoſition, as being 
_ the judging a Thing to be fo, or fo, for 
ſuch a Reaſon. And I hope judging will be 
never the leſs, judging for having a Reaſq 
for it. 

7. But the Matter of this Diviſion, will pet. 
haps be found to be as faulty as the Form. Far 
Judgment and Diſcourſe, or to ſpeak more 
collectively, Judgment (the latter being only 
a Species of the former) ſeems rather to be- 
long to the Will, than to the Underſtanding 
as being nothing elſe but that aſſent or diſſent 
which the Will gives to what the Underſtand 
ing perceives, or ſeems to perceive, by affirm- 
ing or denying, that is, embracing or refuſing 
what 1s propoſed, according to the apparen 
Evidence wherewith it comes, For why ma 
there not be a willing and a nilling that be 
longs to Truth as well as that which reſpet 
good? And what is Judgment but that AG 
of the Will which reſpects Truth, not as de 
firing ſuch a Thing to be true (for ſo it mul 
be conſider'd as good) but as acquieſcing 0 
conſenting that it is ſo. And indeed if the 
Will be the ſubject of Error, as it _—_ wr 
; _ 1-1 
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able to think, becauſe 'tis ſo of Sin, the 
ateſt of all Errors, *tis plain that Judgment 
uſt belong to 1t too, ſince Error is no other 
han a wrong Judgment. | 
$. And this we have always in our Power, 

avoid by aſſenting to no more than what we 
larly perceive. For as Error in the forma- 
ry of it, is the aſſenting to what is falſe, fo 
he cauſe of Error is the aſſenting to more 
an we perceive, for by this means we come 
)aſſent to what is falſe, or to err. But now 
by reaſon of our not only finite, but very 
nited capacity, we are neceſſarily ignorant 
many Things, ns it is always in our Pow- 

to avoid Error, by ſuſpending our aſſent, till 
elight and evidence of Truth demands it of 
We have then it ſeems a free Command 
er that aſſent. And tho? we are not preſently 
conclude that the Will is the ſubject of Error 
ud conſequently of Judgment) becauſe we can 
od it if we Will, ſince the cauſe of Error 
ay not always be the Thing that errs, yet if 
econſider how it is that we can avoid it, and 
d that it is by that Empire which we have 
er our Act of aſſent, in being able to ſuſpend 
at Pleaſure, we may more reaſonably argue, 
it that Aſſent or Judgment, which we have 
much Power over, is an act that properly be- 
ugs to the Will. 

. But what then will be the Work of the 
erſtanding ? Why to Perceive. And is not 
at Work enough? Methinks I find it fo, one ; 

g 
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if I did not, T know not how inlarge it. I 
fure the buſineſs of the Underſtanding can hy 
no other than to Underſtand; and what can y 
poſſibly mean by Underſtanding, but only Py 
ceiving ? and beſides the Object of the Under. 
ſtanding, being in the whole compaſs of it, nd 
thing elſe but Ideas and their Relations, I ſee ng 
what the Underſtanding has to do, but only u 
— thoſe Ideas, and the Relations that ar 
between them. And when this is done, then 
a thing ſufficiently Underſtood, and if it þ! 
thoroughly done, then *tis underſtood as muct 
as it poſſibly can be. For ſure he that in an 
Science has a thorough Perception of the Ide 
that belong to that Science, and of the Re; 
tions that belong to thoſe Ideas, underſtand, 
as much of that Science as is to be under 
ſtood, and I know not what Inſtructions yo 
can further add to make him underſtand it bet 
ter. Whereby it appears, that Perception | 
the only Operation that properly belongs te 
the Underſtanding, and tho? there may b 
ſome variety in that, yet that it can have nc 
other. 
10. All Jadgment then belongs ro Thouglt 
of Volition, and is an act of the Will repoling 
it ſelf, and acquieſcing in what the Under 
ſtanding perceives, and rejoycing as it were 1 
its Light. 
For there is a twofold act of the Will, on 
that reſpects Good, and another that reſpect 
Truth. Between which, two general Objeci 
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the Mind, there ſeems to be this difference, 
bat Truth is that abſolute Relation which 
ings have among themſelves, whereas Good 
that Relation of Agreement, or as the 
hools call it, Convenience, which they have 
) US, | 

Now that act of the Will which reſpects 
od is either its bare acquieſcence in its being 
„ that is, its aſſenting to that Relation of 
nvenience which it has as to us, which ſeems 
ot at all to differ from that aſſent which is 
ven to Truth. Or that movement of Love, 
hereby it is carried towards it as ſuch. 

That act of the Will which reſpects Truth, 
more ſingle, as being in the general but one, 
d that is what we call aſſent, which is its ac- 
jeſcence in that abſolute Relation, which 
pears to be between things in themſelves, 

But then this aſſent is of ſeveral kinds, ac- 
ding to the degree of the Perception, or 
e different quality of its own proper Mo- 
re or Ground. 

There are indeed three Aſſents. Not Faith, 
nion and Science. For *tis plain that Science 
no aſſent, but rather one of the Grounds 
on which it proceeds. For I aſſent to what 
ow. Science then is not Aſſent, but Per- 
tion, and as ſuch belongs not to the Will, 
tto the Underſtanding. But however there 
a threefold Aſſent, and the ground of ir 
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All aſſent is either upon the evidence of c 
Thing, or upon Authority or Teſtimony, J 
upon Authority, then *tis what we call Fi 
It upon Evidence, then this Evidence is eithe 
complete or incomplete. If incomplete, the 
the Aſſent, which is given to it is what we dl 
Opinion, which is an imperfect Aſſent, or Judg 
ment. But if the Evidence be complete, the 
*tis another kind of Aſſent that is given toit 
and what ſhould be call'd by 2 Name 
that may contradiſtinguiſh it to Opinion. But 
I know no particular Name for it at preſent 
and therefore muſt be contented with the g 
neral one of a full or perfect Aſſent. 

This full Aſſent I think paſſes in the School 
for Kzowledge. But *tis plain, that Knowledg 
is not Aﬀent, but Perception. Neither again 
is Knowledge oppoſed to Opinion, but to Ig 
norance. That which is oppoſed to Opinio 
mult be contain'd under the ſame common 6! 
nus with it, and ſo muſt be an Aſſent as ( 
pinion is. But what particular Name 
(ſince Kpowledge is not a proper one) to gil 
this Aſſent, which anſwers to Opinion, I kno 
not; nor is it for me to impoſe any. Tie 
nough for me to underſtand the Things, an 
till a more particular Term be aſſign'd, tod 
ſtinguiſh them by the Names of a perfect an 
impertect Aſſent. 

But then concerning Aſſent 'tis further ob 
ſervable, that ' tis either immediate or mediate 


For as there is an immediate or mediate Fe- 
| ception, 
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pion or Knowledge (concerning which more 
eater) ſo alſo is there an immediate or me- 
ite judgment or Aſſent. If the Aſſent be 
mediate, as when the Relations of Ideas are 
aged of, or aſſented to, upon an immediate 
lation of the very Ideas themſelves, then 
; hmple Judgment, or Judgment and no 
ore, If the Aſſent be mediate, as when they 
e aſſented to by the mediation of ſome other 
a, then *tis Reaſoning or Diſcourſe, which 
an illative Judgment, or judging a 2 to 
ſo, or ſo, not ſimply as before, but for ſuch 
Reaſon, 

For all Reaſoning is Judgment, tho? all 
agment be not Reaſoning. And all Judg- 
nt and Reaſoning properly ſo call'd, belongs 
the Will. The Underſtanding, as ſuch, does 
thing but Perceive. But {till Truth is the 
ect of both, of the Underitanding as per- 
ming it, and of the Will as aſſenting to, or 
ſuieſcing in what the Underſtanding per- 
Ves, 

1, Hence then we gather, that the proper 
et of the Underſtanding is Ignorance or 
. perception, as that of the Will is Error or 
'ong Aſſent. And that tho? we rightly — 
ve ufually do, diſtinguiſh between an affect- 
and not affected Igaorance, yet we cannot in 
manner diſtinguiſh between an affected 
not affected Error, ſince by the Premiſes, 
ppears that all Error is in ſome degree af- 
del. For tho? from an Errors being wil- 
1 tul 
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ful, we cannot ſtrictly conclude, that ther 
fore Error is in the Will as the Subject cf. 
(for then we might alſo conclude Ignorg 
to be in the Will, fince that alſo may be . 
ful) yet from Errors being in the Will, 
may on the other ſide conclude that *tis aly 
Wilful. As indeed it is, it being always! 
our Power to avoid it, by not judging if: 
do not Perceive, or by not Judging any f 
ther than we Perceive. Which I take to 
the true Reaſon why tho* Ignorance may | 


ſometimes excuſable, yet Error 1s always 
Fault. 


. 


Of Active and Paſſive Thought, with a Refed 
upon the Scholaſtick Diſtinction of agent | 
patient Underſtanding. 


1. JF *Hought in the Latitude of it, com 
hending Volition as well as Percepti 
and Perception being Senſible as well as It 
we ha ve from hence, an Occaſion given us tod 
ſider another Diſtinction that may be mad 
Thought into Active and Paſſive. Which 
nomination, tho? attributed to Thought, 1 
= perhaps more primarily and properly 
ong to the Mind that Thinks, there being! 
Thoughts wherein the Mind is active, 
does ſomething, and other Thoughts, wi 
in the Mind is Paſſive, and receives as i 
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he Action of ſomething elſe. I fay the Mind, 
hat ſignifying as I apprehend the whole 
linking Power of the Soul, or the Soul as it 
hinks at large. For as by the Underſtanding 
ere is intended that Power in us which Per- 
eires, ſo by Mind I think (as that Term is 
ſtinguiſh'd from the other) we are properly 
mean that Power which both Perceives and 
Vils, the latter being attributed to the Mind 
s well as the former, which is therefore 
ſteem'd the Subject of Moral, as well as of 
ational Perfection, According to which is 
e Language of Scripture, when it ſpeaks of 
being renew'd in the Spirit 3 
our Mind. , 
2. Now to diſtinguiſh what Thought in us 
Attive, and what Paſſive (meaning in which 
s that the Mind is one or the other reſpe- 
vely) we have no other way, but to reflect 
on what we are conſcious of in our ſelves, 
d when we do ſo, we ſhall find in the firſt 
ce, that all Volition is Active, and purely 
tive, For tho? Love, which is a fort of Wil- 
g, is often calPd a Paſſion (a general Name 
the ſeveral Acts of the Will, as they are ac- 
mpanied with certain bodily Movements) 
this I rhink ought to be underſtood, only 
th reſpect to that certain Mechanical Com- 
non of the Body, which attends that 
ought of the Mind, and not with reſpect 
tic Thought it ſelf, wherein, whatever af- 
nous or alterations the Body may ſuffer, the 
K 3 Mind 
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Mind is truly active, as indeed it is in allt 
Operations of the Will. Which as I conc 
is the Reaſon why the Soul is accountable þ 
theſe ſort of Thoughts, and of that moral 
ſtinction, as to Good and Evil, whereof the 
are capable, 

3. And as Thought of Volition is pure 
active, ſo ſenſible Perception or Senſation is 
purely paſſive, The Soul has no immedi 
Power over her Senſations, as not being ah 
to modify her ſelf, And accordingly we fi 
by experience that we cannot give our ſely 
Pleaſure or Pain, any otherwiſe than by mak 
uſe of ſuch impreſſions of Bodies, as by f 
Law of Union, between our Soul and Bd 
have an ordinary connexion with ſuch Sen 
ments, nor then neither, if the mechanic 
Texture of our own Bodies happen to be ſo( 
ſturb'd or indi ſpos'd that the Motion imprek 
upon the Nerves be hinder'd from being cal 
municated to the Brain. And as the Soul 
no immediate Power over her Senfations, (0 
to produce them by any Act of hers, fo nei 
is Senſation it ſelf an Act of the Soul, but 
ther the Reception of the Act of ſome ot 
Being, which has Power over her. Ind 
when we have any Senſation, as Pleaſnre 
Pain, *tis hardly poſſible but that ſome AC 
the Mind will be conſequent upon it, as 0! 
tellectual Perception in reflecting upon wv! 
we fecl, or of Volition in willing or refuſic 
as grateful or ungrateful, but ſtill the S/ 
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{elf is no Act, but only a different ſtate or 
nanner of Being in the Soul, which as it comes 
om the Cauſe that produces it, however it 
may be call'd an Act, yet as it is in the Soul, 
+ is no Act but a Paſſion, as not being any 
ing that the Soul does, but ſomething which 
ſuffers or receives. 

g. But now as to that other Perception 
hich (to diſtinguiſh it from Senſation, which 
alſo a kind of Perception) we call Intellectual, 
at is partly active and partly paſſive. Some will 
you that 'tis only the latter. And I confeſs 
eu have ſo far reaſon for what they ſay, as 
5a kind of Reception of the intelligible Ob- 
dor Idea, which indeed may import no 
ore than a Paſſivity, but ſure methinks to 
reve ſhould alſo imply ſome Act of the 
nd about that intelligible Object, on elſe how 
It perceidꝰ d? And our own Experience and 
election will teach us that the Soul is not idle 
| this any more than in any other way of 
linking, but imploys her ſelf with a great 
al of Activity, eſpecially in the Contempla- 
an of ſome Objects, where the Ideas are very 
tract, or whine their Relations are very 
mpounded, Nor is this Activity of Percep- 
bm only the Will which the Soul has to per- 
ve, 'This indeed it has, but then belides 
5 (for every one that is willing to perceive, 
es not preſently perceive, as a Man may be 
ling to ſee, and yet be in the dark) there is 
n certain Effort or Exertion of Mind in in- 
K 4 tellectual 
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tellectual Perception, that which is uſually e 
preis'd by Attention, and in this conſiſts th 
labour of Thought which we call Study, An 
if we reflect, we ſhall find that this Attentig 
in perceiving is a very diſtinct thing from i 
being barely willing to perceive, ſince there; 
a cauſal connexion or dependence betwe 
them, our willingneſs to perceive being ti 
reaſon why we attend. But beſides the $ 
finds difficulty in Thinking, eſpecially up 
ſome things, which would not be if the | 
derſtanding were only paſhve, or receptive 
Ideas, and had nothing to do in the Contem 
tion of them, which very word ſeems to imy| 
Action as well, if not rather than Paſa 
And this is fo natural a Suppoſition that 0 
common Language runs upon it, wherein 
ordinary, to ſay, an Act of Thought, or: 
Act of Perception. And accordingly the Schoo 
themſelves, tho' they expreſly make the U 
derſtanding to be a paſſive Power; yet 'tis q 
vious to obſerve that they call (let them k 
with what conſiſtence) the ſeveral Though 
of it by the name of Operations. And fo Knov 
ledge which belongs to the Underſtanding, 1 
is a fort of Perception, is by them ſaid to be 
Habit; tho* again, by their own Doctrine, 
Habit reſults from a frequency of Ads. 4 
ſo likewife Happineſs is ſaid to be an Opera 
and that not of the ſenſitiye, but of the int 
lective part only, and that too more minute 
yet (according to the School of Aquinas) of b 
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Underſtanding and not of the Will. In which 
xxpreſſions they ſeem to forget that the Un- 
{erſtanding is a paſhve Power, ſince that which 
purely ſo cannot act, or have any Operation. 
But now we ſpeak of Happineſs, T would fur- 
ther offer it to be conſider'd, whether it does 
not ſeem a lazy Suppoſition, and an unworthy 
Notion of that Reſt which Heaven means, to 
ſuppoſe that it conſiſts in a State of Inactivity, 
and that in the beatifick Viſion of God, and 
che Contemplation of all thoſe intelligible 
Truths which ſhine forth from his glorious Eſ- 
ſence, the beatified Soul ſhould have nothing 
to do, but be as purely paſſive in her Under- 
ſtanding, as ſome fancy ſhe is now in her Will, 
5paſſive to the Light of Truth, as they fanſie 
ſhe is now to the Influences of Grace. And if 
uch a paſſive inactive State as this is to be 
cur future Happineſs, whether it be ſo conve- 
nently expreſs'd by the name of Life, which 
mports ſo much of Activeneſs in the ordinary 
Conception we have of it. Upon which Con- 
derations it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, if 
got that Perception it ſelf is an Act, yet at 
kalt that the Soul is active as well as paſſive in 
er intellectual Perceptions, which is as much as 
e preſent purpoſe requires. 

5. This diſtinction of ours, of active and 
al1ve Thought, carries a ſound, much reſem- 
dag that of the Schools, concerning Agent 
anc Patent Underſtanding, but is in ſenſe and 
ention very different from it. For in = 
1 
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diſtinction the meaning is, that there are ſony 
Thoughts wherein the Mind acts, and ſome 
again wherein it only receives the Action of 
another, ſo that ſtillꝰtis the ſame thinking Prin, 
ciple, and as thinking, that is, both active au 
paſſive, Whereas tho? they diſtinguiſh of a 
Agent and Patient Underſtanding, and ſo ſeen 
to aſcribe Thought to each, yet when th; 
come to explain their Senſe, we find that ul 
them *tis the Patient Underſtanding only that 


truly thinks, underſtands, or perceives. Ih 
Buſineſs of that which they call Agent, being Ml * 
not to anderſtand, but to form intelligible Se 
cies for the Contemplation of the other. Which Ml V 
indeed is to make it active with a witneſs, tho Ml * 
not in the way of Underſtanding. It bei Ml 
certainly a Work of more difficulty to form a 
Ideas, than it is to perceive them, or under- if * 
ſtand by them. But the Schools, if they hal 
ſo pleas'd, might have ſpared this Impoſition Ml * 
upon poor Iatellectus Agens. For Thanks beto Wl ? 
| God, we want not Ideas, nor could any Facu- Wi ” 
ty of ours pretend to make them if we dd 
Nor indeed is it the Buſineſs of Human Un- © 
| derſtanding to make Ideas, but only to con- 
: template them, which alone (without work- Wl © 
| ing at that intellectual Forge which the School . 


have ſet up) will ſufficiently employ all t 
Activity as well as Capacity. But concerning 
this Matter, we ſhall have occaſion for further 
Reflections hereafter. In the mean time let 


us proceed to ſome other Conſiderations 0! 
Thought, SECT 
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Of ſimple aud complex Thought, with ſome Re- 
marks concerning Knowledge. 


. His Conſideration of Thought will be 

found perhaps to carry a double A- 
ſpect, one reſpecting the Act of Thought, as 
it is in it felt, and the other as it relates to its 
Object. In Thought of Volition it reſpects the 
Ad purely as in it ſelf, which is ſometimes 
id to be complex, not as if the Act it ſelf 
were compounded (tor I know not whether any 
Act of Thought be complex in that ſenſe) but 
becauſe it cmpounds or puts together ſomething 
eſe. For ſo, for inſtance, that Act of the 
Mind which we call Judgment, which has 
been ſhewn to belong to the Will, as being an 
Aſcent or Diſſent to what the Underſtanding 
propoſes to it, this Judgment, I fay, whether 
mmediate or mediate, whether Judgment by 
way of Propoſition, or Judgment by way of 
Concluſion ; whether enunciative or illative 
judgment, is a complex Thought, as uniting 
and compounding one thing with another, in 
ppoſition to that Apprehenſion or Perception 
which is rightly faid to be {zple, becauſe it 
ts in the pure view of things as they are, 
without aſfirming or denying any thing con- 
rung them, and is indeed the firſt Act or 
Vpcration of the Mind at large (which perceives 
in 
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in ſome degree or other before it wills 


Part 


judges) but not the firſt, but rather only Ad ＋ 
of the Underſtanding. imp! 

2. But now in Thought of Perception, thi d 
diſtinction of Simple and Complex reſpetts the plex! 
Act partly as in it ſelf, and partly as it relates i ¶ berce 
the Object: Firſt, as it is in it ſelf; for as Thougi of it, 
of Volition is in that reſpect ſaid to be ſometime nean 
complex, becauſe of the Compoſition, or rate they 
Componency, which is in that its Operation ume. 
which we call Judgment, ſo in the fame ton 
ſpect, but for a contrary reaſon, Thought of and! 
Perception is ſimple. As indeed it always i the 0 
as to the Act, even when it is complex as t appr 
the Object, as having no Compoſition or Divi ic 
Hon in it. But then as it relates to its O nt « 
xect, it is partly ſimple and partly complex, ac Perce 
cording as the Nature of the Object is. Then were 
is Perception, in the preſent way of conſideri and 
it, faid to be ſimple, when the Object of it 1 ceptic 
ſimple, and then complex when the Object ah at, 
it is complex. And ſince the intire and ade de 
quate Object of Thought (as will hereafter vic 
pear) is compriſed within the compaſs of Idea be ur 
and of their Relations, we may more explicit re. 
fay that then is Perception 32 when it ore, 
the Contemplation of Ideas only, and then plex 
complex when with the Ideas it takes in alloM quen; 
the Conſideration of their Relations and eſlen-W that 1 
tial Habitudes. It is ſimple, when it has for it or el 


Object the ſingle and ſolitary Ideas, and ti will, 
complex when it conſiders thoſe Traths which] tice t 
reſult from thoſe Ideas. 3. Pet 
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. Perception then is either ſimple or com- 
plex; but whether one or the other, tis always 
imple as to the Act, as not compounding or 
lividing, tho' partly ſimple and partly com- 
plex as to the Object. And ſince it is ſo, this 
perception, according to the whole Latitude 
of it, is what the Schools either do or ſhould 
nean by their ſample Apprehenſion; for when 
they call it ſimple, they muſt in reaſon be pre- 
ſumed to mean as to the Act, partly in oppoli- 
tion to the Acts of Compoſition that follow, 
and partly becauſe if they meant ſimple as to 
the Vbject, they ſhould alſo have put a complex 
Apprehenſion to anſwer to it in the ſame kind, 
which, meaning it as to the Act, they could 
not do, becauſe indeed there is no complex 
Perception as to the Act, and accordingly they 
were forced to go immediately off to Judgment 
and Diſcourſe. But now even complex Per- 
ception. as to the Object, is ſimple as to the 
At, and is therefore to be concluded within 
the compaſs of their ſimple Apprehenſion, 
which ſhould not, rightly comparing Things, 
be under ſtood as to the ſimplicity of the Ideas 
gprehended, but as to the ſimplicity of the Act 
opreheudiag, which is found as much in a com- 
plex as in a ſimple Perception. And conſe- 
quently their ſimple Apprehenſion ought to have 
lat reach as to include one as well as the other, 
or elſe (which is further conſiderable) there 
will, I think, be no place allow*'d for, nor no- 
ice taken of complex Perception in their _ 

; 
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Syſtem, which is not to be ſuppoſed, the Per. 
ception of the Relations of Ideas being plain 
as much a Perception as that of the ſingle Ide 
themſelves, and conſequently as much to be 
conſider'd: Which therefore 'tis the kindeſt In. 
terpretation to ſuppoſe them to do under their 
ſimple Apprehenſioz, tho? I mult confeſs their 
way of expreſſing themſelves, ſeems fo looſe 
bf indetermin'd, that ſometimes one would 
think that by their ſimple Apprehenſion they 
meant the Perception of ſingle Ideas only, and 
ſometimes that of their Relations. As When z 
a certain Scholaſtick Writer 

Euſtachius, ſumma ſays, Hen we hear 4 he name if 
Philoſophi, p. 12. 4 Man, we form in our Minas 
a certain (imple Conception. An 

0 when we hear the name of Auimal, we form alſi 
4 ſimple Conception conformable to it. Which is 
the work of the firſt Operation. Then apprehent- 
ing the Nature of an Animal and a Man, we an. 
madvert that there is ſome Agreement betmeei 
them. Whereupon we attribute Animal to Man, 
by affirming thas, Man is an Animal, &c, Ob- 
ſerve here that having ſpoken of the Concep- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, and aſcrib'd it to the 
firſt Operation (by which one would think he 
made the firſt Operation to conſiſt in the Con. 
ception of {imple Ideas) he talks afterwards of 
our Azimadyvertizz an Agreement between 
them, and upon that, of our Attributing one 
to the other. But now what can this Animud- 


derting be which he places between the Con- 
ception 
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ption and the Attribution, but the Perceiving 
that agreement? And what can our attribut- 
ng upon this Animadverſion ſignify, but our 
Wing fo and fo, becauſe we perceive ſo and 
0 Which as it plainly implies, that there may 
Wc a perception of Relations, as well as of Ideas, 
0it ſeems to imply further, that that appre- 
enſion which he had made, the firſt Opera- 
on ſhould take in the former as well as the 
atter, becauſe of that Attribution or Judgment 
rhich is here made to follow upon Animad- 
erſion or Perception. So then their ſimple 
W\oprchenſfion has or ſhould have the ſame la- 
tude with our Perception, which whether of 
ingle Ideas, or of their Relations is always 
mple as to the Act, tho? as to the Object, as 
as ſaid before, it be partly ſimple and partly 
omplex. "2 
4, This complex Thought, or Perception 
the relations of Ideas, which we may other- 
ile call the perception of Trath, is as, I con- 
tive, that very Thing which we term Kow- 
ape, by which in the general Notion of it, 
can underſtand nothing elſe but the Percep- 
lon of Truth, or of thoſe Ideal Relations, 
herein Truth conſiſts, which whoever is 
alter of in any Thing will, I preſume, be al- 
Wd to want no further Qualification to in- 
tle him to a juſt Knowledge of that Thing. 
$11 Geometry, ſuppoſe he that only Perceives 
Ic Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, muſt needs be 


low d to know that Propoſition to be true, _ 
= 
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vrceive the line A, ſuppoſe, to be equal to the 
e B, only by comparing theſe two lines with 
temſelves. Or elſe mediate, as when we per- 
ive how they are related to each other by 
mparing them both to a third. Which we 
ſometimes forc'd to do, becauſe we cannot 
ways compare or ſet together any two Ideas, 
as to perceive whether they agree or diſa- 
re by their immediate collation. For A per- 
ws may be an znacceſſible Line, to which no im- 
zdiate approach is to be made. And then if we 
old know whether A be equal to B, we mult 
it by their being both equal to C, or in o- 
er Words, by A's being equal to that which 
qual to B, that is, to C. The method of 
ich perception is formally this, C is equal 
B, A is equal to C, therefore A is equal to 
In which Proceſs *tis plain that the line A 
xercetv*d to be equal to B, not immediately, 
tby the mediation of C, which therefore is 

common meaſure between A and B. 
6, This diſtinction of Perception will give 
ccaſion to remark a like difference in Xyow- 
ye, which conſiſting as was ſhewn in Per- 
tion, muſt needs be either immediate or 
date as the other is. For indeed whatever 
know, we may be faid to know it either as 
rinciple, or as a Concluſion. As a Principle 
it has an internal Evidence, and ſhines as 
ay by its own light, and ſo needs no Illu- 
tion from without; or as a concluſion, which 
ls not evident of it * muſt be — 
: 0 
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fo by the help of an external Light let in up i: 
it. Not that there is perhaps always a gift. 
rence between a Principle and a Concluſion in 
the nature of the things themſelves, taking 
Concluſion materially for the Propoſition con: 
cluded (for that which is a Concluſion to u 
may perhaps be a Principle to a ſuperior Un. 
derſtanding) but only in relation to us, ac. 
cording to the immediateneſs or mediateneſ; 
our Conception, who call thoſe Truths Prin. 
ples which we diſcern to be ſo by the immed; 
ate Collation of their Ideas, that is, thoſe Idexs 
whereot the Truth or Propoſition conſiſts, that 
which the Schools call Sabject and Predicat: 
and thoſe Concluſions, which we know or per 
ceive, not by their own Ideas, but by the me. 
diation of ſome other Idea that is not contain 
in the Propoſition. For which reaſon, by the 
way, it is, that that other Idea, call'd by the 
Schools the middle Term, becauſe of its unitiq 
the Extremes, or ſerving to ſhew their Agre: 
ment,ought never to enter into the Concluſion, 

7. [Immediate Knowledge, or Knowledge 0 
the Principle we may call Intuitive, becauſe tix 
Mind then in one and the ſame view that it 
perceives the Ideas, perceives alſo their Rel. 
tions. Mediate Knowledge, or Knowledge 0 
the Concluſion we may contradiſtinguiſh to ti 
other by the Name of Demonſtrative or Diſcout 
ſive, becauſe in this latter knowledge the Mint 
perceives the Relations of Ideas not in that 


view which it has of the Ideas, themſelves, bil 
8 in 
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in the view of ſome other Idea applied as 2 
common Meaſure to both. The difference be- 
tween which two ways of knowing the Rela» 
tions of Ideas, I cannot more. briefly and ſen- 
fbly illuſtrate than by Lines, which we find 
to be equal, either by comparing them with 
themſelves, or, in caſe one of them be inac- 
ceſſible to the other, with a Third, by their 
agreement to which it appears that they agree 
among themſelves. According to that well 
known Rule, Que conveniunt eidem tertio, con- 
veniunt inter ſe, Which Rule ſeems to have 
the clearneſs of a Principle, tho? that which is 
known by it to be conſider'd as a concluſion, 
and may ſerve to let us ſee that all Demonſtra- 
tion reſolves at laſt into Intuition. 

8, This Diſcourſive or Demonſtrative Know- 
ledge is that which the Schools have been pleaſ- 
«to ſignalize and dignify with the Name of Sci- 
ce, which they peculiarly apply to that know- 
edge which is acquired by Demonſtration, ac- 
cording to that ſaying of theirs, Demonſtration 
gets Science, Which accordingly is confider'd 


35 the eftect of it. And indeed it is ſo, and for 


that reaſon demonſtrative Knowledge is truly 
and properly Science. But why it ihould be 
all'd Emphatically by that Name, and the word 
Sexce appropriated to it, is not very obvious 
to my Underſtanding. For Science is but the 
Liz word for Knowledge, and Knowledge in 
the formality of it, can mean only the Percep- 
uon of Truth, or of thoſe Relations of agree- 

6 e ment 
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ment or diſagreement that are between Idez 
which whoever clearly and rightly perceives 
is truly ſaid to k»ow. But that this be dogs 
mediately or immetliately ſeems not to be of the 
general reaſon of Knowledge, but to belong n. 
ther to the difference and diſtinction of it, zz 
that which divides the Genus, and conſtitute; 
the Species that are under it. If then ther, 
be a Perception of Truth, whether it be medi. 
ate or immediate, whether it be perceiy'{ 
as a Conluſion or as a Principle, whether in 
the Intuitive, or in the Diſcourſive way, there 
is Science or Knowledge. Intuition then is 
as truly Science, as that which is acquired by 

Demonſtration, and what I know as a Prind. 
ple without any labour or formality of Proof 
i know as properly and as well as the beſt de. 
monſtrated Concluſion. Indeed I know it bet. 
ter, as ſeeing it in a more clear, becauſe mor 
immediate Light. For which reaſon let a con- 
cluſion be never ſo well demonſtrated, it never 
ſhines with the Brightneſs of a Principle. 4 
indeed *tis impoſſible it ſhould, ſince its Ex. 
dence is derived from it, and does at length re- 
ſolve into it. Beſides when all's done, that 
Demonſtrative Knowledge, which the School 
have honour'd with the Name of Science, not. 
withſtanding the great Things that are ſaid d 
it, and the ambitious pretences that are ever) 
where made to it, will at length appear to beat 
imperfect kind of Knowledge, and to be found. 
ed upon the imperfection of our Underſtand: 

"Ups 1195 
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ings, which by reaſon. of their narrow capa- 
city not being always able to perceive the Re- 
ations of Ideas by themſelves, are forced to 
have recourſe to ſome other common Meaſure, 
15 a weak or dim Eye is fain to uſe the aſſiſt- 
ance of a Glaſs, which tho? a great help to the 
Eye, is yet no great Commendation of its 
Sght. And accordingly the Schools them- 
eyes have thought fit to remove this diſcour- 
Wine kind of Knowledge, as an Imperfection 
from the more perfect Beings, as well as from 
lim that is abſolutely ſo, and in lieu of it to 
ubſtitute (as better becoming the dignity of 
heir Natures) that which is Intuitive, which 
by this they ſeem to ſuppoſe to be, what in- 
led it is, the moſt perfect and excellent way 
Knowing, as aſcribing it to God and Azgels. 
But then why a particular Species, and that 
o the leaſt perfect, ſhould carry away the 
Name of the whole kind, as if it were the only 
nowledge, or at leaſt the more excellent of 
ic two, when indeed it is neither, I leave to 
le confideration of the Men of Art, as a thing 
lat ſeems to want a better Account than I can 
ently give of it. 
9 The Sum is, Knowledge conliſts in the 
e view and perception of Truth, and the 
earer that view is, {till the more perfect is the 
now edge. And conſequently it any Know- 
age ſhould be call'd by way of Eminence by 
Name of Science, methinks it ought to have 
en that of Iatuition. But to prevent Contu- 
L 3 {100 
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ſion and Miſtake, perhaps twere better if the 
School would conſent to have them both enjoy 
the Name of Science in common, and to be d. 
ſtinguiſh'd from each other by the mediatenek 
or immediateneſs of it. It being moſt reafop 
able that things ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd by tha 
wherein they differ, and not by that wherag 
they agree. As indeed they both do in thy 
For whether mediate. or immediate tis 
Knowledge whatever we clearly perceive, th 
mediateneſs or immediateneſs not belonginpt 
the Eſſence, but to the ſpecification and diltn 
ction of it. Tis true indeed all Knowledg 
muſt be immediate or mediate indeter mini 
ſo that whatever a Man knows, he muſt kn 
in the one or the other of theſe two ways; bu 
that it ſhould be determinately one or the othe 
ſeems no way neceſſary, the Notion of Kno 
ledge being fully completed in the perceptio 
of Truth, always provided that it be a clean 
diſtinct perception; which gives us occaſion! 
enter upon another Conſideration of Thougit 
that will open to us the next Section, 


as TT, FE 


Of clear and confuſe Thought, with fome incident 
Strictures upon the Criteriam of Truth, 


1. \Learneſs of Thought, tho? not in f 
popular Eſtimation as ſome other thing 
becauie of the exceeding feyneſs of them ti 
VE enn r 
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re either Maſters or Judges of it, and ſo not ſo 
ell anſwering the ends of thoſe liberal Stu- 
nts who court Popularity more than Truth, 
s yet certainly the greateſt Excellency and 
Perfection of the Underſtanding. For the 
mreateſt Perfection of any Faculty muſt be to 
eerate in the moſt perfect manner, as that 
ekt is moſt perfect that ſees beſt. And the moſt 
perfect manner of Underſtanding muſt be to 
hve the moſt clear conception of things, as 
gain, that Sight ſees beſt that ſees moſt clearly. 
For the clearer the Perception is, {till the more 
here is of Perception, and conſequently of 
os ledge, that conſiſting, as was ſhewn, in the 
erception of Truth. | 
2. The goods of the Mind are of all others 
the moſt unduly valued. Intellectual Accompliſh- 
ents are generally ſet at a _— rate than 
Moral, and of Intellectual thoſe that conſiſt ip 
he Extenſiveneſs of r. 4p carry it in the 
publick Vogue before thoſe that conſiſt in the 
Intenſiveneſs of it. To have an inſiglit into a 
great deal, tho? but confuſe and ſuperficial (ſo 
bad are Men even of the ſhadow of Univerſal 
Knowledge) is reckon'd a great Atchievement 
by ſome, and for that reaſon as ambitiouſſy af- 
ed by others, who are for skimming over 
Ihe Suriaces of a great many things, without 
doing to the bottom of any thing, like thoſe 
ho prefer a general Acquaintance before an 
itimate Friendſhip, But would theſe Men 
link it a Commendation of their Eye-ſight to 
L 4 —_— 
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ſee a great many rhinks confuſely, Men as T 
walking, or to tee a few things diſtinctiy au 
well? But Number makes a Shew and a Noik 
and for this Reaſon Wit, Fancy, Memoy 


tion, Fluency of Expreſſion, great Reading 
Languages, Cc. are cry'd up and admir{ 
And yet when a Man has follow'd the public 
Cry never ſo long, and improved and cultivate 
theſe Talents never ſo much, he underſtands 
after all juſt ſo much as he clearly perceives, an 
no more, and one Science throughly underſtod 
is worth a thouſand half-views and ſuperfici 
glimpſes of things, fit only to amuſe othe 
and to puff vp one's ſelf with the empty ſyd 
lings of imaginary Indowments with a cleat 
neſs of Thought would ſoon diſperſe, as diſo 
vering to us, among other things, our own 1 
norance. For which reaſon alone, next to ti 
Divine Grace, and a Heart inwardly ſanity! 
and rightly diſpoſed by it to God and Goodae| 
I ſhould think the greateſt Bleſſing that He 
ven can here beſtow upon any Man, is a cla 


Principe Phileſ 3-M, Deſcartes makes a differen 
Tage. 12. between clear and diſtinct, and tial 

very fine and ſubtile, tho? J think 
in one part of it more ſubtile than juſt, Hecall 
that a clear Perception, which is preſent an 


ſay, we ſee thoſe things clearly, which bein 
preſent to the Eye, ſtrike it with a ſtrong in 
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lion. He calls that Diſtinct, which being clear, 
* withal ſo ſever'd and disjoyn'd from all others, that 
+ contains nothing in it but what is clear. And ſo 
much of his Account may perhaps have a right to our 
allowance. But then to confirm this, he inſtances in 
pan, the Perception of which he ſays is very clear, 
vt not always diſtinct, becauſe generally confounded 
with that obſure judgment which Men have of its 
Xature, thinking there is ſomething in the Part af- 
ved like the ſenſe of Pain, the only thing that is 
learly perceived. Whence he concludes that there 
may be a clear Perception that is not diſtin, tho? 
therecan be nodiſtin& Perception but whatis alſo clear. 

4. Now I confeſs indeed there may be ſome Con- 
uon in the Caſe, not that the very ſenſe of Pain it 
ſelf is Confounded with any thing, but that the Senſe 
xr Perception of Pain is accompanied with a judgment, 
that this Pain is in a bodily Part, whereas it is truly 
1 the Soul only, becauſe Matter can have no Thought 
perception; ſo that the Confuſion properly lies, 
ot in the ſenſe of Pain, which I diſtinctij feel, and 
an eaſily diſtinguiſh from all other Sentiments, but 
n the Judgment which naturally follows upon it, 
phereby I confound that real Pain which I have in my 
ul, with a certain imaginary Pain which I think I 
ave in a certain part of my Body, or rather where- 
5 | confound Body and Spirit; attributing that to 
former, which is a real modification of the latter, 
ud ſo by conſequence, making my Body to be indeed 
pirit. But then tis to be conſider'd, that the Per- 
tion or Sentment of Pain is one thing, and the 
Wement as to its being in ſuch a particular part of 
de Body, is another thing. Now that which is here 
fuſe, or not diſtin, is not the Sentiment, but 
judgment. And that which is clear, is not the 
ment, but the Sentiment. That then which is 
&r and that which is Confuſe, or not DiſtinR, are 
ly too different Things; were the ſame thing 


clear 
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clear and not diſtinct, this indeed would well prort 
a difference between Clear and Diſtinct, becauſe j 
there were none, then for a thing to be Clear and no 
Diſtinct, would be all one as to be Clear and nv 
Clear, which is impoſſible : But if that which isClex 
be one thing, and that which is not Diſtinct be 2. 
other thing, this proves no difference between Clex 
and Diſtinct, becauſe *tis no repugnance for diſem 
things to beat once Clear and not Clear. Now thi 
is the caſe. *Tis the Judgment only that is here Ca- 
fuſe, or not Diſtint. As for the Sentiment that j 
Clear, and as Clear, tis alſo Diſtin&; but the Judy 
ment which is not DiſtinR, is alſo not Clear. That 
then which is Clear is alſo Diſtinct ſo far as it is Clex, 
tho it may be Confuſe in another reſpect, or rather 
tho* ſomething elſe may be joyned with it that is 
Confufe. And conſequently this Argument, from the 
inſtance of Pain, does not prove that there is ay 
difference between Clear and Diſtinc. 
5. But however we may allow a .fermal difference 
between them, tho* the Argument do not prove 5 
much. A thing being ſaid to be clear in regard d 
the fulneſs of Light, wherein it is viewed in itſch 
and diſtin& in regard of the ſeparation wherein it 
ſtands as to other things. So that clearneſs ſeems 
more directly oppoſed to Obſcurity gd DiſtinAnels 
to Confuſion or Mixture of one thing with another 
But yet ſtill as to the Reality of the thing, that nid 
is Clear, will, I believe; be found to be alſo Diltins 
For ſince every thing differs from another thing . 
what it is in itſelf, by the very ſame Conceptidl 
whereby I conceive a thing as it is in itſelf, I mu 
needs diſcern it from what is not itſelf. That thel 
which is Clear is Diſtin& as well as Clear. Nor dos 
the fore-alledged Inſtance prove any thing to the cot 
trary, the ſuppoſed Confuſion being not in the ſer! 
of Pain, but in that Judgment which is naturally c 


ſequent upon it. There is a twofold Clearneh; 
| . Clearne 
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clearneſs of Thought, and a Clearneſs of Expreſſion. 
That Thought is clear, or then I think clearly, when 
the Object of my Thought is clear to me, the Idea 
when tis ſimple, and the Relations of Ideas when tis 
complex Thought, and then the Object of my Thought 
is clear to me, not when I think upon a determiz'd or 
determinate Object, whether Ideas or their Relations 
(for 'tis impoſſible but that I muſt think upon a deter- 
mind Object, that is, ſuch certain Ideas, or ſuch cer- 
tain Relations, if I think at all) but when I have that 
determin d Object in a full and perfect view. For as we 
are then ſaid to ſee ſuch a thing clearly or diſtinctly, 
when we ſee it in a full Light, ſo as to diſcern every 
Partof it, together with the Figure, Order and Situa- 
tion of thoſe Parts; ſo we may be then ſaid to think 
clearly, when we perceive plalnly, perfectly and fully 
thoſe Ideas, or thoſe Relations of Ideas which are the 
Objects of our Thought. So that to apprehend clearly, 
will be the ſame as to comprehend, if not the whole Ob- 
jet which our Thought 1s employed about, yet atleaſt 
ſo much of it, and fo far, as we are ſaid clearly to ap- 
prehend. For once more to illuſtrate this by Viſion, 
which carries the greateſt Proportion of any thing that 
[know of to Thought. When I look upon the Aſeon, 
and ſee only an Orb guilded with Light, with ſome 
little variety of Features and Signatures, which by rea- 
ſon of ſome fantaſtick reſemblance of the appearance, 
I amapt to compare to thoſe of a Human Face, then I may 
be ſaid to have but a confuſe and indiſtinct view of that 
Planet. But when renewing my Proſpe*t with the aſ⸗ 
liſtance of a Teleſcope, I ſhall deſcry (ſuppoſe) Rocks and 
Hills, and Valles, and Plains, and Seas, and Woods, 
or any other Marks and Characters of an habitable 
World, you will then ſay that I have a more clear 
ew of it. And the more Diſcoveries I ſhall make ſtill 
the clearer my View will be. And were my Glaſs 
© good as to help me to ſurvey it minutely in all the 

Parts 
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Partsof it, as I do the Table or Desk upon which 
write, you will then, I ſuppoſe, allow that I ſee it ch, 
ly. The Application of this to Thought, and the inte 
ligible Object of it, is very obvious; only I ſhall her 
further remark, That whatſoever I conceive or appr 
hend thus cleariy, I do alfo apprehend diſtincth; he 
tween which I can perceive no difference, unleſ it h 
this, that clearly relates to the Object of my Though 
as it is in itſelf, and diſtinctly to the ſame Object 
Thought as it differs from other things. Which ſem 
rather a diverſity of Conſideration than of the thing 
ſince one thing differs from another only by what it! 
in itſelf, and by the ſame real Act whereby I diſcern; 
thing as it is in itſelf, I alſo diſcern it from any thing 
elſe. Even as by the ſame Act of Thought wherely 
erceive a Circle, I diſcern it from every Figure that 
is not a Circle, ſo that if I underſtand a Circle clear 
ly, I do alfo underſtand it diſtinctly. The Sum then 
That tho? there may be a formal difference betweet 
Clear and Diſtinct, grounded upon the abſolute or re 
lative Conſideration of things, whereby Clear may re 
ſpe the ſtate of the Object as in itſelf, and ſo may he 
oppoſed to what we call Obſcure, and Diſtinct ma 
reſpect the ſame thing as it is ſeparate from other thing 
and ſo may be oppoſed to what we call Confuſe ; yet 
there is not that difference between them, but that 
the thing they are, if not the ſame, yet at leaſt always 
inſeparable : So that there will be no clear Perception 
but what is alſo Diſtinct as well as Clear, contrary tl 
what Deſcartes pretends. | 
6. So mueh for Clearneſs of Thought. Now for that 
which is the Conſequence ofit, Clearneſs of Expreſlio 
the greateſt Perfection of Diſcourſe, as the other 150 
Thought. And here indeed thut 
* See the Epiſtle Determinateneſs will come in wh 
_— — Pt 4 certain Author ſpeaks of, and 
Edition of NEC would ſubſtitute | in the room 0 


ſay of Humane Un- Clear and Diſtinct a8 4 more u- 
derſtanding. lightnuug 
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jghtning Term; tho? I think it will be found 
ot to be the formal Reaſon of this clearneſs, bur 
ther the Cauſe of it. Clearneſs of Expreſſion 
ems to import nothing ſo propetly = the In- 
ligibilsty of it, or its aptneſs to be underſtood; 
irs a Glaſs is then ſaid to be clear, when we 
an ſee well through it thoſe Objects which lie 
x5ond it, ſo Diſcourſe is then clear (for the Ex» 
reſion ſeems to be Metaphorical) when we 
ay eaſily and commodiouſly ſee through it as 
may ſay, that is, take or apprehend it, either 

to the meaning of him that ſpeaks, or as to 

i Hae which is ſpoken. For it is here 
orthy of remark, that Clearneſs of Expreſſion 
uy admit of a double Reſpect, one as to the 
hought or Meaning of the Speaker, and ano- 
her as to the Thing it ſelf, or Matter where- 
he diſcourſes. Then is Expreſſion clear as 
the former, when it has an aptneſs to dil- 
ee the meaning of him that uſes it, and then 
os the latter, when it has an aptneſs to ex- 
Win the Thing meant, or to render it intelligi- 
as far as the Nature of it will admit. I 
j, as far as the Nature of it will admit; for 
may ſometimes happen that I may know 
«ll enough what a Man means, when I do 
t ſo well underſtand the Things themſelves 
ich are the Matter of his Diſcourſe ; not 
tough any defect in the Expreſſion, but by 
alon of the great nicety and abſtractedneſs of 
u Natures. And yet however let the Sub- 
Matter of a Man's Diſcourſe be what — 

WI 
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will for eaſineſs or difficulty of Comprehenſo 
then I think he may be ſaid to ſpeak or writ 
clearly, when by the manner of his Expreſſy 
| *tis plain what he means, and when alſo th 
| Thing it ſelf is ſet in a fair Light, and render 
as intelligible as the Nature of it will bex 
4 and if it be not actually underſtood, tis not fy 
want of due advantagiouſneſs in the Expreſſig 
1 but meerly through the intrinſick Nature t 
4 the Thing whoſe proper difficulty would ng 
l admit of a clearer Repreſentation, and whid 
tis not to be expected that the Speaker 9 
Writer ſhould be able to alter, who has no Pom 
over the Nature of inteliigible Objects, ch 
the difference of the Light or View wherein! 
2 them may fall under his choice and d 
oſal. 
| 7. For I think we ought to diſtinguiſh b 
tween the Obſcurity that ariſes from the Ni 
ture of the Thing, and that which ariſes fron 
the manner of the Expreſſion, as alſo b2twetl 
the clearneſs that is from the Thing, and tie 
which is from the Expreſſion. Sometimes tl 
Expreſſion is dark, and the Thing clear. Some 
times the Thing dark, and the Expreſſion cle 
And as ſome are thought to write clearly met 
ly through the eaſineſs and obviouſneſs of ti 
Matter, tho? they expreſs themſelves never 
obſcurely, ſo *tis the unhappy Lot of ſome 
be thought to write obſcurely merely becall 
of the niceneſs of their Matter, tho” they © 
preſs themſelves never ſo clearly. But in 
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zunfair; for tho' the Thing, after all that is 
id of it, continue obſcure, yet if the obſcu- 
ity does not proceed from the way of expreſ- 
ing it, but purely from the Nature of the 
hing diſcours'd of, the Expreſſion may not- 
richitanding be ſufficiently clear. From which 
| that can juſtly and reaſonably be expected 
that the Meaning of him that ſpeaks be re- 
reſented plainly and intelligibly; and the 
Thing it ſelf as plainly and intelligibly as a 
hing of that Nature may well be. From 
rhence we may gather that a Thing's being 
ard to be underſtood, is not always an Argu- 
ent of want of clearneſs in the Expretitin 
ſince that may proceed from other Cauſes, and 
tis not poſſible with all the clearneſs of Ex- 

[hon in the World that a metaphyſical Diſ- 
tation ſhould be made as intelligible as an 
ſtorical Narrative, or a piece of Practical 
orality) but indeed if there be any reaſona- 
le difficulty about a Man's Meaning, that 
tems to be a good Preſumption that his Ex- 
reſſion has not all that clearneſs which it 
ould have, nor perhaps his Thought neither; 
nd I believe generally ſpeaking, when upon 
ompetent Conſideration, we do not in this re- 
xt underſtand others, there may be great 
ealon to queſtion whether they do well un- 
kritand themſelves. 

5. The clearneſs of Expreſſion is then the 
eligibility of it, in each of the reſpects be- 
dremention d. But now that which ſerves ” 
| Make 
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make it thus intelligible, is indeed the Detern. all 
nateneſs of it, when words are always uſedin acer. 1 l 

tle 


tain determinate ſenſe, that is, when theyareuſg 
as ſigns of the ſame determinate Ideas. As Fy 
preſſion is formally clear by its Intelligibilit, 
ſo that which makes it effectively ſo is the De. 
terminateneſs of it, becauſe then it may h 
clearly known what Ideas ſuch words do ſtant 
for, and conſequently what is meant or intend 
ed by them; which cannot ſo well be whe 
words are uſed looſely and indetermin'dl 
ſometimes in one ſenſe and ſometimes in an 
other, which, like the Trumpet that gives u 
uncertain ſound, will occaſion great Confufiq 
in the Minds of the Hearers, and oftentimes 
of the Speakers too. For the prevention 
which, the moſt effectual Remedy perhap 
would be that which is uſed by Geometriciu 
in predefining the Signification of thoſe Term 
which they employ 1a their ſucceeding Demon 
ſtrations, which then proceed with all clear 
neſs, as having no Obſcurity but what ati 
from the abſtractedneſs of their Matter. Bul 
thoſe who think this Method a little too tor 
mal (as perhaps it may in the ordinary wa) 
of ſpeaking or writing) always to define thel 
Terms, ſhould however if they would either ut 
derſtand themſelves, or be underſtood by othe!s 
think themſelves obliged to be the more fir 
and uniform in the uſe of them. By which mal 
they will cut off all occaſion, or at ey 
none, for any verbal Contention. And wi 
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all that difficulty and diſpute is removed which 
ariſes from the uſe of words, there will but lit- 
tle remain in the Nature of Things, which will 
not bear long diſpute, when we are once agreed 
about the Terms that expreſs them. s 

9. As, to 2 and illuſtrate this by an in- 
ſtance; ſuppoſe the Queſtion were put, Whe- 
ther Fire be Hot? So long as the ſenſe of the 
word (Hot) remains indeterminate, this will 
always be a Queſtion, and Men will divide up- 
on it. A. will ſay that it is Hot, and B. will 
ſy that it is not Hot, tho? perhaps without op- 
poling one another any further than by a ver- 
bal Contradiction, as meaning it in different 
reſpects, However, this ſhew of Contradiction 
will be enough to keep up a Mrangle, and while 
the Queſtion continues thus anſtated, it will be 
mpoſible to accommodate it. But *tis but to 
(tine the ſenſe of the Term Hot, and the Diſ- 
pute will quickly be at an end. For if by Hot 
be meant that inward Feeling or Sentiment 
wich we are conſcious of, when we approach 
tie Fire; then 'tis plain that Fire is not Hot, 
becauſe Matter cannot think, nor in that ſenſe 
erhaps did A. contend that it was. But if by 
e's being Hot, be meant that there is ſome- 
lng in the figuration and motion of its Parts 
lat occaſions the Sentiment of Heat in us 
hen we approach it, then tis plain by expe- 
knce that it is Hot, nor perhaps in this ſenſe 
ud B. contend that it was not; or to come a 


Ittle nearer to the Matter, we were but now 
con- 
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conſidering, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were, whe. 
ther the Determinateneſs of Expreſſion be the 
thing:that makes it clear? While the Term 
(Makes) retains its ambiguity, and carries an 
uncertain meaning, this will be diſputable, and 
one will ſay it does, and another will fay i 
does not, according to the difterent Ideas which 
they apply to that Term. Bur the definition of 
that would have prevented any diſpute, and 
when interpoſed will quickly end it. For if 
Makes be meant formally, as it Determinatenej 
were the formal Reaſon of Clearneſs, or that 
wherein the Efſence of it does conſiſt ; ti 


plain that in this ſenſe Determinateneſs does 


not make clearneſs, but that it conſiſts in the 
Intelligibility of Expreſſion. But if the Term 
Makes be taken effectively, as that which cauſes 
or produces, in this ſenſe indeed the Determi- 
nateneſs of Expreſſion does make it clear, and 
that becauſe it ſerves to make it intelligible 
which is the formal Reaſon of clearneſs. By 
which it may. appear how the uncertain and 
unſteady Application of Terms to Ideas darken 
the Nature of Things, as well as our Diſcour- 
ies about them, and of what conſequence 
it is for the anclouding of both, to obſerve 
a definitive ſtrictneſs in the uſe of out 
Words. 
10. Happy indeed were. it if we could think, 
and commmunicate our Thoughts without 
them, as Angels are ſaid to do, either by 0! 


dering their Conceptions by their bare Wi, 
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© as to be manifeſt to the Intuition of another, 
according ro Aquinas, Or as 


. [ f * Scoty * Dico quod Ange- 
the Rival School 0 : lus — Ange lo 


will have it, by impreſſing caddndo in eo concep- 
upon the Mind of another An- mn immediate illi 


gel, a Conception that is like , t quo B 
into their own, That Angels find. 5 T 3 
do ſpeak, there can be no rea- 

ſonable doubt, as that ſignifies at large their 
haring a way to reveal their Thoughts; and 
xccordingly the Apoſtle who had been in the 
third Heaven, tells us of the Tongues of Men 
f Angels. And 'tis moſt probable that they 
do it, not by ſenſible Signs, but after ſome 
ſuch intellectual manner as the Schools ſuppoſe. 
And perhaps when we come to be like Angels, 
we may be able to do ſo too; for who knows 
what may be the Privilege of a Reſurrection- 
Body join'd to a beatified and glorified Soul ; 
2nd whether that of the Apoſtle may not be 
wen literally verity*d, Tongues ſhall ceaſe? Whe- 
tier we ſhall not then all ſpeak the Tongue of 
angels only, converſe intellectually, darting 
pre and immediate Thoughts into each other 
rithout the Vehicle of Words? And what a 
lappineſs and advantage would it be if we 
would do ſo now! what a calm, quiet, and ſe- 
ene way of converſing would this be, and how 
early and intelligibly, and withal with what 
apedition would it expreſs our Minds! other's 
Thoughts would then be as clear to us as our 


"Fn, and ours again would ſhine out to them 
M 2 with 
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with as unqueſtionable a brightneſs. And hoy 
ſecure then ſhould we be of each other's Mean. 
ings, and that we rightly took one another; 
Thoughts? How free from Miſunderſtanding, 
and thoſe infinite Chicanes, and wrangling Dif. 
putes which ariſe from the equivocation of 
words, whereby we darken Knowledge, and 
impoſe both upon our ſelves and others? Bu 
this Angelical Converſation 1s too ſublime for 
Mortality. As our Souls are incarnate, ſo 
mutt our Thoughts too, as not being diſcern- 
able in this thick Region, till we cloath them 
with words, or with ſome other ſenſible ſign, 
We have not at preſent (whatever we may have 
hereatter) any other way of communicating 
our Thoughts; and fince it tends ſo much to 
the pleaſure and real advantage of Lite to hate 
them communicated, we have reaſon to. thank 
Nature for giving us the Power of Speech, that 
is of articulating Sounds, which of all feaſible 
Signs is the readieſt and moit expedite Method 
of expreſſing to others what we would hare 
them know of our Minds. But then if ve 
would have them know it indeed, and not 
amuſe inſtead of informing, we ſhould take 
care (at leaſt while we are in the ſearch or dit 
covery of Truth, if not in common Convert 
tion) to ſpeak ſo as to be rightly underſtocd, 
and accordingly to join the ſame word alwa}s 
with the ſame Idea, that fo if poſſible, ther: 
may be as little queſtion about the Senſe which 


we think, as there is about the Words which 
| | Vs 
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we pronounce or write, And if once the ſenſe 
of what we ſay be clear, it will be eaſy to an 
attentive Mind to diſcern if it be true. 

11. This gives me occaſion to ſay ſomething 
of Aiſtinction, which is the expedient that others 
have to clear our meaning, as the determinate 
uſe of Words was obſerv'd to be our own. For 
{we will not prevent Ambiguity by the ſtrict- 
re of our expreſſion, the only remedy that 
others have, is to remove it by diſtinction. All 
ditindtion ſuppoſes ambiguity, and if there 
were no ambiguity, there would be no oc- 
fon for diſtinction. But as Men — 
2k and write, there is but too much neceſſi- 
tr for it. For as there are a great many ſeem- 
ozly plain Queſtions, which a Man cannot 
:xfwer to till their meaning be diſtinguiſh'd, 
{9 there are a great many Propoſitions which 
t ſeemingly determinate enough, have yet 
nor Senſes than one, and are true or falſe, ac- 
(erding as the Senſe is wherein they are taken, 
22d it muſt be diſtinction that muſt point out 
hat that Senſe is, and till that be done there 
$29 8 or denying them; which ſhews 
citinction to be a conſiderable part of Logick, 
da to be of great uſe and neceflity in all ar- 
ment, of diſputation. As for inſtance, ſup- 
pole any one ſhould advance this Poſition, that 
l 709d is willing natural good, this looks like 
plan aſſertion, and would perhaps pals tor 
among molt People, to whom it ſhould be 
rOpoted, But if we attend to it, we ſhall find 

M3 that 
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that it is of too looſe and indetermin'd a Sen WM tc 
as it ſtands, to be either determinately true e 
or falſe, and that to judge rightly of it, we mu Fot 
diſtinguiſh both the parts of it, viz. Natural ri 
Good, and Moral Good. Sta 
Nataral Good is either Formal, or Effective ¶ Co. 
either Happineſs, or the means of Happineß Wy 
Now I think Moral Good is not willing Natu ue. 
ral Good formal, but effective, that is, not Ha mo! 
pineſs, but that which naturally cauſes it. l 
Then again as to Moral Good, that is to be He 
ſtood, either materially, for the Thing or Aube 
on ſaid to be morally Good, as *tis the propeſ alk 
ſubject for a Law, and fit to be commanded chi 
Or formally, as it is a certain habit in the Agen fan 
diſpoſing om to ſuch an action, and fo den hi 
minating him good or vertuous. The formeſ chi 
you may call if you pleaſe Moral Good obe all 
ative, and the latter Moral Good ſubjective. WM/« 
Now it we ſpeak of Moral Good in the fin cthe 
Senſe, then Moral Good is not willing Naturals t! 
Good, but is rather that action which natura rt 
ly cauſes natural Good or Happineſs. ha 
But if we ſpeak of moral Good in the ſeconi er 
Senſe, as it denotes a moral Habit in the Agent lin 
then indeed and then only, moral Good is wit! 
ling natural Good, that being the thing than 
makes a Man good or vertuous, or wherein Heu 
vertue formally conſiſts, to Will the doing Ile 
ſuch Actions as have a neceſſary connexion vu 
his Happineſs, or a natural tendency to pen 
Kar 


cure it, which is willing natural Good in til 
{econ 
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econd Senſe of natural Good, as it ſignifies 
the good of the means, and not of the end. 
for whoever was thought vertuous for de- 
ring to be Happy. So that in ſhort, the right 
State of the Propoſition is this, that moral 
Good ſubjective, is willing natural Good effe- + 
tive, And thus diſtinguiſhing (and not o- 
therwiſe) it is very clear, and very true, that 

noral Good is willing natural Good. 
12. But to return once more to clearneſs of 
Thought, or Perception, into this I think muſt 
be efolv'd that Criterium of Truth, ſo much 
alk'd of both by the old and new Philoſophers ; 
which we may diſtinguiſh two ways, as Under- 
ſtanding by it, either the Power or Faculty by 
which, or the Rule or Meaſure according to 
which Truth is diſcern'd. The former we may 
al Criteria per quod, and the latter Criterium 
landum quod. The Criterium by which is no 
other than our Reaſon or Underſtanding, which 
the only Faculty which we have in us both 
Mr the perceiving Truth, and the diſcerning 
hat is True or Falſe, our Senſes being no fur- 
er concern'd, than only to ſerve for the de- 
ring certain Impreſſions of other Bodies upon 
dur Bodies, and thereby for the awakening cer- 
an Ideas in our Minds, which it may be we 
beuld not have had without thoſe Impreſſions. 
lhe Criterium, according to which, is that very 
ar and diſtinct Perception which we have 
deen diſcourſing of. But when we fay that 
war and diſtinct Thought is the Criterium of 
M 4 Truth, 


| 
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Truth, our meaning is, that it is the rule or 
meaſure whereby Truth is to be known and 
judged of; not in this Senſe that whatever is 
true, we do clearly perceive, and conſequent- 
ly that whatever we do not clearly perceive, 
we may therefore conclude not to be True 
(for as we have elſewhere ſhewn at large, 
human Reaſon is not in this extent the Mea- 
ſure of Truth, there being a great many Na- 
tural, as well as Divine Truths that tranſcend 
the reach of our Comprehenſion) but in this 
Senſe, that we may ſafely conclude all that to 
be true, whereot we have a clear and diſtind 


Perception. That is, in ſhort, tho' all that is 


True is not clearly perceiv'd by us, yet all that 


is clearly perceiv'd by us is neceſſarily true. 


13. *Iis ſuppoſed here, and I think very 
reaſonably, that there muſt be ſome Meaſure, 
or Criterium of Truth. And indeed the ſe- 
vera] excellent Laws and Methods which ra- 
tional and contemplative Men have left us, for 
our direction in the ſearch of Truth, would 
loſe much of their uſefulneſs and ſatisfaction, 
if we have no Mark whereby to diſcern when 
we have found it. But now that humane Rea- 


ſon cannot be the meaſure of Truth in the firſt 


Senſe, is plain from the infiniteneſs of Truth, 
and the limitation of our intellectual Capaci- 
ties. And yet that it muſt be ſo in the ſecond 
Senſe, will upon a little conſideration of the 
Matter appear neceſſary to be granted. For firit, 
whatever we clearly perceive, we percelve it 
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25 it is, for if we perceive it otherwiſe than it 
is, then we do not clearly perceive it. But if 
we perceive it as it is, then *tis plain that it is 
as we perceive it; and if it is as we perceive 
it, then I ſee nothing further wanting to make 
it true, and conſequently whatever we clearly 
perceive is true. And indeed it ſeems a contradi- 
ction that it ſhould be otherwiſe, as reſolving 
into this, That our Perception of a Thing, is at 
once clear and not clear. 

14. But beſides, what we clearly perceive 
we may and mult aſſent to, and judge to be 
true, as having no Power to doubt of it, or fo 
much as to ſuſpend our aſſent. And when we 
do aſſent to it, it cannot be denied but that 
we uſe our judging faculty rightly, and as we 
ought. And indeed we never ule it rightly, 
but then however we may accidentally happen 
to be zz the Right. But then if what we clear- 
ly. perceive may not be true, then we may 
err in the right uſe of our Judgment, which is 
manifeſtly abſurd. Nay we muſt err, and are 
under a zecef/ity of being deceiv'd, and that 
wile we make a due and proper uſe of our fa- 
culties, which is yet more ablurd. Belides,whe- 
ther this will nor intitle the Author of our Na- 
tures to our errors, as ſuppoſing him to ha ve gi- 
ven us ſuch fallacious faculties as lead us into 
error, even in the right uſe of them, and ſo 
without any poſſibility of avoiding it. For the 
molt that can be done by , for the prevent- 
ag our falling into error, is to hold our Judg- 

| ment 
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ments in ſuch a ſuſpenſe, as not to give our 
aſſent, but when we cannot ſuſpend it any lon- 
ger, that is, to what we clearly and diſtinctly 
perceive, But it we may {till be miſtaken e. 
ven then, there will be no poſſibility of avoid- 
ing it. And it is not ſuppoſable that the wiſe 
and good Author of our Beings, ſhould give 
us ſuch Faculties as will neceſſarily deceive us, 
and decoy us into errors, and that whether we 
uſe them right or wrong. | 

15. We may then conclude, that whate- 
ver we clearly and diſtinctly perceive is true, 
and that as long as we have Light before us, 
and aſſent to nothing but what we have a clear 
view and perception of, 'tis impoſſible we 
ſhould err, or judge amiſs. And conſequently 
that we may then judge ſecurely, and ſafely ac- 
quieſce and repoſe our ſelves in ſuch Judgments, 
as true and certain, and as it were the unde- 
ceiving anſwers of Truth it ſelf, even that in- 
terior Truth, whoſe School and Oracle is with- 
in our Breaſt, whoſe Inſtructions are faithful 
and unerring, and who ſeldom fails to anſwer 
us by them if we conſult her aright. And in- 
deed after all, we have no other reaſon to think 
any Propoſition true in any of the Sciences, 
but only becauſe we clearly perceive that it 
is ſo, and it ſhines out upon our Minds with 
an unqueſtionable and irreſiſtable Light, and 
if that Reaſon be not a good one, then we are 
not ſure of our knowing any Thing, but mult 
quit all pretences to Science, and after the 
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Efforts of Contemplation ſink down into a 

zeptical uncertainty. But if this Suppoſition 
be too abſurd to be granted (as all Philoſophy 
and Religion too is concern'd to maintain) then 
we mult fay, that whatever we clearly per- 
ceive is undoubtedly ſo as we perceive it. Evi- 
. dence then is the Mark and diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rater of Truth, ſhe dwells in Light, and we 
may know her Divizity among a thouſand 
probable Appearances, by the Glory that ſur- 
rounds her, 

16, From this Doctrine me may gather two 
very important Inferences, with reſpe& to 
Divine Revelation, and that Entertainment 
which is due to things above Reaſon, and 
things contrary to Reaſon. For hence it will 
follow, firſt, that we ought not to reject any 
thing as incredible meerly for its being above 
our Reaſon, ſince tho* whatever we clearly 
perceive is true, yet whatever is true we do 
not clearly perceive, and conſequently cannot 
juſtly conclude from our not having a clear 
Comprehenſion of a thing that therefore it 
is not true. Secondly, That we may and 
ought to reject whatever is plainly contrary to 
our Reaſon, tho' the Authority it pretends to 
be never ſo great. Since tho? we do not per- 
ceive all that is true, and fo cannot rightly ar- 
gue from our inability to perceive a thing to 
the falſhood of it, yet 'tis moſt certain that all 
is true which we do clearly perceive, and ſo it 
we clearly perceive that ſuch a thing cannot be 

(which 
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(which is that we mean by contrary to Reaſon) 
we may ſafely conclude that it cannot be. And 
as *tis impoſſible that God ſhould reveal any 
ſuch thing to us, as the Object of our Faith, 
fo if any ſuch thing ſhould be propoſed to us as 
reveaPd by God, we ought rather to reject the 
Revelation, than to admit the thing, it being 
more poſhble that the Revelation ſhould be 
falſe, that 1s, that ſuch a thing ſhould not be 
reveard by God, than that what we evidently 
perceive by thoſe Faculties which he has given 
us, as falſe and impoſſible, ſhould be true, 
Which equally concludes againſt the Socinian 
= the one hand, and againſt the Papiſt on the 
other. 


er. VII. 


Of abſtract and concrete Thought, with ſome Re- 
marks upon the uſefulneſs of Abſtraction for the 
greater clearneſs and extent of Thoaght. 


1. \ Bſtraction being an Affection belong- 

ing to Thought, 'tis fit it ſhould have 
a place among the Diviſions of it. And ſince 
it has ſuch an advantageous ſubſerviency to its 


clearneſs (as in the ſequel will be ſhewn) it may 
be very proper to annex the conſideration of it 


to the foregoing. We have occaſionally touch'd 
upon this already, and therefore ſhall be the 


ſhorter in our ſtay upon it, intending only a 


few Reflections of more important and leſs ob- 
vious 
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vious conſideration, and for the reſt referring 
thoſe who would be more particularly inform'd 
to the common Syſtems, for their fuller Satiſ- 
faction. | 

2. That Abſtraction is not the denying one 
thing of another, or the mental ſeparating one 
thing from another, any otherwiſe than by the 
conſidering or thinking upon one thing with- 
out conſidering or thinking upon another; I 
need not adviſe thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Scholaſtick uſe of this word. But then for 
the exacter underſtanding of this, it may be 
convenient further to note, that this ſeparate 


conſideration wherein the Nature of Abſtra- 


tion is made to conſiſt, is to be underſtood, 
not of different Beings, but of the parts of the 
lame Being, that is, Abſtraction is not the con- 
ſidering one intire and complete Being with- 
out another (for they being a«umerically, at leaſt 
diſtinct, cannot be conſider'd otherwiſe, ſince 
one Idea will not include them) but the conſi- 
i, one part of ſuch a Being without an- 
other. 


3. But further, Abſtraction is not of ſuch 


parts neither as are really and phyſically diſtinct, 
luch as we commonly call Integral Parts (for I 
luppoſe I ſhould not properly be faid to ab- 
tract in conſidering one part of a Human Bo- 
dy, or one part of a Number without conſider- 
ng another, ſince theſe, tho? phyſical parts, 
arc yet logical wholes, and ſo the ſeparate con- 
ldcration of them would be no proper Abſtra- 

NV ction) 
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tion) but of parts that are intelligibly diſtind, 
and have a real ſameneſs in the Nature of the 
thing. When one of theſe really fame, but in. 
telligibly diſtinct parts is conſider'd without 
the other, or without that real whole whoſe 
intelligible part it is, then is my Thought 40 
ſtract; but when there is no ſuch ſeparate con- 
ſideration, but all is included together in one 
Idea, and conſider'd as really it is, then is my 
Thought concrete. So that in ſhort, Abſtracti- 
on, as 'tis a logical Affection of Thought, is 
the conſidering one thing without another, not 
abſolutely, but in things that are not really one 
without the other, nor yet really deniable one 
of the other. For Abſtraction is, as it were, 
the drawing of a thing away from it ſelf. But 
where things are really ſeparate or diſtinct, 
the conſidering them apart is not Abſtrattion, 
but only a mere divided Conſideration; nor 

| would the joining them in one be Corcretion, 

but Confuſion. 
| 4. Abſtraction then is the ſeparate conſide- 


| 
| 

| ration of things intelligibly diſtinct, really in- f 
; diſtinct. And of this there are, as I conceive, 
| two ſorts, one in the way of Modality, and an- x 


| other in the way of Habitude, according to the 

| different Intelligibility that one and the ſame I © 

| thing has, either as *tis conſider*d according to 
the different manners of Being which it has 
in it ſelf, or according to the different Re- 
ſpects which it carries to other things. In the 


| 

| 

| ; 

way of Modality, as when a Subſtance is _ 
er 
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der'd without its Mode, or ſometimes accord- 
ing to one Mode only, and ſometimes accord- 
ing to another. In the way of Habitude, as 
when a thing is conſider*d not throughout as it 
is in it ſelt, = only ſo far as it agrees, or ac- 
cording to what it has in common with other 
things. As to give an inſtance of each, which 
will ſerve to illuſtrate the Doctrine of Abſtra- 
ion in general, as well as theſe particular 
kinds of it. A Mathematician conſiders Body 
ſometimes according to the Dimenſion of length 
only without attending to any breadth, and 
then he calls it a Line; ſometimes according to 
length and breadth without attending to Pro- 
tundity, and then he calls it a Sarface; and 
ſometimes again according to all three Dimen- 
lions, and then he calls it a Solid. This is Ab- 
traction in the way of Modality or Manner. 
Again, the ſame Mathematician having before 
him a Figure terminated with three right Lines, 
conſiders it ſometimes throughout, 3 
to the full ſpecifick extent of it, as tis diſtin 
from all other Figures, and then he calls it a 
Iriangle. But ſometimes again he conſiders it 
no further than according to what it has in com- 
mon with the reſt, and then he calls it a Fi- 
gure. This is Abſtraction in the way of Habi- 
nude. And it may here deſerve to be remarked, 
that this Abſtraction is the ground of thoſe 
common and more extenſive Conceptions which 
we call Generals or Univerſals. Concerning 
which I ſhould have here a proper occaſion to 
ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, were I not too much prevented by our 
common Logick, which my deſign is not to re. 
peat, but to ſupply. S | 
5 The Foundation of Abſtraction (as I noted 
before) is the various Intelligibility of the 
ſame thing, according to the ſeveral Faces or 
Appearances of it to the View of the Mind 
that contemplates it. This lays a ground for 
Abſtraction, and you may call it, if you pleaſe, 
for that reaſon, the Abſtrahibility of a thing, 
as being that which makes it capable of being 
abſtractly conſider'd. But the eccaſion of Ab- 
ſtraction is the Infirmity of our Minds, which 
not being able, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of 
their capacity, to comprehend things that have 
this various Intelligibility, or intelligible Compo- 
ſition, as I might = calPd it, in one intire 
View, is forced to conſider them inadequately 
or partially, ſometimes in one intelligible 
part, and ſometimes in another, till at length 
it comes to have as clear a Perception of 
the whole, as this metaphyſical Anatomy can 
ive. | 
| 6. For it is here further to be obſery'd, that 
this abſtract and ſeparate way of Conſideration, 
or, as I may ſay, Diſſeioz of things, tho? it be 
occaſion'd by the Infirmity of the Underſtand- 
ing (for which reaſon a perfect intelligence can 
have no need of it) is yet a great help to it in 
Contemplation, as ſerving to make its View of 
things more clear and diſtinct. As SpeQacles, 
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neſs of Sight, yet when uſed they do very much 
aſſiſt the Act of Viſion. 

7. For beſides that our Underſtandings (as 

reat an Opinion as we may have of them) are 
beſt ſuited to the Contemplation of little Ob- 
jets, and we can be more curious and exact in 
the ſurvey of a little at a time, than of a great 
deal; eſpecially in things of a very compound- 
ed Nature, and that have a great Latitude of 
Intelligibility, as a Man can more eaſily count 
and multiply great Numbers by their parts 
than by their wholes; I ſay, beſides this ad- 
vantage of Abſtraction in leſſening and con- 
tracting the Object, and ſo making it more pro- 
portionate to our Capacities, *tis further to be 
conſider'd that by that ſeparate conſideration of 
one intelligible part from another, which we 
call Abſtraction, ſeveral diſtinctions of things 
do ariſe which are very neceſſary to the im- 
provement of Knowledge; for we are led to 
look upon thoſe things as (intelligibly at leaſt) di- 
{tint from one another, which we can conſi- 
der one without the other. And thoſe diſtin- 
tions ſerve us not only for the clearer Explana- 
tion of the thing it ſelf, whoſe diſtinctions they 
are, but alſo as Principles whereon to _ 
other Concluſions of great importance to be 
known, and otherwiſe perhaps indiſcoverable, 
as may be gather'd from the inſtance of Re- 


lection and Refraftion, the clear Reaſon and 


Doctrine of which is founded upon the ab- 
tract and diſtin conſideration of Motion in 
N gene- 
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general from the particular determination of it, 
and was never rightly underſtood in the World, 
till that diſtinction was made. 

8. Beſides, as Abſtraction ſerves to the 
rTreater clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of Thought, 
o alſo the greater inlargement of it, as rendring 

our Ideas more general and extenſive. Which 
is a great help to us in thinking; for things as 
they are being all ſingular, and ſingulars being 
in a manner infinite, we ſhould find our narrow 
Faculties ſtrangely incumber'd, nay even op- 
preis'd in the conſideration of them, if we did 
not abbreviate and contract them by ranging 
them into certain general Orders or Sorts; that 
is, if we had not certain abſtract Ideas, in 
which a great many of them agree, and ſo 
may be ſaid to be contain'd under them. As 
for inſtance, when we confider an equilateral 
Triangle, only as a Triangle, or a 3 as 
a Figure, &. In all which kind of Abſtractions 
this is to be obſerv'd, that tho? the inferiour 
degree contains the ſuperior zz it, with ſome 
further determination of its own, yet the ſu- 
perior contains the inferior nder it; ſo that 
tho' the inferior contains actually more, yet 
the ſuperior, as being leſs determin'd, repre- 
ſents more, and ſo contributes to the greater in- 
largement and extenſiveneſs of Thought; the 
further conſideration of which Matter I leave 
to the Logicians. | 3 
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S ECT. VIII. 


Of pure and impure Thought, with ſome Account 
of the difference between pure Intellect and Ima- 


gination. 


. His diſtinction of Thought into pure 
and impure, is not here of a Moral, as 

by the ſound it may ſeem, but of a Metaphyſicat 
importance. And according to this conſidera- 
tion of it, the Schools have applied it to the 
Wil, and ſome of the modern Philoſophers to 
the Underſtanding. That Act of the Will in the 
ſenſe of the School, is ſaid to be pure which is 
perfectly voluntary, without any mixture of 
nilling, when a Man ozly Wills, as in the love 
of that which is ſimply good, ſuppoſe Health. 
And that may be ſaid to be impure or mixt, 
which is partly voluntary, and partly involun- 
ary; voluntary abſolutely or upon the whole, 
but ſecundum quid, or in a certain reſpect in- 
voluntary, or againſt the inclination of the 
Will. When a Man wills and nills the ſame at 
once, tho? in different reſpects, willing it from 
without or upon an extrinſick conſideration, 
and nilling it from within or from the intrin- 
ck nature of the thing, as in the chuſing of 
aleſſer Evil for the avoiding of a greater, ſup- 
poſe Phyſick for the avoiding of Szckneſs. This 
may be ſaid to be pure and impure Thought, 
Vith reſpect to the ill. 
5 2. But 


ſtinguiſh them either as eſſentially, or as repre- 
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2. But T ſhall here conſider it chiefly with 
reſpect to the Underſtanding, And in this re- 
card, I call that a pure Thought or Perception 
whoſe Object is immaterial or ſpiritual; and 


that an impure Thought, whoſe Object is ma- 
terial or corporeal. This, as underſtood of the 


ultimate Object of Thought, vis. the things 
thought upon, is ſufficient! 2 without any 
further Explanation, the di inction of things 
into material and immaterial being both clear 
and confeſs'd. All the difficulty will be how 
to accommodate this to the nmediate Object of 
Thought, that is, to Ideas, they being all im- 
material. Now here ' tis to be conſider'd (what 
has been formerly noted) that we may diſtin- 
guiſh of a twofold Being in Ideas, the Real Be- 
ing, and the Ideal Being, or that we may di- 


ſentatively conſider'd. The reaſon of which 
diſtinction is becauſe there is ſomething in God, 
and conſequently of the divine Nature (be- 
cauſe every thing that is in God, is really no 
other than He himſelf) that does not repre- 
ſent God, but ſomething that is not God, and 
that indeed is out of him. By which means | 
it comes to paſs that what it repreſents is dif 
ferent from what it really is, and conſequent- 
ly that the ſame Idea as eſſertially differs from 
it ſelf as repreſentatively conſider'd. | 
3. Now as Ideas, though they are all Divine 
eſſenttally, and as to the reality of the thing, 35 


being of the Eſſence of God, yet they are 91 
| | f 
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all ſo repreſentatively conſider'd, as not repre- 
ſenting him but Creatures. And accordingly 
they are Ideas of Creatures, and not Ideas of 
God; and God ſees Creatures, not himſelf in 
them. So in like manner, and for the ſame 
reaſon, tho? all Ideas are ſpiritual and immate- 
rial, really and eſſentially, yet they are not all ſo 
repreſentatively, as not all ofthem repreſenting 
Spirit, but ſome of them Extenſion or Matter. 
Some Ideas indeed are ſpiritual and immaterial, 
not only according to their real Being (for fo 
they are all) but alſo according to their ideal 
or repreſentative Being. But others are ſo 
only according to their real Being, being in- 
deed eſſentially ſpiritual, becauſe they are of 
the Eſſence of God, who is a Spirit, and the 
Father of Spirits; but not repreſenting Spirit, 
but Matter, and fo are ſpiritual in the ſame 
ſenſe only as the Idea of a Creature is Divine, 
that is, eſſentially only, nor repreſentatively. 
Notwithſtanding then the real ſpirituality of 
our Ideas as to their abſolute Eſſence, they may 
however relatively be conſider'd; and as to 
their repreſentative Being, be ſaid to be ſome 
material, and ſome immaterial, according to 
the different Nature or Quality of that thing 
(Body or Spirit) which they repreſent. That 
Idea then which repreſents a ſpiritual Being to 
our Minds, is with us a ſpiritual Idea, and fo 
that Idea which repreſents any thing material, 
how ſpiritual ſoever it may otherwiſe be as to 
the reality of its abſolute Eſſence, is yet in our 


N 3 pre- 
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preſent account a material Idea, becauſe we 


are now conſidering Ideas, (when they are ſaid 
to be the Objects of Thought) not according 


to what they are in the reality of their abſo- 
lute Natares, wherein they agree, but accord- 


ing to what they are in their Repreſentations, 
jerein they differ. f 

4. Now then when the Idea that is the im. 
mediate object of my Thought, 1s 1n this ſenſe 
ſpiritual, as repreſenting a ſpiritual Being to 
me, then my Thought may be ſaid to be pure, 
not only becauſe Spirit is a purer Entity than 
Body, but becauſe the Object of my "Thought 
is then intirely ſpiritual, repreſentatively as 
well as eſſentially, without any the leaſt Mix 
ture or alloy of Corporeity. And ſo again, 
when the Idea that is the Object of my Thought 
15 thus material, as repreſenting Matter or 
any material Aﬀection to me, then my Thought 
may be faid to be impure, not only becauſe 
Body is leſs pure than Spirit, or a very groß 
Being in compariſon of it, but alſo becauſe then 
the ideal Object of my Thought has a ſort of 
mixture in it, as being eſſentially indeed fpiri- 
tual, but repreſentatively material. So then 


the metaphyſical Purity or Impurity of Thought 


is the Immateriality or Materiality of its Object. 

5. This way of conſidering Thought, as to 
the repreſentative Materiality or Immateriality 
of thoſe Ideas which are the immediate Object 
of it, will lead us to the conſideration of Intel- 


lect and Imagination (things very mach, 1 1 
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T could fay as difftin&ly talkt of) and help to 
lay us a Ground whereon to erett a very clear 
and intelligible diſtinction between them. That 
theſe things are really diſtinct is abundantly 
clear from that famous Re- 

mark of * Des Cartes upon the * See his fixth 
different Conception of a Pen- Meditation. 
tagone and a Chiliagone; the 

main thing will be to ſtate the true reaſon and 
manner of their difference. They have been 
lookt upon as diſtinct Faculties of the Soul, but 
| ſce no neceſſity of conceiving them any other- 
wiſe than as different Operations of the fame 
Faculty, or the ſame Faculty operating divers 
ways. Not to multiply Things or Words 
without cauſe, I ſuppoſe they may both be 
ſaid to belong to the perceptive Faculty, In- 
tellection and Imagination being plainly both 
of them Perceptions (for we perceive when we 
imagin, no leſs than when we underſtand) and 
ditering from each other only with reſpect 
to the different manner or quality of it. 

6. They who explain the manner of Human 
Underſtanding by material Effluvia's and Ema- 
nations from Bodies, ſeem to leave no room 
for any diſtinction between Iutellection and Ima- 
2ination, for with them all will reſolve into the 
latter. But leaving that Hypotheſis to be ex- 
amin'd in its place, let us conſider how theſe 
things, which, with the joint Conſent of both 
old and new Philoſophy we ſuppoſe to be di- 
ſtint, are really diftinguiſh'd, Both Philoſo- 

Ng: © phies 
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phies ſeem to conſent in explaining Imagina. 
tion with relation to Body; and that account 
in the new Philoſophy ſeems molt diſtinct (for 
what in the old is deliver'd concerning this 
matter, is hardly worth our conſideration) 
which reſolves Imagination into certain Images 
or Traces in the Brain, imprinted on it, as is 
ſuppoſed, by the different Motion and Diſpo- 
ſition of the Animal Spirits. Which Prints or 
Images, when tlie Soul attends or applies it ſelf 
to, then ſhe is ſaid to u gin, as on the con- 
trary, when ſhe thinks or perceives without 
any ſuch corporeal Images, then ſhe is proper- 
ly ſaid to anderſtand. 

7. But againſt this way of ſtating the diff, 
rence of Imagination from pure Intellect, 

have two Exceptions. In the firſt place I can- 
not well conceive how the various and rapid 
Motion of the Spirits ſhould either by their 
own courſe, or by the impreſſion of external 
Objects be ſo regularly and uniformly deter- 
min'd as to make ſuch fine Ingravings and arti- 
ficial Images of things, and ſuch laſting ones 
too, upon the fluid Brain. Such Pictures ſure 
had need be drawn, if not upon a better Ta- 
ble, yet at leaſt by a more regular and ſteady 
Pencil, than the tumultuous Agitation of 2 
Croud of ſubtile and volatile Spirits. But then, 
ſecondly, ſuppoling ſuch Images and Delinea- 
tions of things to be drawn upon the Brain, 
and that even to the very Life as we fay, 


with all the Art and Exactneſs of ln ; 
0 
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ſo that the Head of a Man ſhall be like a Gal- 
ler all hung round with Pictures, one repre- 
ſenting one thing, and another another (pretty 


metaphyſical Furniture) yet I want to be in- 


ſorm'd, and without the aſſiſtance of a very 
good Maſter, ſhall I doubt never underſtand, 

how a corporeal Image conſiſting of material 
Lineaments ſhould be the immediate Object of 


Thought, or be any way by it ſelf intelligible 


tothe Mind, or how Body ſhould be able to 
inlighten Spirit. And indeed if I could con- 
ceive it poſhble that the Soul ſhould have one 
Thought or Perception, by turning it ſelf to 
the traces or prints of things in the Brain, as 
the Objects of its View, I ſhould be tempted to 
think, if not that all Underſtanding might be 
accounted for this way, or in the way of Efflu- 
via's, yet that the Hypotheſis of Ideas, was 
not of that Importance for the ſolving of it, 
as E now think I have reaſon to ſuppoſe. 

8. Not but that I can readily admit that the 
Spirits may, and actually do make ſome ſort of 
Impreſſion upon the Brain (and *tis by that 
whereby I would explain Seaſation) but not ſuch 
exact pieces of Peinture, or Sculpture as to re- 
ſemble or repreſent things without. And I can 
admit again that the Underſtanding may in 
great Meaſure depend (as we ſee indeed that 
it does) upon the texture and diſpoſition of the 
Brain (which may be a ſufficient ground for 
the common and proverbial uſe of the word 
Brains, inſtead of Wit and Scaſe) and _ 
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theſe Impreſſions made by the animal Spirits, 
upon the Brain may be concern'd in the buſi- 


neſs of 1 1 and have their real uſe and 
ſervice in it, but not as Objeds, but only as Oc. 


caſions of it. That is, they may by the Inſti- 


tution of Nature and that Law of Union, that 
is between Soul and Body, ſerve to excite and 
awaken ſome Ideas which are the Objects of 
Thought; but they are not the real Objects of 
Thought themſelves, nor do they bear any re- 
ſemblance to thoſe Ideas which are. No, we 
underitand only by Ideas, and the moſt that 
ſuch traces in the Brain can be allow'd to ſerve 
for, will be only to excite them. And that in- 
deed may be an Order and Inttitution proper 
enough for a Spirit, that is in a ſtate of Union 
and Conjunction with Body, viz. that while 
it is in that ſtate (for the caſe of a ſeparate Spi- 
rit is very different) ſome of its Thoughts 
ſhould depend upon, and be occaſion'd by cer- 
tain bodily Impreſſions, but that thoſe Impreſ- 
ſions ſhould be the true Objects of Thought, ſo 
that the Soul by converting it ſelf to them, 
ſhould be able to think or perceive (as ſeems 
to be ſuppoſed in that Hypotheſis which calls 
this Imagination) 1s extremely groſs and unme- 
taphyſical. And therefore I muſt own my {elf 
not a little ſurprized, to find this notion of 
Imagination ſo much favour'd as it ſeems to be, 
by Mr. Malebranche, as not ſeeing how it can 
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It ſeems then more reaſonable in it ſelf, 
as well as conſiſtent with the Principles of this 
Theory ; to fay, that as Ideas are the imme- 
diate Objects ot our Thoughts, and we under- 
ſtand all things, by them, ſo all the diverſity 
that is between the kinds of our Perception 
muſt be ſtated upon, and derived from the di- 
verſity of thoſe Ideas. And ſince theſe Ideas 
tho* all of them eſſentially Spiritual, are yet 
25 to their repreſentative Being, ſome of them 
material, and ſome of them immaterial, I 
would therefore aſſign this for the difference 
between imagination, and intellect ſtrictly and 
properly ſo call'd, that in the former, the im- 
mediate Object of Thought is an Idea that is 
repreſentatively material, and that in the lat- 
ter the immediate Object of Thought is an 
idea that is repreſentatively immaterial. And 
therefore it is that it may with juſt proprie- 
ty be call'd pure Intellect, as being a Pereep- 
tion purely Spiritual, or as we ſay Intellectual, 
becauſe without any corporeal Image. Not 
in the Senſe of the foremention'd Hypothe- 
ſis, that is, that the immediate Object of it, 
is not Matter (for ſo Imagination is pure too, 
45 having for its Object an Idea eſſentially Spi- 
ritual) but that 'tis without any ſuch Idea 
as repreſents Matter. And herein indeed con- 
liſts that purity of it, which diſtinguiſhes: it 
ſrom that Counter. Perception which we call ma- 
gination, whoſe Object, tho? eſſentially Spiri- 
tual, as well as that of the other, is yet repre- 
ſentatively material. SECT. 
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ſideration, and that fo utterly different one 


SECT. IX. 
Thought and Viſion compared with a fuller illuſtra. 


tion of the difference between Thought, in the 
way of Idea, and Thought in the way of Senti. 
ment, with ſome Philoſophical Remarks upon the 
latter, 


*. Iſion is generally apprehended as a diſ- 

ferent thing from Thought (for we 
are not ſaid to ſee whatever we hink of) and 
yet at the ſame time as ſo reſembling it, that 
Thought is oftentimes expreſs'd by Viſion. As 
when we talk of our intellectual Sight or View, 


or ſay that we plainly fee ſuch a Thing to be 


true or falſe, &c. meaning that we clearly per- 
ceive it. And indeed Viſion does in ſome re- 
ſpects differ from Thought (or elſe whatever 
we think of, we ſhould be ſaid alſo to ſee, and 
he that did not ſee would alſo not Think, 
whereas none think ſo ſtrongly as the Blind) 
and yet in ſome reſpects again *tis as true that 
Viſion is really Thought, and does not only 
reſemble it. But now to adjuſt this rightly, 


and to ſhew in what reſpect Viſion differs from 


Thought, and in what reſpect it is really the 
ſame with it, is a pretty nice Point, in order 


to the clearing of which we had need conſider 


Viſion as diſtinctly as Anatomiſts do the Eye. 
2. Viſion then will admit of a twofold Con- 


from 


_ . m 
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from the other, as to have nothing in common 
but the Name. For firſt, Viſion may be con- 
ſider'd materially and with reſpect to the Body, 
as it ſignifies the paſſing or Trajection of the 
Rays of Light, with all their refractions thro? 
the ſeveral coats and humors of the Eye, and 
the Impreſſion which they make in the bot- 
tom of it upon the Optick Nerve, or if you 
will that inner Tunicle or Membrane, com- 
poſed by the little filaments or extremities of 
it, which Phyſicians call the Retina, And in 
this Senſe Viſion is, or ought to be conſider'd 
in that Branch of the Mathematicks which 
profeſſes to treat of it, and is accordingly calld 
(pticks, Which I think we ought not to de- 
fine (as a certain * Philolo- l fe, 

pher does) as 4 Science of See- ; 

inz well, For Opticks do not teach us to ſee, 
nor do we need any Science for that purpoſe, 
as being ſufficiently inſtructed by Nature. Nor 
yet perhaps (with * another) : ; 
sa Science of the appearance , Netermen in 
of things which we perceive Syſtem. 

with our Eyes. For beſides 

that the appearance of things and our Percep- 
tion of them belongs properly to the Mind, 
and not to the Eyes. Our Perception of Things, 
or of their Appearances, is purely of a Phyſical 
Conſideration, with which Opticks as being a 
Mathematical Science ſeems not to be con- 
cern'd, unleſs it be ſo far as it may conſider 


that which is the occaſion of thoſe appearan- 


Ces. 
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ces. For indeed that I take to be the proper 
buſineſs of Opticks, namely to conſider the 


| 
| 
| 
Radiature of Light, and to ſhew according to WW | 
what lines it paſſes through, and with what Wl} 

| 


different Movements or Impreſſions it affect 
the viſive Organs. So that when ' tis ſaid to 
treat of Viſion, it ought to be underſtood only 
accodding to this firſt Senſe of it. 
But then there is another, and a nobler WI 1 
ſenſe of Viſion. For as it may be taken mate. 
rially for that luminous Impreſſion which WW ; 
affects the Eye or the Brain, ſo it may alſo be Ml « 
_ confider'd formally, as it ſignifies that inward 
Senſe or Perception which, according to the 
Law of Union eſtabliſh'd by the Author of Na- 
ture between Soul and Body, follows upon, and 
is occaſion'd by that Impreſſion, and which 
we are conſcious of to our ſelves whenever 
that Impreſſion is duly made, and without 
which, notwithſtanding any Impreſſion of Light 
upon our Eyes we could not be ſaid properly 
(that is formally) to ſee, any more than if we 
were altogether in the dark. 

4. The Senſe of the Word Viſion being thus 
diſtinguiſh'd out of its ambiguity, we may 
now hope (what before would have been im- 
poſſible) to ſtate the reſpects of difference or 
of agreement which it has with Thought. For 
it is plain even at fight that Viſion, if you go 
no further than the firſt Senſe of it, is not 
Thought, but a mere mechanical Movement 


or Impulſe, which tho? made upon a thinking 
Crea- 
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Creature, and that will alſo take occaſion to 
think from it, has yet more of Thought in it, 
than if the ſame Impreſſion were made upon 
Vater or upon a Looking-glaſs, But then again 
f Viſion be taken in the ſecond, and indeed 
more proper as well as eminent Senſe of it, then 
tis as plain that Viſion is Thought, and that 
tis not the Eye that thus ſees, but the Mind. 
Vihon in this Senſe belongs as much to the 
Soul, as in the other to the Body, and is in- 
deed as much a Thought of it, as any other 
Senſe or Perception that it has. 

5. But do we ſee then whatever we think of? 
That indeed would be happy for thoſe who la- 
ment their abſent or dead Friends, and live al- 
moſt upon the dear Remembrance of them, if 
by Thinking upon them, they could as it were 
conjure up their appearance, and ſet them be- 
fore their view. Or again on the other ſide when 
we {hut our Eyes, or otherwiſe do not ſee, do 
we then alſo ceaſe to 7Thizk? That would be 
full as miſerable for thoſe that are Blind, if 
with the loſs of their Sight, they mult loſe the 
ule of their Underſtanding too. And yet thus it 
muſt be, if Viſion and Thought be really and 
abſolutely the ſame thing, 

6. To difintricate our ſelves then from this 
'ceming intanglement, I further conſider, that 
to* Viſion according to the formal Senſe of it, 
be really Thought, as mucl#as any that paſſes 
nour Minds, yet even thus conſider'd it is a 
/*ultar Thought, as having ſomething in the 

man- 
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manner and circumſtance of it ſo peculiarly 
qualifying and diſtinguiſhing from what is in 
our other Thoughts, that tho? Viſion be real 
'Thought, yet all Thought is not Viſion. Which 
makes that we neither can be ſaid to ſee what. 
ever we think of, nor yet not to think when. 
ever we do not fee. But to make this more ex- 
actly comprehended, it will be neceſſary to lay 
out the Nature of Viſion a little more diftinQ- 
ly yet, and accordingly I ſhall briefly anatomize 
not the Eye, but the Sight. 

There are two things in this formal Vi. 
ſion (and we {hall by and by add a third) which 
tho? tor the molt part confounded with each 
other, are yet of a very diſtinct conſideration, 
There is a Senſation, and there is an Ideal Per- 
ception, ſomething that we feel within us, and 
{ome Object that we contemplate without us. 
To inſtance in one of the moſt beautiful Ap- 
pearances in Nature, when I look upon the 
Rain-bow, I have in the firſt place an Idea 
which is the immediate Object of my Viſion, 
that which I zr«/y ſec, and which repreſents to 
me that which I am aid to ſee ; that is, I have 
an Idea of a certain Figure, viz. an Arch ota 
Circle, and accordingly I fay I ſee a Bow, which 
indeed I may properly be ſaid to do, tho? that 
material one in the Clouds ſhould not be thc 
immediate Object of my Viſion, becauſe I ſee 
that Idea or intelligible Arch which repreſents i. 

8. But then beſides that pure Idea which 1s 


the Object of my View; I have alſo at the fame 
1n{tant 
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inſtant my lively and agreeable Sex/ations of 
certain Colours (as they are call'd) viz. Red, 
Green, Cc. which affect me with ſo very 
charming a Delight, that I thence take a par- 
ticular occaſion to pity the blind. 

9. It is here ſuppoſed (what ſhall be ſhewn 
in its place) that there is a real difference and 
diſtinction between Senſation and Ideal Per- 
ception, as alſo that thoſe Appearances which 
we call Colours, and in the vulgar Philoſophy 
are taught to look upon as certain Phyſical rea- 
ities inherent (and therefore call'd Accidents) 
in the Bodies that are without us, are yet more 
cxactly philoſophizing no other than certain 
Senſations within our ſelves, however through 
the Confuſion and Prejudice of Senſe (which 
with moſt Men has more Authority than the 
ceareſt Reaſon) we are apt to transfer them 
from our ſelves to the things without, and 
accordingly imagine that we ſee the one as 
much as we do the other. But of this more 
hereafter. At preſent I ſhall only further re- 
mark, that Viſion has this pecaliar in it, not 
from Thought, (for its diſtinction from Thought 
does not depend upon that) but from our other 
denſes, that it includes Idea as well as Senti- 
ment, that is, that there is in it an outward 
lerception, or Perception of ſomething with- 
but us, as well as an inward feeling. Our other 
denſes have only the latter. There is nothing 
n them but only Sezſation, ſome inward feel- 
ng or different {tate or manner of Being as to 

O Plea- 
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Pleaſure or Pain, that we are conſcious of to 
our ſelves, and accordingly they may properly 
be ſaid to be pare Senſes, Whereas in Viſion, 
beſides that Feeling or Senſation which it has in 
common with the reſt, there is alſo a true 
Ideal Perception which the others have not, 
for which reaſon it is not a pure Senſe, but has 
ſomething intellectnal as well as ſenſible in it. 
Which, by the way, I take to be the only 
competent Ground of that Preference which is 
given to Viſion above the other Senſes. 

10. Now thus far Viſion has nothing peculiar 
in it; nothing, I mean as to Thought, tho? it 
has as to the other Sexſes, which as it equals by 
having a ſenſible, ſo it excels by having an 
Ideal Perception in it. But this makes no dif- 
ference as to Jhought; nay, upon this very ac- 
count it is that it comes under the ſame com- 
mon Notion and Conſideration with it, its Sen- 
fation being as much a Thought of Senſation, 
as any other Senſation is, and its Ideal Percep- 
tion being alſo as much a Thought of that kind 
as any other ſuch Perception is. Concerning 
the former there can be no diſpute, and he will 
ſhew himſelf to love Argument rather than to 
underſtand it, that ſhall ſeriouſly raiſe any 
againſt the latter. For whatever difference 
there may be in the Idea it ſelf, yet certainly 
there is none in the Perception of it, nor yet in 
the Subject of that Perception: For tho? it be 
the Eye that is faid to fee, and indeed really 


does fo in that terial ſenſe before ſpoken of, 
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yet that which formally ſees (as ſeeing is taken 
jor perceiving) muſt needs be the Mind, unleſs 
you will ſuppoſe Matter to think, which there 
15 neither poſſibility of, nor yet occaſion for, 
ſince if there be any Perception in viſion (as 
preſume none will deny that has the uſe of 
either his Underſtanding or his Eyes) there 
will be no reaſon to vary the Subject of it, by 
ſuppoſing that what perceives in all other caſes 
ſhould not alſo perceive here. And as that 
which formally fees or perceives is the Mind, 
a in the other inſtances of Perception, ſo that 
dea (whatever it be) which is thus formally 
ſeen or perceiv'd, is as truly and really per- 
ceiv'd as any other Object of Thought. And 
indeed *tis by the Perception of the Idea that 
the outward Object is ſaid to be ſcen, which (as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter) is no otherwiſe vi/#ble, 
than as the Idea of it is intelligible. 

11. But what is that Idea? That indeed is 
great Queſtion, if the meaning be as to the 
very preciſe and particular Nature or Eſſence of 
t, and ſuch, as Things are hardly yet ripe e- 
nough to anſwer. But in general I may ſay, 
what will give us the firſt and leading Inſtance 
of that peculiarity of Thought which is in Vi- 
on and whereby it is ſpecaliz'd and diſtin- 
guſh'd from Thought at large; that that Idea 
which is then the immediate object of Percep- 
tion, or which the Mind formally 1ces, is ac- 
cording to our premiſed diſtinction, an Idea 
that is repreſentatively Material, or that repre- 
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ſents Extenſion with the ſeveral Modes of it. 
This I take to be that Idea (whatever it be as 
to the Nature or Subſtance -of it, which I do 
not now conſider) which the Mind perceives 
in Viſion, which makes it to be what we 
call'd an pare Thought, and ſo immediatel 
diſtinguiſhes it from pare Intellect, whoſe Ob- 
ject is an Idea repreſentatively Spiritual, and 
indeed ſhews it to be (thus far) the very ſame 
with [mzination. 

12. But then that which diſtinguiſhes it 
from this alſo, will be the peculiarity of the In. 
preſſion whereby this Idea, and the ſenſation 
that always accompanies it, are rais'd, join'd 
with the greater and more intenſe degree of 
the Perception occalion'd by that peculiarity 
of Impreſſion. The Idea it ſelf is the ſame in 
Viſion as in Imagination, viz. that which is 
repreſentatively material, and what we do 
Imagin, we do alſo ſee as to the immediate Ob- 
ject of our Perception. But the Perception it 
ſelf is much ſtronger in Viſion than in Imagi- 
nation, and the manner of the Impreſſion 
whereby it is excited is alſo very different in 
the one from what it is in the other. And 
in theſe two things the whole ground of that 
diſtinction which we make between them, will 
I ſuppole be found to conſiſt. 

13. Should I fay that in Viſion that which 
makes tlie Impreſſion are the fine and delicate 
touches or puſhings of a certain ſubtle Mat- 
ter, either as endeavouring to recede from the 
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Center of its vortex, by Tangent lines, as 
Des Cartes, or as in actual agitation and move- 
ment as M. Regis rather chu- 
ſes to ſuppoſe, I ſay ſhould I 
make either the preſſure or the impulſion of 
thoſe ſubtile Particles upon the Eye, to be that 
which excites in us, both the Idea, and the Sen- 
timent (whether of Light or of Colour) which 
we have in Viſion, I ſhould follow an Hypo- 


Tom. 3. P. 158. 


theſis Which there is great reaſon to think 


right, if not in the preciſe ſpecialty of it, yet 
at leaſt as to its general Foundation. For ſince 
in all our other Senſes the Perception is occa- 
ſion'd by certain material Impreſſions, ſome of 
one ſort, and ſome of another, but all Mate- 
rial, why ſhould it not be fo here too? And ! 
would fain know what thoſe Rays of Light, 
which even the vulgar Philoſophy ſpeaks of, 
(an be 1ntelligibly ſuppoſed to mean, if not 
certain Chains or Lines of thoſe little Bowls 
whereof Des Cartes makes his 2d Element to 
conſiſt (and therefore fitly call'd Rays, as be- 
ing ſo many Semidiameters of that Circle or Vor- 
tex, from whoſe Center they Iſſue) or at leaſt 
of ſome other Matter. 

14. But tho? this may be a right account of 
iſion as to the occaſion of it, yet it ſeems not 
to diſtinguiſh it from Imagination ſo much, as 
rom the other Senſes, as from Hearing ſup- 
poſe, which is from the Impreſſion made by a 
ertain movement of the Air, upon the Tympa- 
num of the Ear, if not rather upon the audi- 
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tory Nerve, or from Taffe, which is from the 
Impreſſion made by the Particles of the ſapid 
Body upon the Nervous parts of the Tongue, 
and fo for the reſt, The difference between all 
which is (beſides that of the ſenſations them- 
ſelves) that the Impreſſion is made upon dif- 
ferent Organs, and by different ſorts of Bodies, 
But now Viſion ſeems to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
Imagination not by that which makes it ſuch 
a Senſe (that more properly belonging to its 
diſtinction from the other Sez/es) but by that 
whereby it is 2 a Senſe. And therefore 
for the better diſtinction of theſe things I ſhall 
chuſe rather to ſay that in Viſion the Impreſ- 
ſion from which the Perception ariſes, is from 
without, whereas in Imagination 'tis from 
within. 

15. But to make this more diſtinctly Intel- 
ligible, I ſuppoſe with the new Philoſophy 
that all ſenſation is in the Brain, yea and 
all Ideal Perception too, as far as the Opera- 
tions of the Mind may be allow'd to depend 
upon the Body. Not as if the Brain had any 
Senſe or Perception, or that the Soul which 1s 
the only Subject of it, had any thing in the 
Brain for its intelligible Object, that is I mean 
did contemplate any of thoſe fine Pictures 
which are 1magin'd to be hung up in that Phas- 
zaſtick Gallery, But what J mean is this, that 
tho' the Brain does not perceive it ſelf, nor 1 
yet the immediate Object of that which does, yet 
by vertue of that Law of Union which is be— 
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tween Soul and Body, certain Impreſſions up- 
on ſome part of the Brain (which J fhall not 
be ſo curious as to aſſign) are connected with 
certain Perceptions in the Mind, and accord- 
ingly ſerve to excite them. I ſuppoſe again 
that thoſe Movements or Impreſſions to which 
our Perceptions are annex'd, are communicat- 
ed to the Brain by the Mediation of the Nerves. 
[ ſuppoſe again that the Fibres of the Nerves 
may be ſtruck or agitated two ways, either as 
when the Movement begins at thoſe ends of 
them which terminate in the extreme parts of 
the Body, or in thoſe which terminate in the 
Brain. The former by the Imprefſion of out- 
ward Objects, and the latter by the Courſe or 
Flux of the Animal Spirits. Now when the 


Impreſſion upon the Brain, is from the Impreſ- 


lon of outward Objects upon the extremities of 
the Nerves, then it is that we Senſe, but when 
the impreſs is merely from the courſe of the 
Spirits ſtriking againſt the inner Fibres of the 
Nerves, then it is (according to the Principles 
of the beſt Philoſophy) that we Imagiz; which 
character of Imagination, is I think right 
enough ſo far as concerns its difference from 
Senſe, tho? as to pure Intellect its diſtinction will 
be better ſtated upon the materiality of its Idea, 

as was diſcours'd before. 1 
16, And indeed I much doubt whether the 
other will make any part of that difference, as 
not knowing but that pure Intellection may 
depend upon the internal motion of the Spi- 
O4 rits, 
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rits, as the exciting occaſion, as well as the 
groſſeſt Imagination. And therefore inſtead of 
ſaying that when the Impreſſion is from with- 
in, then 'tis Imagination, I ſhould think it an 
exacter and leſs obnoxious way of ſpeaking, to 
ſay that in Imagination the Impreſſion is from 
within. 'That perhaps being equally common 
to both Intellect and Imagination, and diſtin- 
guiſhing only as to Imagination and Senſe, 
which yet is as much as the preſent purpoſc 
requires. | | 

17. Now to apply this to Viſſon. Here the 
Perception ariſes from the Impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects upon the outer parts of the 
Nerves. For tho' whenever there is ſuch an 
outward Impreſſion *tis not neceſſary the Per- 
ception that follows upon it ſhould be Viſon 
(fince it may be as well ſome other Senſe, ſup- 
pole Hearing) yet in all Viſion properly fo 
calPd the Impreſſion is outward, from an out- 
ward Cauſe, and upon an outward Part, I | 
mean as to the firſt Incidence of it. Where- 
as in Imagination the Impreſſion begins from 
within, as taking its riſe from the courſe of the 
animal Spirits, which makes the difference be- 
tween them {as much as it 1s) to be very clear 
and diſtinct, ; 

18. I fay as uch as it is, For indeed accord- 
ing to this account, Viſion ſeems not to differ 
from Imagination ſo much as Imagination does 
from pure Intellect, For Intellect and Imagina- 
tion, tho* agreeing perhaps in the way of excite- 

ment, 
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ment, yet differ as to the Idea, one being Material 
and the other Spiritual, which is very conſi- 
derable, whereas Viſion and Imagination agree 
in the Idea, and differ only in the way of ex- 
citement, Which ſeems to make the difference 
between them to be (as indeed thus far it is) 
rather modal and gradual than ſpecificxk. Mo- 
dal in regard of the different manner of the 
Impreiſion, and gradual upon the account of 
the greater vehemency of it in one caſe, than 
in the other, for that very reaſon, ſince we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the Fibres of the 
Brain will be more briskly ſtruck, by the Im- 
preſſion of outward Objects, than by the ſole 
afflux of the Spirits. Which is the reaſon why 
what we ſee appears more ſtrong and lively to 
us, than what we only imagin; fo that in this 
reſpect Viſion ſeems to be but a ſtronger ſort 
of Imagination,as Imagination but a weakerand 
fainter kind of Viſion, the Spirits not moving 
ſo impetuouſly by themſelves, and in their ſo- 


tary Courſe (unleſs in Fevers and ſome other 


extraordinary Caſes, when Imagination is ſo 
like Viſion, that we can hardly diſtinguiſh 
them) as when quicken'd by the Impulie of 
outward Objects, as a Wind added to their own 
natural Tide. 

19. From hence we may now diſtinctly ga- 
ther two things. 1. What Viſion is in it ſelf. 
2. What it is in relation to Thought. Viſion 
in it ſelf is the having or perceiving an Idea re- 

preſen- 
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preſentatively material in conſequence of a cer. M | 
tain impreſſion made by Light upon that Ex. i: 
panſion of the Optick Nerve which is at the 
bottom of the Eye. As to Thought, Viſion is {+ 
a ſort of thinking, or a ſpecial Thought ; it is 
thinking and ſomething more, or thinking 
with a peculiar circumſtance attending it, a 
its ſpecifick difference. It agrees with Thought 
as *tis a Perception of an Idea, for *tis the Idea 
and not the Thing that is the immediate Ob- ſt 
ject of Perception in both, and that which it MW i 
adds to it, and whereby it differs from it, 5. 
partly the peculiarity of the Idea, being al- 
ways that which repreſents Matter, and part. 
ly the organical impreſſion whereby it comes to 
be perceiv'd. As to the Idea, therein it agrees 
with Imagination, but in this reſpe& differ ' 
from it again, that in Imagination the impreſ- ' 
ſion upon which we have the Idea is from with- © 
in, and in Viſion 'tis from without. So that Ml * 
upon the whole, Viſion and Thought differ not WW * 
as one Species differs from another Species, but MI ! 
as a Species differs from a Genus, ſeeing being a © 
certain determinate way of Thinking or Perceiv- MI " 
ing, and there being no other difference between 
ſeeing a Man and thinking upon a Man, than W * 
the peculiar manner or occaſion whereby the MW " 
Idea of a Man, which both have in common, Wl * 
is preſented to the Mind, which after all 5M. 
the only true Principle that both rhinks and 


ſees But what does it fee ? why — i 
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dea immediately. But then ſince that Idea 
b repreſentatively material, it may be faid in 
z mediate or ſecundary ſenſe to ſee Body, as 
ceing that which repreſents it, as will be bet- 
ter underitood hereatter. 
20. And thus having compared Thought and 
Viſion, and ſhewn the difference between them, 
whereby 1t appears that Viſion 1s only Thought 
under ſome peculiar Modalities and Circum- 
tances, we may now upon theſe Principles, be- 
fore we proceed any further, offer at a Solu- 
ion to two very great Queſtions, which with- 
out them whoever ſhould attempt to explain, 
would, I doubt, make ſtrange work of it. One 
y Whether a pare ſeparate Spirit, or Intelligence, 
my ſee? To which I anſwer, That I do not 
underſtand how ſuch a Being, how intelligent 
vever, ſhould be able to /ee, as Viſion is here 
aken in the peculiar ſtrictneſs of it for a cer- 
ain Perception upon certain bodily Impreſſions 
5 above explain'd ; ſuch a Spirit not being ſup- 
poled, as ſeparate, to have any Organs proper 
or that purpoſe, nor yet, as Spirit, to be im- 
nediately and without them impreſſible by 
body, which can act only by impulſe, where- 
if Spirit is not capable; which, by the way, 
may ſuffice to ſhew that Bodies cannot be the 
rue and proper Cauſes of our Senſations. 
21. The other is, Whether a pure Spirit, 
uch as God, ' ſuppoſe, may be ſeex? This is 
lat Queſtion which appear'd fo difficult to 
| St. 
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St. Auſtin, and about which 
* See his Epiſttes he beſtow'd ſo much * Pains 
fe Fidendo Deo, con A great deal of which might 
par d with the 29th * b ſpared (as diffic 
Chapter of his 224 have been ſpared (as difficult 
Book, De Civ. Bei. as the Queſtion is) if he had 
firſt well ſtated what is pre 
ciſely meant by Viſion. For ſince, according 
to the foregoing account of it, Viſion agrees ſo 
far with Inagination, as to have the ſame Idea 
with it, vi. ſuch as is repreſentatively mate 
rial, and differs only as to the manner of ex 
citing that Idea, viz. by the Impreſſion of Bo- 
dies as above explain'd, I ſee not how we can 
avoid concluding that the moſt purely ſpiritual 
God is abſolutely inviſible, it being impoſſible 
that an Idea which is repreſentative of Mat. 
ter ſhould repreſent God; and that becauſe God 
is not Matter. And accordingly that all thok 
things which are faid concerning the beatifick 
Viſion and of our ſceing of God, whether in Di 
vine or Human Writers, ought to be under-W 
ſtood not of ſenſible Viſion, ſuch as we have 
been hitherto conſidering, but of that which 5! 
intellectual. Which indeed is no other than 
the clear Knowledge of God, according to that 
ſaying of our Saviour, (which o 
+ Prima ſecund e. is that great Text upon Which 
Quzſt. 3. Art. . the + Doctor of the Schools} p 
rounds his Notion of Happ- t 
neſs, as conſiſting in the Act of the Underſtand-W i 
ing) This is Life eternal that they might _ 
| ers | 
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thee the only true God, &c. For the enjoyment of 
which glorious and moſt bliſsful Theory, at 
the Light of which all that is here call'd Know- 
ge ſhall vaniſh away; may it be the ſerious 
Payer and conftant Endeavour of us all to pa- 
ity our ſelves even as He, whom we hope thus 
or ever to contemplate, # pure. To which 
ling eternal, immortal, invi- 1 EH 
ible, and only wiſe God, who Tim. 8. 1 
twelleth in the Light which 

o Man can approach unto, whom no Man 
hath ſeen, nor can fee, be Honour and Glory 
or ever. Amen. 

22. But to ſtep again into the Track before 
t cloſes. By this account of Viſion, fo far as 
was neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, (for my 
Buſineſs is not here to deliver the Doctrine of 
(tic it may now clearly appear how much 
there is of Mechaniſm in it, and how much of 
Thozght, how much of it belongs to the Body 
ad how much to the Mind, how far it agrees 
with Thought, and how far it differs from it. 
The Sum of which amounts to this, that it 
wrees with it as to the Ideal Perception, and 
s to the Senſation which it includes both 
a which are true and proper Thoughts in their 
reſpeive kinds) but that it differs from at 
partly as to the Idea which in Viſion is always 
that which is repreſentatively material, which 
5 not the Idea of Thought at large, but of that 
particular Species of it which we call Imagine- 
4, and partly as to the peculiar way and 

man- 
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manner of exciting both the Idea and the Sen. 
timent, which in Viſion (for Reaſons hereafter 
to be ſpecity*d) does always accompany that 
Idea. 
23. It is all along ſuppoſed in this account 
that Idea is a diſtinct thing from Sentiment or 
Senſation, and we have once already touch'd 
upon their diſtinction. | But for the better under. 
ſtanding of theſe things, as well as for the ful. 
ler diſplay of that Thought whoſe Nature (as 
tis fit in a Theory of this undertaking) we are 
now laying open, and one of whoſe prime Di- 
viſions is into Perception in the way of Ide, 
and Perception in the way of Sentiment, it may 
be very proper upon the occaſion of this Dil- 
courſe concerning Viſion, wherein theſe two 
things have been obſerv'd to meet, to beſtow 
ſome further Reflections upon the difference 
that is between them, eſpecially conſidering 
how indiſtinctly they ſeem to be conceiv'd, I 
might ſay confounded, even by Philoſophical 
Men, who in other caſes are ſo apt to multiply 
diſtinctions without neceſſity. 
24. That Idea and Sentiment ſhould be con- 
founded in Viſio is not ſo ſtrange, becauſe of 
their conſtant and undivided Concomitancy 
therein, which tho? no real Argument of Iden- 
tity, mult yet be allow*d to carry ſome appeat- 
ance of it. And fo again, that thoſe particu- 
lar things which in reality will, I ſuppoſe, be 
found to be no other than Sentiments in us, ſuch 


as Light, ſuppoſe, or Colour, ſhould yet be ſo 
con. 
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confounded as they generally are with Idea, ſo 
as to make up one iutelligible Object with it, or 
be thence transferr'd, as we ſhall anon further 
remark, to the things without us, ſuppoſe the 
Sun, ſo as to make up, as we imagin, one viſi- 
le Object with it; I fay, neither is this fo 
very ſtrange, conſidering the Precipitancy and 
Confuſion of moſt Mens Thoughts, and with- 
all that theſe Sentiments are cauſed in us at the 
preſence of outward Objects. We feel the one 
at the ſame time that we ſee the other, and that 
v apt to make us imagin that we ſee both. Hi- 
therto therefore there is no great occaſion for 
wonder. But ſhould Idea abſolutely and in the 
general be confounded with Sentiment, or thoſe 
be lookt upon as over- ſubtile that diſtinguiſh 
them, this, Ithink, might deſervedly be thought 
ſtrange, ſince to any one that can and will con- 
der, *tis very apparent that hardly any two 
things are more diſtinguiſhable, tho? M. Male- 
ranch be the firſt Philoſopher that I know of 
that ever formally made this diſtinction. | 
25. That there is a neceſſity of diſtinguiſh- 
ng theſe things may ſufficiently be made ap- 


pear, before it be ſhewn wherein the antece- 


dent Reaſon and Ground of the diſtinction lies. 
And becauſe to ſhew that a thing is, is a leſs 
artificial way of arguiug, (as proceeding upon 
Premiſes that have no zatural Priority to the 
concluſion) than to ſhew why and for what 
Reaſon it is, we will begin with the former as 
the leſs perfect, tho? not always leſs convincing 
way 
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way of Probation. And to this purpoſe that 

e Conſideration which * Moy. 
Metaphyſi que. p- 66. ſieur Malebranche uſes, taken 
Sg from God's having the Know. 
ledge of Pain without having the Sentiment, is, 
in my judgment, very ſtrong and cogent. [ 
will give it you in his own excellent words, 
and in the form of Dialogue wherein it ſtands, 


Theodore. Think you that God feels the Pain 
which we ſuffer ? 

Ariſie, No, without doubt, for the Senti- 
ment of Pain makes unhappy. 

Theodore, Very well. But do you believe 
that he knows it ? 

Ariſte. Yes, I believe he does; for he knows 
whatever happens to his Creatures. The 
Knowledge of God has no Bounds, and to 
know my Pain does not render him either m. 
ſerable or imperfect. On the contrary- 

1heodore. Oh, oh, Ariſte! God knows Pain, 
Pleaſure, Heat, and the reſt, and he does not 
feel theſe things. He knows Pain, becauſe he 
knows what that Modification of the Soul is in 
which Pain conſiſts. He knows it, becauſe ti 
He alone that cauſes it in us, as I ſhall prove 
to you hereafter, and becauſe he knows that 
which he does. In one word, he knows it, be- 
cauſe that his Knowledge has no Bounds. But 
he does not feel it, ſince he would then be mi- 
ſerable. To know Pain therefore is not th 
ſa me as to feel it. 

Ariſte 
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Ariſte. It is true. But to feel Pain, is not 
the ſame as to know it. | 

Theodore. No doubtleſs, ſince God does not 
ſeel it at all, and yet he knows it moſt perfect- 
ly. But not to intricate our ſelves with am- 
biguity of Terms, if you would have feeling of 
Pain to be knowing it, yet at leaſt you mult 
grant that it is not to know it clearly, that it is 
not to know it by light and evidence, in one 
Word, that it is not to know the Nature of it, 
and that ſo, exactly ſpeaking, tis not to know 
it at all. To feel Pain, for inſtance, is to feel 
ones ſelf miſerable, without well knowing ei- 
ther what one is, nor what 1s that Modality of 
our Being which renders us miſerable. Bur to 
know is to have a clear Idea of the Nature of 
one's Object, and to diſcover fuch and ſuch Re- 
lations of it, by light and evideuce, &. 

26, This Conſideration is, I think,abundantly 
ſufficient to ſatisfy any one that can with due 
Penetration enter into it, of the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of diſtinguiſhing theſe Things, tho? not 
ſufficient it may be to inform us wherein the 
preciſe Point of their diſtinction lies. It plain- 
ly and fully proves, and will force us to ac- 
knowledge that Idea and Sentiment do, and 
muſt differ, tho? it does not fo plainly ſhew us 
the reaſon or the manner, either why, or how. 
But as for that matter, it need only be further 
conſiderꝰd that the different ſtate or manner of 
our own Being is plainly one thing, and that 
a Object that is really 1 from us is _ 

ther 


— 
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ther thing. For if our Being, and another Be. 
ing are diſtinct, then the Mode of our Being, 
and that other Being are alſo diſtinct. And 
tho' the Mode of our Being be diſtinct from 
our Being only as a Mode from a Thing, whoſe 
Mode it is, yet the Mode of our Being is di- 
ſtint from another Being, as Thing from 
Thing, really not modally diſtinct ; that is, 
it is as really diſtinct, as our Being is from that 
other Being; and that becauſe it is really one 
with our Being, tho? modally diſtinct from it, 
Whoever underſtands the Doctrin of diſtin- 
ction, which is of great conſequence, for our 
having a juſt diſcernment of Things, will, I 
ſuppoſe, allow this to be very metaphyſical 
clear. But now Idea is an Object diſtinct from 
our Being; ſomething which the Mind con- 
templates as diſtinct from it ſelf : Whereas Sen 
timent is a certain itate or manner, or if you will 
Modification of our own Being (it being that to 
the Mind which Contexture is to Body Jand con- 
ſequently is as different from Idea, as our Being, 
from another Being, which is as much as any one 
thing can be from another. And for a further 
confirmation of this difference between Idea and 
Sent:ment, it may be of ſome Importance t0 
reflect upon a thing of common experience, 
but whole reaſon is not perhaps accounts: 
ble, but upon the preſent Suppoſition, and that 
is, the d:/t-rbaxce we find in our ſeverer Medi 
tations from any Senſation, not only from 
great Pleaſure, or Pain, but even a little on 
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This is what all thinking Men find, and com- 
plain of, and accordingly for that rea ſon, thoſe 
that apply themſelves to the ſerious contem- 
plation of Truth, do all ſeek for Retirement 
and Silence (tho? all have not the happineſs, or 
advantage, to enjoy it) and avoid as much as 
they can all Noiſe, as troubleſome and diſturb- 
ing. But why ſhould Noiſe diſturb, or how 
is it that it diſturbs us? It diſturbs us, as it 
hinders our Attention. For our infirm and li- 
mited Capacities cannot perceive the Truth, 
which we contemplate without attention, nor 
yet attend without quietneſs. But why fo ? 
How does Noiſe hinder our attention? Why it 
hinders our attention as it divides it by draw- 
ing off ſome degrees of it from the Object of our 
contemplation toitſelt,and weaccordingly call it. 
Diſtraction. Well, but that's a ſtrange T hing, I 
am contemplating ſome abſtract Truth of rhe 
greateſt difficulty, of the greateſt Curioſity, and 
of the greateſt Importance too, it may be, to 
be known. And accordingly I apply my ſelf to 
the ſpeculation of it, with the greateſt force, and 
molt awaken'd recollection of Mind. And 1s 
it not then a very ſtrange Thing that in ſpite 
of all the intenſeneſs of Application I can ule, 
2 little Noiſe, as the buzzing of a Fly, ſhall 
be able to divert me from 1t? I know no 
reaſonable account that can be given of this 
Experience but this, that the Noife which L 
| hear, is a Sentiment, whereas that which I 
contemplate is Idea. But now the Sentiment 
being a proper Modification of my Soul, I am 
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more affected with it, and my attention is more 
awaken'd by it, than by Idea which is ſome. 
thing different from my ſelf, which by the way 
may ſerve as a ſenſible Argument ro convince 
us of the falſeneſs of Mr. Arnauld's notion of J. 
deas being Modalities of the Soul, ſince if they 
were, they would then affect us as ſtrongly 
as our Senſations do. But that we find they 
do not; on the contrary we find our ſelves 
much otherwiſe touch'd by our Senfations than 
by our Ideas, and that becauſe our Senfations 
are certain Modifications of the very Soul it 


ſelf, whereas our Ideas are really diſtinct from 


us, by which means it comes to paſs (or elſe 
it will be hardly poſſible, to reſolve it into a 
diſtinct Cauſe, that a ſlight Sentiment, tho' it 
be only that of a little Noiſe, will be ſuffici- 
ent to draw off our attention from the con- 
remplation of the molt filling and 1ngaging 
ideas,that the moit thoughttul Mind can employ 
it ſelf about. Which ſeems to be a very con- 
vincing Argument of the diſtinction of theſe 

Pig 
27. What is here ſaid of Idea and Sentiment, 
may with due proportion and accommodation 
be applied to Perception in the way of Idea, 
and Perception in the way of Sentiment, of, 
as we may call it, Ideal or Senſible Percep- 
tion. The former being the Perception of ſome 
Intelligible Object, diſtint from us, and the 
latter the inward feeling we have how t 
with our {clvcs, orof that particular ſtate, 0 
Mall- 
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manner of Being, which we are at any time 
in, ſenſible Perception being not Sentiment 
itſelf, but that inward conſciouſneſs which we 
have of a Sentiment. As to give an inſtance 
in each kind, when I contemplate a Triangle, 
or any of its Properties, then I have an Ideal. 
Perception, but when I feel Pleaſure, or Pain, 
then I have a ſenſible Perception, or the Per- 
ception of a Sentiment. Than which nothing 
can be more diſtin. 

28. But the diſtinction will be yet more ap- 
parent when it is further remark'd that in 
Ideal Perception there is a great deal of Lighs 
and Evidence, When we contemplate Ideas 
we ſee both them and the Relations that are 
between them 1n a clear Light, and becauſe we 
do ſo we are accordingly ſaid to hm and un- 
derſtand the Natures and Reaſons of Things. 
But now in ſenſible Perception (as alſo in Sen- 
timent itſelf) there is nothing but Darkneſs 
and Obſcurity, there being hardly any thing 
clear to us in Sentiment beſides the ere, of 
. And that indeed is moſt evident, tog we 
are as certain of what we feel, as of any Ideal 
Truth that we know, and can as little doubt 
of it. But what the Nature of that Pleaſure 
or Pain is which we feel, or what that Moda- 
!ty of Soul is (as M. Malebranche ſpeaks) which 
makes the one or the other, that we know no 
more of, than if we had never felt either of 
nem. Not but that this is an intelligible 
PL. | : 
mung, becauſe God knows it, and we our 

T3 ſelves 
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ſelves may poſſibly know it hereafter, when 
we come to have a Sight (a gieat and ingaging 
Sight indeed) of that Archetypal Idea, upon 
Which our Souls were form'd, the intellectual 
Mould, in which we were caſt, and which at 
preſent, for wiſe Reaſons, is hid from us. But 
that which I mean 1s that it 1s not intelligible 
by Sentiment, and that if ever we know it, 
it muſt be by Idea, and not by Sentiment that 
we can do ſo, that as ſuch, going no further 
than a certain Modality of our Being, without 
including any Knowledge, or Ideal Perception 
of it. 

29. And becauſe there is ſuch clearneſs of 
Light and Evidence in Ideal Perception, and fo 
much Darkneſs in Sentiment, therefore I con- 
ceive it is (which may be conſider'd as another 
Argument 4 Poſter:or: for the diſtinguiſhing 
theie 11:ngs) that I can make what I really 
perceive intelligible to another, only by dirett- 
ung him to thoſe Ideas which I contemplate, by 
ſome common Signs. whereby we have agreed 
to expreſs or characi-nze them. For the Ideas 
themiclves being placed, as I may ſay, in meat, 
and viſible by a common Light to every intel. 
Jectual Eye, he can contemplate them when 
directed to them as well as my ſelf; and there- 
fore all that T have to do here to make what ! 
coaccive intelligible, is only by the uſe of cer- 
tain outward Signs to ſet ſuch Ideas before him, 
vr rather to turn his Attention to the Contem- 
ptation of them, But now in Sentiment the 


Caſe 
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Caſe is much otherwiſe, Here I cannot make 
what I feel intelligible to another by any Ex- 
preſſion I can uſe, were I never fo great a Ma- 
ſter of it. My Oratory may perhaps pleaſe 
him (if it be poſſible for me to be eloquent up- 
on what I do not underſtand) but it cannot 
tell him what Pleaſure is. No verbal deſcrip- 
tion will reach this, but every Man muſt be 
left to feel it for hunſelf, this being moſt tru- 
ly and emphatically one of thoſe Things. 


Dicere que nequeo verbis, & ſentio tantum. 


And when he does feel it, he can know no 
more of it but what he feels, that is, that he is 
in Pleaſure, or in Pain, or at moſt, that Plea- 
ſure 1s one Thing, and Pain another, becauſe 
he finds himſelf otherwiſe aftected or modified 
in one of thoſe States of Being, than he does 
n the other; but what that modality of Being, 
5 wherein either of theſe does conſiſt, (where- 
in lies the proper knowledge of Pleaſure or 
Pain) that Sentiment can never inform him, 
but after infinitely repeated Experiments will 
lave him as ignorant of, as he was before he 
ever made any. So that in this reſpect per- 
haps I need not ſcruple to ſay, That he that can 
e, knows no more of Light or Colour, than 
he that is blizd, 
zo. Let me here remarque by the way, leſt 
| ſhould forget it, or not find a more proper 
place for it, that tho? I have hitherto uſed Sen- 
P 4 __ kan 
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timent and Senſation promiſcuouſly, yet if we 
will more nicely diſtinguiſh them, we may do 
it by ſaying that Sexſation is a Perception upon 
ſome Impreſſion of outward Objects made up- 
on the Body. For as the Power of receiving 
ſuch a Perception, by means of a certain Orga- 
nical Texture of ſome parts of the Body, is 
what I would call See (for ſure Senſe, as 
when we ſpeak of the Senſe of ſeeing, or the 
Senſe of hearing, cannot in the propriety df 
it be ſuppoſed to mean either the Perception 
itſelf, or the organical Texture, but the Pow. 
er of having ſuch a Perception, by the media- 
tion of ſuch a Texture) ſo the Perception itſelf 
whichariſes in the Mind, upon the Impreſſion 
of outward Objects on certain parts of the Bo- 
dy, whoſe Texture is aptly diſpoſed for it, is 
what I ſhould properly call Sezfation. Where. 
as by Sentiment in the more ſtrict acceptation 
of it, I would rather underſtand the modal 
Being of the Soul at large, or any inward feel- 
ing, whereof it is. conſcious to itſelf, whethe: 
occalion'd by Impreſſions from without, or 
from within, or indeed without any Imprel- 
ſion upon the Body at all. Fer as, tho? all out- 
ward Impreſſions ſhould ceaſe, we might yet 
have certain feelings from the inward motion 
of the Spirits, ſo if both outward and inward 
ſhould ceaſe too, or if we had no Bodies at all 
there is no doubt but that if God pleaſe) ou! 
Souls might be modified as they are upon thelc 
Occaſions, and we might have the ſame w 
; wal 
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ward feelings of Pleaſure or Pain, &c. as we 
have now. Which tho? we could not ſo pro- 
perly call Sez/ations, as not proceeding from 
the occaſion of the Body, yet we may call them 
Seatiments at large, as we now abſolutely con- 
ſider them, as certain Modalities of the Soul, 
diſtinct from our Ideal Perceptions. 

31. But to proceed. To what we have ſaid 
concerning the diſtinction of theſe Things, 
we may add this further conſideration, that in 
[deal Perception we are ache. Not that I 
think we make or produce our Ideas any more 
than we do our Sentiments (J leave that Pri- 
vilege to the Iutellectus Agens of the Schools, 
to inlighien or to modify our ſelves, being as 1 
conceive equally above us) but that as we have 
a Power of contemplating them, ſo in our 
Ideal Perception we do actually exert, and 
employ that Power. I do not deny but that 
there may be Paſſion in this, as well as Action. 
All that I do or need here affirm, is, that we 
are truly active in our Ideal Perceptions, which 
is no more than what our Experience will in- 
torm us whenever we pleaſe to reflect upon 
thoſe two ways of Thinking, which we may 
obſerve in our ſelves. For ſometimes the Tone 
of the Mind, as I may ſay, is fo looſe and un- 
bent, that we think careleſly and at random, 
not preferring one intelligible Object before 
another, or regarding the Nature or Diftin- 
ction of what we think of, but taking Ideas 
as they come in our way, or as the Spirits open- 
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ing their Courſe thro? their beaten Tracks in 
the Brain la ppen to excite them, without con. 
ſidering whe" hey are, or in what Order they 
ſucceed, or in what Relation they ſtand one 
to another. Ius indeed is Thinbing, but ſo 
like that I hink ing which we call Dreaming, 
that is, the Thinking in dur Sicc, char were 
not the diſcovery more obvious co be made 
from the State of our Bodies, than of our 
Minds, it would not be very eaiy to diſtin- 
guiſh, whether we were aſleep, or awake. 
And without doubt he that in convenient time 
and place, ſhould talk out ſuch Thoughts as 


theſe would be ſuppos'd ta talk in his Sleep. 


But that which is more to my preſent purpose 
to obſerve, is, that tho? this be Thinking, yet 
there is ſo little application of the. Mind in it, 
as to leave ſome room for doubting, whether 
in this way of Thinking, ſhe be active or no. 
But then again at other times, and upon more 
ingaging Occaſions, we find that we ſhake off 
this liſtleſneſo, gira wp (even in this Senſe) the lou 
of our Minds, and ſet our icli ves to thinking, and 
are more carnelt and intenſe in our view 0l 
Things, as in that fort of Thinking which we 
call Stad) or Meditatius, winch is known to 
employ the Soul, as much as the molt toilſome 
labour does the Body, ?t:!! the happy diſcovery 
of Truth, at once rewards and co:cludes the 
— Enquiry. So that in this way of Ideal 

erception, at leaſt I think 'tis hardly to be 


diſputed but that we are 2&ive, But an in 
| els 
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Sentiment, that implying only a different ſtate or 
manner of our Being, and ſuch as we have no 
immediate Power to produce in our ſelves at 
pleaſure, it ſeems to be very plain, both in the 
Notion and in the Experience of the Thing, that 
| we are purely Paſſive. 

32. Paſſive, but from what? This leads to 
the great Queſtion about the true efficient 
cauſe of our Sentiments, or Senſations (for I 
thiak we need not here diſtinguiſh them) con- 
cerning which, much might be ſaid, were to 
handle it at large, but having done that already 


* elſewhere, and the more ; 
Philoſophical Minds begin- - * 
3 
ning now to break through the Vol. 
prejudices of Senſe, into a | 
clearer light and ſatisfaction concerning this 
matter, I ſhall touch upon it with the lighter 
Hand. That we are paſhve in our Senſations 
T here ſuppoſe, and I preſume, with allowance. 
The Queſtion is from what? To which I make 
no Scruple in the firſt place to anſwer, not from 
our ſelves, ſince then we ſhould be Active and 
not Paſſive. Beſides that we find we have no 
Power over our Senfations, either to cauſe 
them or to ſtop them when we will, and do 
frequently ſuffer ſome of them againſt our 
Will, That we have no immediate Power, 
's plain, that is, I mean to give or to remove 
irom our ſelves, any Senfation by the bare 
ac ot either Willing, or Nilling it. All that 
wecan do of this kind, is by the Mediation of 
| 8 Bo- 
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Bodies, and their Impreſſions upon our Body, 
But then this ſhews that we have no true Pow. 
er over our Souls to modity them as we pleaſe, 
and conſequently are not the proper cauſes of 
their Senſations /lince it we were, we might 
produce them without the impreſſions of Bo. 
dies as well as with them) and will withal 
ſerve as a Clue, to direct us to that which s 
the true and real Cauſe of them. That is 
I mean, it will do it within the compaſs of x 
Disjunction. For ſince we cannot procure to 
our ſelves any Senfations, otherwiſe than by 
the application of bodily Motions and Impret- 
ſions, this naturally ſuggeſts to us one of 
theſe two Thoughts, either that thoſe Bodies 
upon whoſe Impreſſions we have theſe Sena. 
tions, are indeed the true Cauſes that produce 
them, or that theſe Senſations are only poſitive- 
ly annex'd to theſe Impreſſions, by the ſettled 
Will and Order of ſome other Being, who 1s 
the true Cauſe of them, as producing them up- 
on thoſe Occaſions. 

33. It has been generally taken for granted, 
even by thoſe from whom one would expect a 
better Reaſon for what they believe, than be- 
cauſe they have ever believ'd it, that Bodies 
are the real cauſes of thoſe Senſations which 
follow at tlicir Preſence, and upon their Im- 
preſſions. To ſupport which Opinion, I know 
no aſſignable Reaſon, but that they do fo, ac- 
cording to that ſenſible Maxim, Poſt hoc, erg9 
propter hoc, which indeed is good Logick With 

the 
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the Vulgar, who have ſcarce any other notion 
of Cauſe and Effect, than one Things follow- 
ing upon another; but methinks ſhould not 
pals for ſuch with the Learned, as indeed it 
docs not in other caſes, in which they are rea- 
ay enough to tell you that Concomitancy is 
no Argument for a cauſal Dependence of one 
thing upon another. As indeed a very little 
Logick wall ferve to ſatisfy any one that it is 
nor. 

34. But then as the Reaſon for this general 
Preſumption is not good, ſo there is plain Rea- 
ſon againſt it. Bodies have nothing in them 
but Figure, Motion, &c. and as this ſhews that 
they can have nothing in them like thoſe Sen- 
timents which we feel at their Preſence, ſo 
it proves alſo that they cannot properly, and 
as efficient Cauſes, produce them in us. Since 
it they do produce them, it muſt be by Fi- 
gure, and Motion, &c. But Figure, and Mo- 
tion, Cc. as they cannot riſe up to Thought 
in the Bodies themſelves, ſo neither is it poſſi- 
ble they ſhould be able to produce it in us, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe that a Cauſe might 
produce an effect of a more noble Order than 
Itielft, which is impoſſible. I lea ve my Read- 
cr to ſupply what is wanting to the form of 
the Argument, which when he does, he will 


le there is nothing wanting to the force of 
it. 


35. Again 
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35. Again, let it be conſider'd, that as ther, 
is no Proportion between Motion and Thought 


in general, between an Affection of Body, and 


a Sentiment of the Soul; ſo there is none be. 
tween ſuch a particular Motion, and fuch 1 
particular Sentiment, between the Motion that 
is follow'd with Pleaſure, ſuppoſe, and Pleaſure, 
or between the Motion that is follow'd with 
Pain and Pain: For if there were, then the 
Motion that is follow'd with Plcaſure ſhould 
differ as much from the Motion which is fol- 
low'd with Pain, as one of theſe Sentiment 
differs from the other. But now theſe Senti: 
ments differ Eſſentiallß; nay, even as Contr: 
ries; whereas the Motion that is follow'd with 
Pleature, differs but in Degree from that which 
is followed with Pain. So that for any thing 
that is in the Motions themſelves, that which 
is attended with one Sentiment, might as well 
be attended with its contrary, as having no 
peculiar aptneſs in its own Nature to produce 
one rather than the other. Whereby it plainly 
appears, that there 1s no Proportion between 
theſe Motions and their preſum'd Effects, and 
conſequently, that they are not the true Cauks 
of them. 

36. But to fatisfie us at once that they are 
not, let it be further conſider'd, that if Bodies 
be the efficient Cauſes of thoſe Senſations, 
which we feel in the uſe of them, then Body 
muſt act upon Spirit. The Conſequence, | 


preſume, will not be denied, as depending up: 
00 
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on theſe two plain Propoſitions, 1. That our Senſa- 
tions are in our Spirits, Matter not being ca- 
pable of any Thought. 2. That they can- 
not be produced there, but by that which acts 
upon them, it being obviouſly impoſſible that 
any Alteration or Effect ſhould be wrought 
in any Being by that which does not act upon 
that Being. Whoever grants theſe two Pro- 
politions, as I conceive every one will that 
well conſiders them, cannot ſtand with me 
about the Conſequences of our Argument. It 
remains then only to prove the Minor Propoſi- 
tion of it, that Body cannot act upon Spirit, 
which allowing the Notions we have of theſe 
two Beings (without which ?tis to no purpoſe 
to talk of them either one way or other) may, 
[ think, be done with great Eaſe, Brevity and 
Clearneſs. Body can act only by Impulſe, it 
can make an impulſe only upon that which re- 
liſts it. Spirit cannot reſiſt Body, as being ca- 
pable of Coexiſting in the ſame Ubi with it; 
therefore _ cannot act upon Spirit. And 
it it cannot act upon it, then by vertue of the 
irit Coniequence it cannot cauſe any Senſa- 
tion in it; ſince if it did, it muſt act upon it. Be- 
lides, Body can act only upon Body; for it can 
at only upon what it goaches, and it can touch 
nothing but Body, according to that of Lacretius, 
Iangere enim & tangi niſi Corpus nulla poteſt 
7es, 
37. More I might add, but theſe few Conſide- 


cations, among many others that crowd for ad- 
mittanec 
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mittance in ſo copious an Argument, may be ſuf. 
ficient to ſhew, that Bodies are not the Cauſes of 
our Senſations. And yet, that we regularly have 
them upon their Impreſſions, is as plain, by Ex- 
perience, as the other is by Reaſon. It follows 
then, that they are only poſitively annex'd to 
them by the ſettled Will and eſtabliſh'd Orderoſ 
ſome other Being. That is, in other Words, that 
Bodies are only the Conditions or Occaſions of our 

Senſations, but that ſome other Being is the 
true Efficient Caaſe of them. 

8. Who that Being is, we need not either 
go far to ſeek, or ſeek far to find. He mult be 
a Spiritual Being in the firſt place; this being 
an Effect, as we have ſhewn beyond the Order 
and Proportion of Body to produce. He mult 
again bea Being that tully and thoroughly un- 
deritands our Frame, and that has an efficacious 
Power to work upon it, and change the State 
and Manner of it. Beſides he muſt know all 
the Motions of Bodies, and the very Critical 
Moment, when they make any Impreſſions up- 
on ours; the preciſe Degree of the Impreſſion, 
and the very Inſtant when it ceaſes. The Mo- 
ment, that he may know exactly when to give 
us a Senſation. The Degree, that he may know 
both how to Spec/fy it, and how to Proportion 
it, The Ceaſing of it, that he may know when 
to withdraw his Hand, and ſuſpend the Ope- 
ration, that ſo the Impreſſion and the Senſation 
may begin and end together. All this he muſt 


have a perfect Knowledge of, and that at all 
| | x Times 
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Times, and in all Places of the World, and 
throughout the vaſt number of Rational Crea- 
tures that are in it, that ſo they may all Com- 
municate in the fame Senfations upon the like 
impreſſions. But now what Being can we ſup- 
pole duly qualify'd for all this; but a Being 
of infinite Knowledge and of an Almighty 
Power, and whoſe Will is infallibly effective, 
of whatſoever his Wiſdom approves and pre- 
{ribes? And indeed who fo fit to modify our 
Beings, or change the State or Manner of their 
Exiltence, as the great Author of them, the 
Divine Artiſt that made them, and who fees in 
thofe intelligible Reaſons, thoſe Ideal Meaſures 
whereby he made them, of what Modificati- 
ons they are capable? 

29. Whatever then the inveterate prejudice 
i Senſe, or thoſe forward Judgments which 
Men from their Intancy (hen their Senfations 
are ſtrong and their Reaſon weak) are wont to 
make upon it, may ſuggeſt to the contrary, our 
Reaſon and Philoſophy muit conclude, tho? it 
be calPd New for ſo doing, that God only is the 
cauſe of our Senfations, and that the Move- 
ments of the Body do not act upon the Soul a- 
H otherwiſe than by his Will; that is, Ian, 
any otherwiſe than as he has Eſtabliſhed . into 
ſettled Law, to touch the Soul with certain 
dentiments or Feelings, as often as exteriour 
Objects ſhall make certain Impreſſions upon the 
body. And as the Movements of the Body 
i only occaſions of certain Thoughts in _— 
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Soul; ſo whether the Thoughts of the Soul are 
not alſo in the like Proportion, only occaſions 
of the Movements of the Body, according to 
that Law of Reciprocation which the Carteſ- 
ans ſuppoſe between theſe two Principles of 
our Compoſition, and wherein they make their 
Union to conſiſt, I leave to be conſidered. It 
icems very ſtrange, that the Soul, which has 
no immediate Power over the leaſt Body in the 
Univerſe, ſhould yet be able, by a bare act of 
her Will, ſo freely and readily to move her on: 
For if ſhe does really move her own, why is it 
that ſhe cannot move others, that are equally 
moveable, as well? You'll ſay, becauſe ſhe » 
not ſo Anited to others, as to her own. Ye, 
every whit as much united to others as to her 
own, if by Union you mean any real Contad, 
or Coheſion of Subſtances, ſince ſhe is ſo United 
to neither. But if by UVzzzed you mean, which 
ſeems to be the only intelligible Notion of thc 
Union of Soul and Body, that there is 4 
poſitive Connexion eſtabliſhed by the Author 
of Nature, between the Thoughts of the ons, 
and the Motions of the other, then I confeſs (it 
is not ſo United to other Bodies as to her ow; 
but then muſt not you confeſs again in you! 
turn, that according to this her Thoughts, ar 
not the proper Cauſes, but only the Occafions0 
thoſe Motions, ſince if they were, the Queltio! 
will ſtill return, Why can't ſhe move other Þ0 
dies as well? 
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40. But ſuppoſe the Soul's Ability to move 
that Portion of Matter, which is call'd her Bo- 
dy, were in any Senſe accountable by her U- 
nion with it; yet what ſhall we fay as to the 
particular Kzzas of thoſe Motions, and the De- 
termination of them? That what I Eat and 
Drink cannot digeſt, and that what is digeſted 
cannot be turn'd into Blood, Spirits, and Fleſh 
without certain inteſtine Motions, this I well 
know: But what kind of Motions thoſe are 
by which this great Work of the Animal Oeco- 
nomy is carried on, that I know not; and were 
it to ſtay for the orders of my Will before it 
were perform'd, it would never be done. And 
ſo again, to the Motion of any one of my Ein- 
gers, tis neceſſary that the Spirits be directed 
precitely to that Finger which I would have 
moved, But can the Soul, which is 1gnorant 
of the interiour Mechaniſm of her own Body 
among ſuch a multitude of Pipes and Chanels, 
determine the Spirits ſo exactly and ſo inſtanta- 
neouſly through that very Nerve, and to that 
very Muſcle which ſerves for that purpoſe ? 
Andis it not then neceſſary, that this ſhould be 
done by a more skilful and infallible Conduct, 
that ſo J may not will the Motion of ſuch a 
Finger in vain? And is it not hence reaſonable 
to conclude, that tho? the motion of my Finger 
does indeed follow upon my willing, that it 
Hould be moved; yet that my Will 1s not the 
tue and proper Cauſe, but only the Occaſion or 
Condition of that Motion? But my Subject re- 
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Calls me from going on any further with this, 
i only Occaſionally hint theſe few things, leay- 
ing the Puriugnce of them to thoſe who hay 
Leiſure avod \noctoation to nter upon a Specy- 
lation, which wovid aftord no ordinary Enter. 
fair ent oa thiolophical Mind, nor advan- 
tage to the molt uſeful of all Sciences, that! 
mean, of Ruoming ones ſelf. 

41. But whatever Power the Soul may be 
alluw'd to have over her Body, yet I can by 
no means think it conſiſtent either with the 
Spiritual Nature of our Souls, or that Natu. 
ral Immortality which is founded upon it, 
that Bodies ſhould be able to act upon then. 
And TI would deſire thoſe who are ſo forward 
to aſcribe our Senſations to Bodies, as the rea 
ef cent Cauſes of them, heedfully to conſider, 
whether the diſtinction of Soul and Body, can 
be preſerv'd, or the Immortality of the for. 
mer can be maintain'd upon that Suppoſition 
For my part, 3 tunk 'tis but too evident that 
it cannot. Body can act only upon Body, and 
therefore if Body can act upon my Soul, 1s f 
not then plain that my Soul is Corporeal!! 
know not how to teparate the conſequence 
from the Principle, and muſt accordingly loc 
upon it not only as abſurd, but as Impious, and 
as little reconcileable to the Intereſts of Religim 
as toPrzofophica! Truth. And I cannot but wol 
der that fince the conſequence is ſo general 
and juſtly diſclaim'd, the Principle from whenc 
it lo clearly, neceſſarily, and nn, tol- 
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!ows, ſhould be in ſuch Credit and Allowance. 
But, Lanta eſt vis veternoſarum Opinionum, &. 
vin defenſe atq; Credite falſitatis, as St. Auſtin 
ſpeaks. 
42, Perhaps my Admiration may proceed 
from my Ignorance. But however give me 
[cave to wonder again, that Men, who in other 
Reſpects, ſeem to want no due Senſe of the Ex- 
cellency of humane Nature, and are indeed fo 
jcalous of the Dignity of their Souls, as not to 
allow Beaſts to ſhare with them in that Reaſon 
which is made their Character and Privilege, 
(tho? they will not deny them ſome degrees of 
Thought) ſhould yet fo far degrade them at 
the fame time, as c ſubjeꝙ them, and, as it 
were, Proftitate them to Bodies, and make them 
vepend upon them for their well or ill Being, I 
lay, to make Bodies fo far above them, as to 
have it in their power to do them Good or Hurt, 
to give them Pleaſure or Pain, to make the ſtate 
of their Being better or worſe; in one word, 
to be the Authors of their Happineſs, or of their 
Vitery. There are Conſequences of no very 
Inendly A ſpect to Religion, that may be drawn 
rom this part alſo: But leaving them, as ob- 
nous to rhe Conſideration of my Reader, that 
eh reflect upon at preſent, is only that Men 
mould fo ſtrangely degrade rhemiclves of their 
Natural Eminence, as to ſubmit their Souls to 
te Power and Operation of Bodies. But what 
dit that the Pride of hum̃an Nature will not do? 
JU" to what low Degrees of Voluntary (Humility 
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mit not condeſcend, rather than acknow. 
ur dependance upon God in the whole 
8 d Manner of our Being, as well as in 
Being it ſelf? | 
43. Nor but that ſome have ventured very 
r in queſtioning the latter. For tho? they could 
ut own {becauſe indeed the very Infirmi- 
their Nature confeſſes it) that they depend 
Jod as co the firſt derivation or receiving 
ur Being from him, yet they can diſpute 
Her er they do or no, and think it too much 
cu ſhould, as to the continual upholding 
ind prelervation of thatBeing; and as to the Di- 
r C0-0peration and Concourſe with them in 
a. 2 Actions, cho perhaps it be demonſtrable 
Uup0n .etaphylical Grounds, that the very No- 
tion of a Creature includes both. But how- 
ever there 1s ſomething peculiar 1n this Caſe, 
that leſſens the ſtrangeneſs of it. Men queſtion 
or deny their dependance upon God here, be- 
cauſe they fanſie, that if once made, and in- 
ducd with ſuchand ſuch Powers, they are then 
ſufficient of themſelves to ſet up for Being and 
Opcration, and fo diſmiſs their Maker from a- 
ny further attendance upon them, as having no 
occaſion for him. But now in the other Caſe 
that concerns our manner of Being, I know 
none that pretend (as indeed there is no Foun- 
dation for it) to be the Aathors of their own Sen- 
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fattons, Here 'tis plain they muſt own them- 


ſelves to be Paſſive, and to owe a Dependance 


ſomewhere. But alas (ſuch is the Corruption 
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of humane Nature) we are generally too far 
from God to be willing that he ſhould be fo 
near unto us, that in him we ſhould Live, Move, 
and have our whole Being. And therefore 
rather than acknowledge our ſelves dependent 
upon Him for our Senſations, we take hold, as 
Men in Diſtreſs, of Primum Obviam, what firſt 
comes in our way, and aſcribe thenſto Bodies, 
without conſidering how much we debaſe our 
ſelves by ſo doing, or the no Proportion be- 
tween ſuch Cafes and ſuch Effects. The ſum 
then of the whole Matter will come to this: It 
the Soul be Body, it can have no ſuch thing as 
Senſation, becavſe Matter is not capable of 
Thought. But if (what on both ſides is ſup- 
poſed) it be a Spiritual Subſtance, then it can- 
not receive it from Body. Tho? then Bodies 
may be the Cauſes of thoſe Impreſſions which 
are made upon our Bodies; and thoſe Impreſ- 
lions may be occaſions of thoſe Sentiments 
which we feel in our Souls, yet *tis God only 
ho is the true Cauſe that produces them upon 
thole occaſions. 

44. And that with a Conduct that carries in 
it the Marks and Expreſſes of infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodnefs, as well as of Power. For it be- 
ing neceſſary for the Natural Preſervation of 
that Body to which my Soul is United, and in 
whoſe welfare ſhe is concerned, that ſhe ſhould 
not be wholly ignorant of what is done to it 
thoſe various impreſſions which other Bo- 
e, according to the Laws of Motion, eſta- 
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bliſhed in the World make upon it; and that 
becauſe theſe different impreſſions of other Bo- 
dies have different Effects upon hers; ſome of 
them tending to its Good, and ſome to its Hurt; 
by Hart, meaning not the Sentiment of Hurt, 
but only the Ditſolution of its Structure, or 
che 8 of the Machine, ſo as to indiſpoſe 
it either Wholly, or in part, for the Functions 
of Life: I ſay, upon theſe Conſiderations it be- 
ing neceſſary that I ſhould know, if not what 
Bodies are in themſelves; yet what they are to 
me, or wat Relation they have to my Body, as 
to the Mechanical Good or Evil of it, that fo 1 
may either joyn my fell to them, or avoid them, 
as there ſhall be occaſion. » And there being a- 
ain but two poſſible ways of knowing this, ei- 
ther by Ideal Perception, or by Sentiment ; that 
is, either by examining and conſidering the 
Nature or Internal Conſtitution of other Bo- 
dies, the Contexture of their Parts, Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Degree of Motion, &c. together with 
the Relation or Proportion that all theſe bear to 
the Make and Temper of my own Body, or 
by having a different Feeling within, as the Im- 
preſſion is which is made without, my Soul re. 
ceiving a new Modification as that of her Bo- 
dy is alter'd by the incurſion of other Bodies. 
And the firſt of theſe Ways, beſides its being 
too anxious and ingaging, and apt to detain the 
Soul (Which was made for higher Imployments) 
too much in the Contemplation of things be- 
geath her, being alſo too flow and red10us, 
T . ({iuce 
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(ſince if I were not to "= the Fire till I had 
gone through the Philoſophy of ir, TI ſhould be 
burnt) and by reaſon of the invincible Difficul 
tics of it, and the numerous returns of the oc- 
caſions no way united to the Proportion of our 
narrow Faculties; and indeed, to fay all at 
once, utterly 7pratticable, it was neceſſary I 
ſhould be advertized of the Relations other Bo- 
dies bear to mine, and of the Congruity and 
Diſcongruity of their Impreſſions, by a quicker 
and more compendious Method. And accord- 
ly the Wiſe and Good Author of my Being has 
not left it to my Reaſon to explore the Nature 
of ſenſible Objects, and thence to conclude 
what Effects they would have upon a Body fo 
diſpoſed as mine is (which if pofzble could not be 
done without infinite trouble) but has eſtabliſh- 
ed ſome general Laws, whereby upon certain 
Impreſſions, J find my ſelf touch'd with certain 
Sentiments, preventing all uſe of Thought or 
Conſideration about the occaſions of rhem : 
Which Sentiments, becauſe Pleaſure and Pain 
are the Natural Marks of Good and Evil, are 
either Eaſy or Uneaiy, Pleaſing or Diſpleaſing, 
according as the difference of the Impreſſion 
requires. 
45. I fay, as the Difference of the Impreſ- 
on requires. For tho? there be no Proportion 
n general between Motion and Senfation, and 
tho* there be nothing in the particular Impreſ- 
lions themſelves retembling thoſe particular 
Senſation which we have in Conſequence of 
them 
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them; the Impreſſion which is follow'd with 
Pleaſure, differing only in Degree from that 
which is follow'd with Pain; yet foraſmuch as 
in reference to the good or bad State of the Bo- 
dy they differ Eſſeaially, as putting the parts of 
the Machine into divers Configurations, natu- 
rally tending to the Preſervation or Diſſolution 
of it: It is fit that theſe Impreſſions, tho? only 
gradually different in themſelves, and fo of 
themſelves indifferent to any Sentiment, or none 
at all, mould yet be attended with Senſations 
Eſlentially, or Specifically different, ſuch as 
Pleaſure and Pain, as much as if there were all 
that Natural Correſpondence or Connexion be- 
tween them that is commonly imagin'd. 

46. This ſuggeſts to us at once an occaſion to 
move a Queſtion, and a Meaſure whereby to 
reſolve it. It may here be demanded, Are then 
the Impreſſions of Bodies merely Poſitive and 
Arbitrary Conditions of our Senſations ; or 1s 
there not rather a kind of ſenſible Congruitj be- 
rween the one and the other? To which, ac- 
cording to the premiſed Account, I Anſwer, 
That they are only Conditions in oppotition to a 
proper Cauſal Efficency, is, I think, what may 
abſolutely be affirm'd. But whether purely 
Politive and Arbitrary or no, mult be anſwer'd 
by a Diſtinction. If by purely Poſitive and 
Arbitrary Conditions be meant, that there 1s 
no real Analogy, or (abſtracting from the Di- 
vine Order and Conſtitution about it) necel- 
ſary Connexion between ſuch Impreſſions, and 
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ſuch Senſations; ſo they are purely Poſitive 
and Arbitrary Conditions. For moſt aſſuredly 
there is nothing in thoſe Impreſſions that ei- 
ther reſembles the following Senſations, or that 
Naturally and Neceſſarily infers them. But if 
by their being purely Poſitive and Arbitrary 
Conditions be meant, that there is no greater 
Reaſon why God in Conſideration of the good 
of the Body, ſhould touch the Soul with ſuch 
1 Sentiment upon ſuch an Impreſſion, rather 
than with another, or with its contrary; in 
this reſpect as I do not, fo I need not ſay, that 
they are purely Poſitive and Arbitrary Conditi- 
ons, ſince that greater Reaſon is taken, not from 
the Relation which the Impreſſion has to the 
Sentiment (which is none at all), but only from 
the Relation which ſuch a Sentiment has to 
ſuch a State or Diſpoſition of the Body, which 
ſuppoſing it is the Will of God to have preſerv- 
ed, it is neceſſary he ſhould give me ſuch a 
Sentiment as ſhall naturally admoniſh me to a- 
void whatever Impreſſion is injurious to it, tho? 
there be otherwiſe no manner of Congruity be- 
tween that Sentiment and that Impreſſion. 

47. And thus we have feen what Senſation 
„ how it differs from Idea, and whence it pro- 
cceds ; but before we diſmiſs the Conſideration 
of it, I think it would be a great Omiſſion here 
not to remark that the Errors of the Senſes 
(as they are more commonly than properly cal- 
led) are indeed nothing elſe but thoſe wrong 
judgments which we make upon our Senfat:- 
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ons or ſenſible Perceptions, or elſe truely ! 
know not what to underſtand by them, but 
mult reckon it among ſome other forms of ſpeak- 
ing, which tho? cuſtomarily uſed, or for that 
reaſon preſumed to be well underſtood, are 
yet withour any diſtinct or intelligible mean- 
ing. For Error being no more nor no leſs than 
a wrong Judgment, 'tis impoſſible that Senſe 
ſhould be ſtrictly capable of erring, as having 
no Capacity of Judgment belonging to it, That 
therefore which is calPd an Error of Senſe, is 
really an Error of the Mind, giving a falſe 
Judgment upon the occaſion of what is truely 
perceiv'd. For as Error in the general is a 
wrong Judgment, fo then 'tis an Error of Senſe 
(to ipeak as the World does) when this wrong 
Judgment proceeds in Conſequence of a Sen- 
fation, of which ſenſible Errors we may cou— 
ſider two forts, ſome that reſpect the Objects 
without us, and ſome that reſpect the Senſa- 
tion it t The former are they that are the 
Subiects : . mnmon Diſcourſe, and 'tis what 
People generally mean when they talk of the 
Errors oi the Senſes. But tho' the former fort 
of fer. {ble Errors be molt za!kt of, yet the latter 
15that wh.chMen are moſt guilty ot, and which! 
take to be oi c©- moſt confiderable Conſequence. 
Not that there is any room for Error, or poſſi- 
bility ct erring as to Senſation, abſolutely and 
in it felf coniider'd. For what J feel, or am 
conſcious of to my ſelf that I feel, that I do 
certainly fect, and conſequently cannot err in 
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judging that I feel it; as neither can J in judg- 
ing that J feel Pleaſure, when indeed J feel 
Pain, or that I feel Heat, when indeed I feel 
Cold, not becauſe ſuch a Judgment would not 
be an Error, but becauſe *tis impoffible I ſhould 
% jade, and that becauſe theſe Sentiments 
wherewith my Soul is modify'd, are as diſtinct 
from one another, as are any of the Modalities 
of Marrer ; as a Circle ſuppoſe is from a Square, 
and therefore I cannot miſtake one for the o- 
cher. So that in this reſpect Stutiment is every 
whit as clear as Idea; when therefore I ſpeak 
of rhoſe Errors of Senſe that reſpect the Senſa- 
don it feli, I would be underſtood of Senſa- 
tion Relatively conſider'd, or with Relation to 
external Objects. The firſt of which Errors 1s 


(that which we have been already Confuting) 


© ſuppoſe that our Senſations do proceed from 
thoſe Objects, as the real Effects of them, be- 
cauſe 'tis at their Preſence, and in conſequence 
of their Impreſſions that we have them, which 
1541 Error of much greater Abſurdity (beſides 
the badneſs of its Conſequences) than to fancy 
a Body that is Cubical to be round, becauſe it 
in fome degrees of diſtance, an occaſion of 


chat appearance; or than when one thing by the 


tranſpoſition of one'sFingers ſhall ſeem two, c&c. 
Ius latter being only an Error in Fact, or con- 
cerning a Contingent Truth, in thinking that to 
be which really is not, whereas the other is an 
Error 1n Theory or concerning a Neceſſary Truth, 
in thinking that to be which is Ideally impoſ- 
ible, | 48. But 
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48. But there is another Error with reſpe& 
to the Senſation it ſelf, of no leſs Abſurdity, 
nor better Conſequence, than the former, and 
that is when we attribute our Senſations to Bo- 
dies, not I mean as the Cauſes, but as the Sul. 
Jets of them, by ſuppoling that there are cer- 
tain Qualities in Bodies, reſembling thoſe Sen- 
timents which we have by their occaſion; ſo 
making that which 1n reality 1s only a Senti- 
ment in our ſelves to become a ſenſible Quality 

in them, and fo transferring, as it were, our 
Sentiments from our ſelves to them. A ſtrange 
Confuſion, and yet fo very ordinary, that the 
generality of Mankind never think otherwiſe, 
and are withal ſo uncapable of having other ap- 
prehenſions, that inſtead of being better in- 
form'd by your Philoſophy, they {hall be ready 
to think you mad if you tell them that there is 
no heat in Fire, no ſweetneſs in Sugar, no taſte 
in Salt, no {ſmell in a Roſe, no light in the Air, 
no colour in the Rain-bow, &c. And yet not a 
Man of theſe will fay, if he conſiders what he 
lays, that there is any Pain in a Needle or a 
Knife. But why ſo? Do they not feel Pain 
when a Knitecuts them, as well as Heat when 
they approach the Fire? Yes, all a- like; but 
they ſee the Bulk and Figure of the Knife, and 
how it pierces and enters into their Fleſh, they 
ſee the preſumed Cauſe of the Sentiment which 
affects their Souls, and the real Cauſe of the 
Impreſſion which is made upon their Bodies, 


and accordingly dream of nothing beyond what 
f appears 
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appears ; whereas the Particles of the Fire be- 
ins too minute to be ſenſibly diſcern'd, and 
{> the manner of the — * (tho? really as 
mechanical as the other) being here indiſcover- 
ble, they preſently have recourſe (as 'tis Na- 
tural to do in all Caſes, here we are ignorant 
of the true Cauſe of any effect) to a certain Oc- 
cult Quality in the Fire, calPd Heat, reſem- 
bling, as they imagine, the ſentiment of Heat, 
whereot they are conſcious in themſelves. And 
accordingly 'tis obſervable, that this imagina- 
tion, as common as it is, obtains only as to Iz- 
ſenſible Bodies, and never where the parts that 


make the Impreſſion, and the Motion whereby 


they make it ſenſibly appear. For who ever 
thought of any thing like Pleaſure in a Feather 
that tickles his Hand? The Ruſtick here is as 


far from any ſuch Imagination as the fineſt Car- 


bean of *emall. And yet every body almoſt 
magines a ſweet Smell, as ſomething inherent 
in a Roſe. And why? but only becauſe the 
parts that make the impreſſion upon the Hand 
are viſibly perceiv'd; whereas thoſe that ſtrike 
the Nerves and Fibres of the Noſe are not. And 
ſo here our Ignorance takes Refuge in a Qua- 
Iii, which in the other caſe the moſt fanciful 
Head never thought of. But then this ſerves 
to lay open the whole Fallacy of the Matter; 
as alſo to diſcover how inconſiſtent Men are 
with themſelves, ſince they cannot attribute 
Heat to Fire, or Sweetneſs to a Roſe, upon a- 
ny Principle that will not equally oblige them 

ro 
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to aſcribe Pain to a Knife, or Pleaſure to a Fez- 
ther, there being the ſame Reaſon for the one 
that is for the other. 

49. Zut indeed there is Reaſon for neither: 
for if we examine rhe Nature of Bodies either 
by our Senſes, or by our Underitandings, we 
ſhall find there none of thoſe things which up- 
on their impreſſion we fee! in our ſelves, and 
by a falſe and confuſe Judgment upon that 
Senſation aſcribe to ze, there bei ing nothing 
either Viſible or Conceivable in em but onl; 
Magnitude, Figure, Motion, Contexture of 
Parts, Cc. And th orefore, tho' partly for Bre. 
vity and Difpatch-ta%e, and partly to comply 
with the ute of Conv erfar on, we call one Hot, 
and another Se cet, Cc | becauſe we ſhould not 
be underitood by the World if we did not ſpca 
its Languae- ; yet 'tis plain, that theſe and tic 
like Denoininations can ſignity nothing real! 
in Bodies: I will not fav, with rhe Author ot 
Humane Un derſtanding, but a Power to pro- 
duce thele Scnfations in us, it being as clear 
and evident as any thing can well be in Philo- 
ſophy, that they have no ſuch Power : But thi 
I tay, that they can fignity nothing intelligi- 
bly in Bodies, but only ſuch a Contexture "of 
Parts as is natur ally apt to make ſuch an Im- 
preſſion, rot as has any Likenets or Congrui— 
ty with ſucli a Sentiment, but wich which, 
according to the politive citabliſhment of that 
Almighty Being at whoſe diſpoſal we ſtand, 


ſuch a Sentiment is annex'd. Thus Heat as it 
j9 


Y. 
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is in the Fire, is not ſuch a Heat as we feel 
(for then we muſt ſuppoſe it to have Senſe and 
Perception) but only that which occaſions that 
Heat which we feel. And ſo Light in the Sun 
is not the ſentiment of Light, but that which 
occaſions that Sentiment. And what that 1s, 
1s the buſineſs of Philoſophy to conſider. But 
as to the Sentiment of Light that cannot be de- 
fined or deſcribed, but mutt be felt only; which 
plainly ſhews, that theſe are two things. But 
then tho' this argues a great Defect in our 
Knowledge, that we cannot make intelligible 
by a Definition, what we feel, as well as what 
we Ideally perceive; yet there 1s this to com- 
fort our Ignorance, that our Philofophy of Bo- 
dies may be compleat without it, ſince theſe 
things as they are in Sentiment do not belong to 
Bodies. 

49. This is caſily conceivable in all thoſeiſen- 
ſible Qualities which are uſually aſcribed to 
them, and lookt upon as inherent in them, ex- 
cept only in Colour. And here indeed in thoſe 
that are not far advanced in Speculation and as 
tar removed from Prejudice, Imagination will 
be apt to ſtand out againſt the Anſwers of the 
pureſt Reaſon, and to revolt from her Autho- 
1ry, repreſenting Colour, at leaſt as ſomething 
rally inherent in Bodies, as being unwilling to 
civett them of what is ſo charming and agree- 
ble. The Ground of the illuſion is, becauſe 
Colour belongs to Viſion; wherein, as was be- 
ore obſerved, there is a Concomitancy of Idea 

R with 
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with Sentiment, whereas in our other Senſe 
there 1s only the latter. Now the never tailing 
Concomitancy of theſe two things in Viſion, 
makes us apt to confound one with the other, 
what we feel with what we ſce, or Ideally per- 
celve, and ſo to make our Sentiment enter into 
the iormality of our Idea, and to conſider it 
as an Eſſentlal part of it. And lince we Natu- 
rally refer our Ideas to the Objects that are 
without us, thinking that we ſee the Objeds 
when indeed we fee only the Ideas that repre- 
tent them, this makes that we refer our Senti- 
ments with them; and accordingly the Objedd, 
beſides its proper Nature or Eſſence, becomes 
inveſted with a ſenſible Quality, and we think 
we ſce this or that Co/ou7 in it, as plainly as we 
do the Object it felt. 

50. And thus our Imagination has dreſs'd up 
a fine notional Being (tor indeed I look upon 
theſe ſenſible Qualities , as ſubjected in Bodies 
to be as much EA, Rationts, as any of thoſe 
which paſs tor ſuch in the Account of the 
Schools) and we cannot well blame her if the 
grow fond of, and loth to part with a Creatam 
of her own, and that fo beautiful a one too. 
But if we can but obtain leave of our Prejudices 
(wich which perhaps we have no Contelt 10 
great as in the preſent inſtance) to conſider 
things rationally and freely, we ſhall find that 
what we call Colour in Bodies; and for the fate 
of which we are to paſſionately affected to ſome 


of them, is indeed no natural Reality of * 
J y 


wo 
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but only an artificial Paint or Varniſh of our 
own Fancies : For however things may appear 
to us, by reaſon of our mixing our Sentiments 
with our Ideas, we have no reaſon to think 
that there is any thing in Bodies befides Bulk, 
Motion, Figure, Texture of Parts, &c. Nor 
conſequently that there 1s any ſuch thing as Co- 
[our in them, as that ſignifies any Moaification 
of Matter diftin& from the other. | 

r. Colour then in Bodies can mean nothing 
ſe but the Texture of their Parts; nor can 
that Texture be ſaid to be Colour any other- 
wite than Fundamentally ſpeaking, in as much 
as by reaſon of that Texture they have an 
aptneſs; I do nor ſay to make an Impreſſion 
themſelves, but ſo to return a certain fine Mat- 


ter to our Eyes, as ſhall make ſuch an Impreſ- 


lion upon them, as by the Inſtitution of Na- 
ture, or rather Will of its Author, ſhall ſerve 
to excite in us the ſenſe of Colour. For I muſt 
note ſomething peculiar again in this Sentiment 
that is not in the reſt. The ſenſe of Heat, 
Sweetneſs, & c. is occaſioned by the immediate 
impreſſion of thoſe Bodies, which are denomi- 
nated Hot, Sweet, & c. but the ſenſe of Colour is 
not occaſioned immediately by the Bodies ſaid 
to be Colour'd, but *tis by the immediate Im- 
preſſion of ſome other Matter of a much finer 
Conſiſtence, that this Senſe is excited, to which 
the Bodies faid to be Colour'd, contribute no 
ocherwiſe than as they are, by reaſon of their 
texture, the Ground of that Impreſſion ; 
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which Remark is the more worthy to be oh- 
ſerved, becauſe, when it is ſo, it will ſerve to 
ſet two Propoſitions in an intelligible View, 
which otherwite appear not only very Confuſe, 
but Inconſiſtent. As ſuppoſe, when we fay, 
That Colour is the Texture of Bodies, and that 
Colour is the Reflection of Light. Theſe ac- 
counts of Colour ſeem too different to be both 
true, and e the difference is not ſo great, but 
what a diſtinction will reconcile. If we ſpeak 
of the remote and mediate Occaſion, then Co- 
lour is the Texture of Bodies; that is, 'tis the 
Texture of Bodies into which the Senſe or Sen- 
timent of Colour is to be reſolv'd, as its ulti- 


' mate Ground and Foundation. But if we ſpeak 


of the next and immediate Occaſion, then tis 
as true to ſay that Colour is the Reflection of 
Light, ſince it is that which, in its return from 
the reflecting Bodies, makes that immediate 
Impreſſion, upon which the ſenſe of Colour a- 
riſes in us, and which we ſhould have, tho 
there were no ſuch Bodies in the World (which 
ſhews that Colour is not in them) ſuppoſing 
that fine Matter could be ſo objected to our 
Eyes, as it is now. But ſince it cannot, tis ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be ſuch Bodies, without 
which we ſhould have the ſenſe of Light only, 


and not of Colour. 


52. For Colour ſeems to be the ſame with 


Light, only with ſome Addition or Improve 


ment, and to differ no otherwiſe than Modal) 


from it. For as a certain ſubtile Matter 15 its 
3 lre 
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direct Incidency, is Light; that is, T mean, Ma- 


 terially conſidered, as ſerving to excite in us the 


Sentiment of Light, which, in contradiſtinction 
to the other, may be call'd Light Formal, fo the 
very fame ſubtile Matter in its return, as it re- 
bounds to the Eye from ſome other Matter, 
that will not tranſmit it (therefore call'd Opake) 
is Colour, as ſerving by the difference of the 
impreſſion, to affect us with a different Senſa- 
tion, and as the Texture of the Body is that re- 
turns it, it is ſuch or ſach a Colour. So that 
Colour ſeems to be only a Modification of Light, 
reſulting from the change of its direct Inci- 
dence, into a Reflex one; and as the Modifica- 
tion differs, ſo is the difference of the Colour. 
And accordingly we find, that as when there is 
no Light, or no Body to reflect it, or which 
comes to the ſame, ſuch a one as by the 7/ght 
dituation of its Pores, tranſmits inſtead of re- 
ſlecting it (therefore call'd Tranſparent) there is 
no Colour at all; ſo when the Texture of the 
Body that reflects it is changed, it thereby aſ- 
ſumes a different Colour, which ſeems even ſen- 
libly to demonſtrate that Colour, with the 
whole difference of it is to be reſolved into the 
Texture of Bodies, as its ultimate Ground. And 
indeed *tis not conceivable according to the I- 
deas we have of Bodies, how a piece of Red 
Cloth ſhould differ from one that is Blue, as 
ſuch, any otherwiſe than in that its minute 
karts lie in a different Poſition, whereby the 
Light being return'd after a different manner, 
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makes a different Impreſſion, and by that occa- 
lions a different Sentiment, which perhaps may 
be almoſt as intelligible an account of Colour, 
as to ſay, either that *tis Ia quod Mover Perſpi. 
cuum Attu, or that *tis Terminus Perſpicui in 
Corpore Terminato. 

53. But to ſtrike a through Light into this 
whole matter at once: There are three things 
in Colour, which tho? few conſider as diſtindt, 
ate yet very carefully to be diſtinguiſhed by e- 
very one that will have a right Conception of 
it. There is 1/t. of all the Impreſſion : There 
is 2aly. the Sentiment that follows the Impreſ- 
ſion: And there is 3aly. a certain Texture of 
Parts in the Body, ſaid to be coloured, which 


is the ground of the Impreſſion, and whereby 


it is Modified. Now the Impreſſion is from 
Body, and the Texture is zz it; but as for the 
Sentiment of Colour, or Colours, as we ſenſe it, 
that 1s neither from Body nor in Body, but in 
the Mind. And this account of Colour (allow- 
ing only for the diſadvantage of my Exprel- 
ſion, which upon few occaſions I have found 
ſo difficult to make clear, as upon the preſent) 
I think to be _y right as to the general noti- 
on of it; and if we could but go ſo far into 
the Detail, as to define in particular what 
kind of Texture or Impreſſion that is upon which 
the diverſity of Colours depends ( towards 
which Deſcartes has made great openings in that 
Mechanical and truly admirable Explication 


which he gives us of the Rain. bom) there woul 
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be nothing further wanting to make the Do- 
ctrine of Colour perfect, that is, I mean as it 
relates to the Object, which is as far as our Phi- 
loſophy is concern'd, or at leaſt can with mode- 
ſty pretend to go. For as for Colour, conſider d 
as a Sentiment, ſo it is to be felt only, and not 
diſputed, and that an Idiot can do as well as a 
Philoſopher. | | 

54. But which of theſe two was he, if one 
may be !o bold as to ask, that firſt found out 
that memorable diviſion of Colours into Real 
and Apparent ? I know which perhaps I ſhould 
be tempted moſt to ſuſpect, if I did not meet 
with it in ſome otherwiſe conſiderable Philo- 
ſophers, according to whom that Colour is ap- 
parent, only which ariſes from the various Re- 
flection of Light, as ſuppoſe in the Clouds, or 
in the Rain- bow. And that Real which is in 
the Subject, and remains there even when the 
Light is taken away, tho? it cannot be feen 
without it, as ſuppoſe in Gold, or any other 
mixt Body. What ſtrange diſtinctions do ſome 
Men make only for want of Diſt:zgniſhing ? For 
if Colour be taken formally, as it is in Sentiment, 
then *tis plain, that all Colours in all Bodies, of 
what kind ſoever, are only Apparent, Fictitious 
or Imaginary, there being, as we have ſhown, 
no ſuch thing really in them. But if Colour be 
taken materially, only for a certain Contexture 
of Parts, which ſo modifes that Reflection of 
Light, which an Opake Body makes (for tis 
at the Textute, but the Body that makes the 
R 4 Reflection 
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Reflection (the Texture only modifies it) as tg 
be an occaſion of ſuch a Sentiment; in this 
ſenſe all Colours are real, even thoſe which 
they call apparent, or elſe how come they to 
1 For that they could not do without 
uch a certain Reflection of Light, as there 
could be no ſuch Reflection, unleſs the Body 
that returned it had ſuch a Texture. So that 
in this reſpect (which is the only one wherein 
we can allow any ſuch thing as Colours in 
Bodies) there is no difference, as to reality, be- 
tween the colour of the Rain: bom and that of 
a Diamond, tho”, as to duration, it be more per- 
manent in the one than in the other, or hav- 
ing parts that will hold longer in the ſame 
poſture for the reflection of Light after the 
ſame manner. For indeed the Colour of the 
Diamond is as much owang to the reflection of 
Light as that of the Rain-bow. 
55. But are there then no Colours in the 
Dark? Yes, the Philoſophers of the School will 
tell you that there are, tho? we do not ſee 
them. And indeed having preſumed Colours 
to be ſomething really exiſting in Bodies, 'tis 
but a purſuance of their Principle to ſay that 
they are in the Dark, ſince it would be a ſtrange 
kind of Reality that is extin& with every ſet- 
ting, and revives again with every riſing Sun. 
But if one ſhould aſſume the boldneſs to ask 
them, how they come to know that there are 
any Colours in the Dark, ſince they do not 
then ſee them? They can give no other 55 
wer 
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ſwer but what depends upon the thing in di- 
ſpute, viz. The Reality of thoſe Colours, which 
ſince we have ſhewn to bea mere Imagination, 
tis plain that the other can be no better. But to 
anſwer this Queſtion a little more diſtinctly, *tis 
certain we cannot have the Sexſation of Colour 
in the Dark, ſince the having this Senſation de- 
pends upon an Impreſſion which Light only can 
make. But as for Colour in Bodies, I ſuppoſe 
they ha ve juſt as much in the Dark as they have 
in the Light, and no more. For if Colour be 
taken formally according to that appearance 
which it has in our Sentiment of it, ſo it is 
not in Bodies in the Dark: Not as if the Dark- 
neſs did deprive them of it, as ſome may be 
apt to interpret that of the Poet.-----Nox ab- 
ſulit atra Colores, which is better Poetry than 
Philoſophy, if underſtood of any thing but our 
Senſations but becauſe they never had it. For 
Colour, in the formality of it, is not in Bodies 
in the Dark, nor in the Light neither, nor in- 
deed at all. But if by Colour in Bodies be 
meant no more than ſuch a Texture or Diſpo- 
ſitionof their Parts, 'tis true, we may ſuppoſe 
them to retain the ſame Texture in the Dark, or 
elſe we ſhould not, by their occaſion, have the 
denſation of the ſame Colours upon the return 
ot Light, But then this will ſignifie no more 
than that ſuch Colours are in them only Funda- 
mentally; that is, that there is that in them in 
the Dark, which will occaſion in us the ſenſe 
ot ſuch or ſuch Colours in the Light. And 
they 
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they have my leave to multiply as many of 
theſe Colours in Bodies as they pleaſe, whether 
in the Light or in the Dark, ſince diverſj- 
ty of Colours, as it relates to Bodies, can ſig- 
nifie no other than diverſity of Texture. And 
if by theſe Principles that part of Beauty which 
is made to conſiſt in Complexion, as they call it, 
be more fatally ruin'd than by the unkindeſt 
Diſeaſe, and all that is real in it be reduced to 
Feature or Proportion, I hope the Sex that is 
no leſs diſtinguiſh'd by Goodneſs than Beauty, 
will pardon the rudeneſs of a Philoſopher, 


_ + Whoſe ſevere Obligations to Truth will not al- 


low him to be ſo complaiſant in his Repreſen- 
. tations, as the Painter or the Looking-glaſs. 
56. I conclude therefore that none of thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities which the Philoſophy of the 
School, as well as the : Imagination of the Vul- 
gar is pleaſed to attribute to Bodies, ſuch as 
Heat, Cold, Sweetneſs, Bitterneſs, Smells, Taſts, 
Sc. nor even Colour among the reſt (tho? that 
ſeems to ſhew the faireſt pretence of any ot 
them all) have any real exiſtence in Bodies, And 
yet *tis as certain on the other hand, that 
they are not ſelf-ſubſiſtent Beings, but muſt be 
conceiv'd to depend upon ſomething elſe as 
their Subject ; that 1s, they are not Subſtances, 
but modes or manners of Being. And ſince 
they are not Modifications of Bodies (which 
if our Ideas of them are true, are capable of 


no other than Figure and Motion) it * 
| that 
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that they are indeed Modifications of our 
Minds or Sentiments. | 

57. Indeed we need not argue after this man- 
ner, if we had as clear an Idea of our Souls 
as we have of Body. For then, as we only 
conſult the Idea of Body to know what Mo- 
difications 1t 1s capable of,, and do not argue 
thus, Figure is not a Modification of Spirit, 
therefore it is a Modification of Body: So to 
know what are the Modifications of our Spirit, 
or of what it is capable, we need only direct- 
ly conſult its Idea, and not uſe ſuch an indi- 
rect way of proceeding as to reaſon thus. The 
ſenſible Qualities which Philoſophers ſpeak of, 
are not Modifications of Body, and therefore 
they are Modifications of our Spirit, or Sen- 
timents. Deſcartes indeed contends, that the 
Mind is more evidently known or knowable 
than the Body, which I ſhall not ſtick to grant 
him as to the Exiſtence of it, ſince whatever 
Argument I can make uſe of to aſſure my ſelf 
of the exiſtence of any Body; that very Argu- 
ment will more immediately and more ſtrongly 
prove the exiſtence of my own Mind; but if 
he means (as he ſeems to do) as to the Eſſence 
or Nature of it; that I think is very falſe, and 
appears plainly. to be ſo by this very conſidera- 
tion. For otherwiſe, if the Eſſence of the 
Mind were more evident than that of the 
body, to what purpoſe ſhould we take ſuch a 
compaſs, as to conſult the Idea of Body, 6 
*10w what are the Modifications of the n 

n 
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And yet thus we are fain to do, which ſufficy 
ently convinces that we have not ſo clear an]. 
dea of our Souls as we have of Bodies; and 
indeed that we have no clear Idea of our Soul 
at all, ſince if we had, we might barely, by 
attending to that Idea, know (and that even 
without Experience) what Modifications they are 
capable of, as well as by conſulting the Idea of 
Matter, what are the Modes which are incident 
1 that. * Tis clear then, that 
at large diſcoursd We ha ve no clear Idea of our 
by M. Malebrancke Souls, and becauſe we have 
in his Wuftration not, we are fain to argue thus 
to the 7th. Chap. . 
of the 24 Part of indirectly from theſe ſenſible 
the zd. Book of his Qualities not being Modifica- 
Kecberche Jets fer tions of Body, to their being 
; Modifications of our Minds. 
But however, tho” this Argument be not ſo di- 
rect as if we had proved 1t from the Idea of 
our own Souls immediately; yet it is no lefs, 
or at leaſt ſufficiently concluding, it being a 
plain conſequence, that if they are not Mod: 
fications of Body, they muſt be Modifications 
of our Souls, or Sentiments in our Minds. And 
therefore to attribute theſe ſenſible Qualities 
to Bodies as the ſubjects of them, 1s to confound 
the Modalities of Matter and Spirit, by tranſ- 
terring that to Bodies which is a Sentiment in 
our Souls, one of the worſt errors of Senſe we 
can be guilty of, and whereby we plainly ſhew, 
that we underſtand neither our ſe/ves nor Be- 


ates, 
58. There 
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58. There now two Reflections that may be 
made upon the occaſion of the Premiſes, and 
perhaps *tis of ſome conſequence to Morality, 
that they ſhould not be omitted. And there- 
fore (as much haſte as we are in to proceed to 
other thing) we'll juſt touch upon them, leaving 
their further improvement to the Contempla- 


tive Reader. 


Reflect then firſt of all, what a 


dead unactive thing Matter is, and withal, how 


poor and empty the Material 
i in compariſon of the * intel- 
lectual World. And accord- 
ingly, whether ſuch an un- 
active empty Being, that is ſo 
without Power or Force, and 
without Form and Void, can 
be a fit or reaſonable Object 
of thy Love? What Power or 
Efficacy may be attributed to 
Second Cauſes, as they are cal- 
led, or what force one Body 


/ 

* By intellectu- 
al World here is 
not meant the ſame 
as the inteligible 
World, which are 
very different from 
each other, tho 
perhaps every one 
may not heed it: 
For intellectual 
World ſigni fies the 
World of Spirits; 
whereas by intel- 
ligible World we 
mean the World of 
Ideas. 


may have to move another, I 
!hall not now diſpute; but *tis plain that Bo- 
dies cannot act upon our Souls, nor cauſe in 
them the leaſt Pleaſure or the leaſt Pain, the 
loweſt Taſte, or the fainteſt Smell, or any o- 
ther Senſation. Tis not the Fire that gives 
thee Heat, nor the Sun that gives thee either 
Heat or Light; nor yet the Sun againſt a watry 
Cloud, or as he brings back tlie Day from the 
Roſy Eaſt, that entertains thee with delight- 
me Colours. The Fruits of Eden, tho? not 
one 
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one of them had been forbidden, could not have 
obliged thee with one Taſte; nor can all the Spi- 
ces of Arabia now beſtow upon thee one Smell. 
Theſe are but imaginary Cauſes of real Effects, 
phantaſtick Powers, mere Idols of our Imagj. 
nation, as very Idols as any of the Heathen 
Deities, that were preſum'd to preſide over 
ſuchand ſuch things, and to have them in their 
Gift and Diſpoſal, as a God of Wiſdom, ora 
God of Love. Idols that are kept up by the 
fanſies of the Vulgar, as the other were by 
the Fictions of the Poets ; in one word, Idols 
that, as St. Paul expreſſes it, are nothing in the 
World. 

Beſides they are Poor and Empty, as well as 
Impotent and Unactive;and as they, cannot cauſe 
any Sentiment in 26, ſo neither have they any 
thing reſembling our Sentiments in themſelves, 
They have none of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, 
which the prejudice of the common People has 
ſo liberally indued them with, and which, b 
the Authority of the Schools, have been fo 
long confirm'd upon them. Thoſe Odours, 
thoſe Savours, nay, even that Light and thoſe 
Colours which are imagin'd to be in Bodies, are 
really not in them, but in our ſelves. And 
yet we Court them and Commend them, and 
tay that one ſhines, and another has a fine 
Perfume, &c. But they, poor Creatures, have 
none of thoſe Fineneſſes, Excellencies, or Beau- 
ties (Figare only excepted) which we think 


we ſee in them, and for which we admire * 
564 - ut 
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but are, as it were, a mere Caput Mortuum, or 
Terra Damnata in the Language of the Sons of 
Hermes, utterly void and deſtitute of all thoſe 
agreeable Prettineſſes, thoſe charming Graces 
which the Poetical imagination of Philoſophers, 
like the Paſſion of Lovers, has confer'd upon 
them, and the Bluſbes of the Morning are as 
much a Fiction as Aurora it ſelf, Indeed *tis all 
Fiction, Complement, Fallacy, Dream, Im- 
poſture, and Man walks in a vain ſhew, among 
Cheats and Deluſions, empty Repreſentations, 
and falſe Appearances, and the World is to 
him as ſome inchanted Place, where he is abuſed 
by reſemblances of things thatare not, and is im- 
poſed upon by all his Senſes. For in ſhort, the 
Perfections of material Beings are the mere 
Creatures of his Fanſie; thoſe Beauties which 
he thinks he perceives without, are really in 
himielt, and he carries about him the' World 
that he admires. So that in this reſpect that 
of the wiſe Preacher will be found to contain 
2 philoſophical as well as a moral Truth; Va- 
zit) of Vanities, all is Vanity. 

But now whether Beings that are fo utterly 
impotent as not being able to affect our Souls 
with the leaſt pleaſure, and withal fo poor, 
empty and unfurniſhed of all that is pleaſant or 
agreeable, can be worthy of our Love, or pro- 
per Objects tor 1t (that is I mean of Love ſtrictly 
taken as it imports not the bare deſiring a 
ining for «ſe, but the deſiring it for it ſelf as 
true Good, according to St. Auſtin's Noti- 

on 


8 
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_—: on of Love, Quod non propter 
- * * ” fe amatur aur goin Ang a 
3. lib. Odin g * : 
Ouzſt. Q. 35. gain, Nihil aliud eſt amare quan 
| propter ſeipſam rem aliquam ap. 
petere; I think may deſerve to be conſidered, 
Tis not pretended to be denied, but that theſe 
things, as inſignificant as they are, either to 
us, or in themſelves, may yet be loved in 2 
large and popular way of ſpeaking, as that 
ſignifies the willing or defiring them for their 
uſe, as being occaſions of good to us, in which 
ſenſe I ihould not ſcruple to ſay, that ] love a 
good Room, or a good Fire 1n it: But that 
which I would have conſider'd is, whether 
theſe things can be fit Objects of our Love in 
the {tricter ſenſe of Love, as it means the de- 
firing a thing for it ſelf, or its own intrin- 
ſick Goodneſs or Excellency, fince if our Pli- 
loſophy be right, it appears plainly that they 
are not our true Goods, or Objects, that are 
really perfective of our Beings, in any kind or 
degree whatſoever. 
1 mult needs own my ſelf to be of St. 4. 
ſtin's mind, that nothing can properly be faid 
to be loved, but what is loved for it ſelf. And 
it ſeems clear again, that nothing can juſtly be 
loved for it ſelf, but either Pleaſure, or the cauſe 
of Pleaſure. Pleaſure, as perfecting our Na- 
tures formally, and the cauſe of it as perfecting 
them efficiently, But as for that which is only 
the occaſion of my having that Sentiment, that 


indeed I may ſe, and deſire for its uſe 1 
b ow 
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how ſuch a thing can be faid to be a due and 
proper Object ot my Love, notwithſtanding 
the late Inſtructions I have had upon this point, 
[ till want to be inform'd. But whatever be de- 
termin'd concerning this Matter; this how- 
erer may be offer'd more ſecurely, that could we 
but unmask Nature, and ſtrip it of all thoſe falſe 
Ornaments wherewith our prejudic'd Imagi- 
nation has cloathed it, and preſent Bodies to 
our view, as they are in their naked ſelves ; if 
we could take them, as I may fay, in their Vz- 
dreſs, and ſee them as they are in their pare 
Naturals, without Light, without Colour, with- 
out Heat, without Taſte, withour Smell, or a- 
ny of thoſe agreeable Qualities which recom- 
mend them tous, and withal, as altogether de- 
ſtitute of any real Power to cauſe any ſuch 
dentiments in us, ſure thoſe that contend moſt 
tor the love of theſe things, and are moſt en- 
amour'd of them, would find themſelves much 


| otherwiſe affected to them than they are, if af- 


tected at all. And ſure the moſt paſſionate A- 
moriſt, could he have ſuch a fight as this ofthe 
Face he ſo Idolizes (which yet is the true Phi- 
loſophick view of it) he would think it no more 
ike that Image which he had dreſt up of it in 
iis own Fancy, than a coarſe Cloath is like the 
ine Picture which is drawn upon it. And how 
would he wonder what was become of thoſe 
engaging Charms that had ſo captivated his 
Heart? And how would ſuch a faithful and un- 


kattering repreſentation of his beloved Object 


8 abate 
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abate and deaden, if not wholly annihilate hj 


|; 
. ; 
59. Reflect again in the ſecond place, what aM 1 
great and excellent Being the Soul of Man 5 
and how large and diffuſive are its Capacitic,MW i 
Not ſo great indeed as to have in it ſelf, that. 
18, in its own Eſſence, the Ideas of all things, t 
ſo as to be able to ſee all things, by conſulting - 
the Perfections of its own Nature, and to be: 

as it were, an Iatelligible World to its ſelf, No, 
let not the Pride or Ambition of our Natur b 
make us ſo vain as to pretend to what is u 
much above the Capacity of it. This is th 
incommunicable Prerogative of the univerſa c 
Being, whoſe Name is Ian, and whoſe infinite u 
Eſſence comprehends all that is, and who when b 
as yet there was not any thing but himſelf, a 
all things in the Boſom of his own Ideality, and 't 
Called thoſe things that were not as tho? they ner t 
But thus far we may, without Arrogance, pre Þ 
tend, that all thoſe pleaſing and entertaininꝗ i 
Appearances of external Nature, for which we] © 
ſo admire it, are really in our ſelves, and in 
deed no other than the ſeveral Modalities of oui t. 
own Souls, or the, different manners of Being ce 
wherein they exiſt. That that Light which th h. 
Wiſe Man thought ſo ſweet, and thoſe Colour H 
which the ſame Perſon found ſo unhappilſi o. 
charming in his ſight; that thoſe Savou' f 
- which ſo pleaſe, and too often inſlave the Tait b 
and thoſe Odours which ſo refreſh the Smel ſe 
2 


and that, Muſick which ſo engages and eve 


raviſhe 
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raviſhes the Ear, that all theſe are in the very 
Soul it ſelf, and ſpring up from the fruitful and 
rich Fund of her own Being, whereby ſhe be- 
comes all things by Feeling, in a much better 
ſenſe than the Philoſopher ſays _ 1 l 
ſhe does by * Underſtanding, ſo lipens fr e 
that ſhe may be ſaid to be, tho? 

not an Intelligible, yet a kind of ſenſible World 
to her ſelf, 

We are commonly preſumed indeed to ha ve 
but Five Senſes, as they call them, that is, as I 
underſtand it, ſo many general ways of re- 
cciving certain Perceptions in Conſequence of 
certain Impreſſions made by outward Objects 
upon the Body. But how many more we may 
be capable of, if the Power of the Soul were 
wholly reduced to act, who can ſay? We ſee 
tis but a Toach upon certain parts of the Body 
that have an Organical Texture fit for that 
purpoſe, that awakens thoſe Senſes which we 
have. And if 9 pleaſe to enlarge the Ma- 
chine by adding A Spring or Wheel more, that 
is, I mean by adding other Organs fitted for o- 
ther Impreſſions; what Imagination can con- 
ceive what new Senſes might riſe up in us? This 
however muſt be allow d even as the Frame of 
Humane Nature ſtands at preſent, that tho? 
our Senſes are but few in the general, yet the 
Particulars under thoſe Generals are innumera- 
ble. For what Arithmetick can reckon up the 
leveral ſorts of Taſts, or Smells, or Colours, 
Cee We feel new and new Sentiments con- 

2 8 2 tinually 
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tinually ariſing in us upon new Impreſſions: 
the Fruits and Productions of the Earth are not 
more numerous or various than are thoſe 84. 
vours and Odours which we experience, and 
what more we might it God ſhould create, 
not new Organs of Senſe in us, but only new 
Bodies to make different Impreſſions upon thoſe 
we have already, is a vaſt: Abyſs which no 
line of Thought can ever fathom. - But then 
conſider what a great and noble Being this Soul 
of ours 1s, and how large is its Capacity, that 
carries incloſed in its fingle ſelf the beauties of 
a whole World; thoſe I mean which we a- 
ſcribe to it, and diſtribute among the ſeveral 

rts of it, and withal think a ſufficient Fur- 
niture for the adorning of that immenſe Fabrick, 
Confider alſo of what great Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery ſhe is capable, that can be fo variouſly af. 
tected ; ſo many ways pleaſed or diſplea ſed, and 
that without going out of her ſelf, or exceed. 
ing the Circle of her own Kfſence. For it is 
not reaſonably to be doubted, but that God 
who cauſes theſe Sentiments in her by the Im. 
preſſions of Bodies, can, if he pleaſe, cauſe the 
fame and more without them, ſince, accord: 
ing to the foregoing Account, there is no con- 
nexion, but what is Poſitive, between the one 
and the other. In fine, from what we actual. 
ly feel, and from what we may further con- 
ceive as poſſible, it ſeems reaſonable to think 
that the capacity of Spirit is as large or larget 


than that of Body, and its Modifications rather 
5 more 
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more numerous, and conſequently that the 
Soul is capable of as many or more Sentiments 
than Matter is of Figures; and if we had but 
as clear an Idea of our Souls, as we have of 
Matter, and ſo could ſee what thoſe Modifi- 
ations of it were in themſelves, which make 
this or that Sentiment; and what Relation 
and Proportion they carry to one another (as 
we do in Figures) there would hence ariſe a 
new Science, Which, tho' I know not as yet 
by what Name to call, would yet perhaps de- 
ſerve the Honour of the principal School, as 
being in its Principles no leſs certain, but in 
ts Compaſs it may be more Extenſive, and 
n its Entertainment much more ingaging than 
wen Mathematicks it felt. 

6o. But *tis for this very Reaſon, perhaps, 
that we have no ſuch Idea. This is the Con- 
cture of a Perſon moſt highly to be reſpected 
or the greatneſs and clearneſs of his Thoughts, 
which he expreſſes with a ſublimity of Style, 
not caſily to match'd, when he brings in the 
Eternal Wiſdom thus informing her Diſciple 
of the Reaſons why ſhe hides the Idea of our 
Souls at preſent from us.“ Be- 

* cauſe the Idea of a Soul is an Meditzr.Chreftien, 

Object fo great, and ſo apt Page 152. 

"to raviſh Spirits with its | 

” Beauty, that if thon hadit an Idea of thy 

Soul, thou would'ſt be able no longer to 

think of any thing elſe. For if the Idea of 

" Extenſion, which repreſents only Bodies, 
83 does 
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included in tlie capacity of thy Soul. But 


does ſo ſtrongly affect Naturaliſts and Ma. 
thematicians, that they oftentimes forget all 
their Duties to contemplate it. If a Ma. 
thematician has fo much delight when he 
compares bigneſſes among themſelves there. 
by to diſcover their Relations, that he often 
ſacrifices his Pleafures and his Health to find 
out the properties of a Line: What applica- 
tion would not Men beſtow upon the Re- 
ſearch of the properties of their own Being, 
and aBeing infinitely more noble than Bodies 
What Pleaſure would they not take in com- 
paring among themſelves by a clear view of 
the Underſtanding ſo many different Modi- 
fica tions, whereof the bare ſentiment, how. 
ever feeble and confuſe, does ſo ſtrange- 
ly buſie and imploy them? For thou mult 
know that the Soul contains in her ſelf al 
that thou ſeeſt fine or beautiful in the World, 
and which thou art wont to attribute to the 
Objects that environ thee. "Thoſe Colours, 
thoſe Odours, thoſe Savours, with an inf 
nity of other Sentiments wherewith thou 
hatt not yet been touch'd, are no other than 
Modifications of thy own Subſtance. That 
Harmony which ſo raifes thee, is not in the 
Air which ſtrikes the Ear; and thoſe int 
nite Pleafures (whereof the greateſt Volup- 
tuarics have but a feeble Sentiment) are a 


now it thou hadſt a clear Idea of thy fell, 
it thou didſt fee in me that Archetyp! 


„ Spirit 
„„ 
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« Spirit, upon which thou waſt form'd, thou 
« would'ſt diſcover ſo many Beauties, and fo 
many Truths in contemplating it, that thou 
« would'ſt negle& all thy Devoirs. Thou 
« would*ſt diſcover with an extream Joy, that 
thou would'ſt be capable of enjoying an 
infinity of Pleaſures. Thou woud'ſt have a 
clear knowledge of their Nature; thou 
« would*{t be inceſſantly comparing them a- 
mong themſelves, and thou would*ſt diſcover 
Truths which would appear to thee ſo wor- 
thy of thy Application, that wholly wrapt 
* up and abſorpt in the Contemplation of they 
© own Being; full of thy ſelf, of thy Gran- 
dure, of thy Excellency, and of thy Beau- 
* ty, thou would'it be no longer able to think 
* of any thing beſides. But my Son, God has 
not made thee to think of nothing but thy ſelf. 
He has made thee for Himſelf. Wheretore I 
* ſhall not diſcover to thee the Idea of thy 
* Being, till that happy time when the view 
* of the Eſſence of thy God himſelf {hall de- 
* face and eclipſe all thy Beauties, and make 
* thee deſpiſe all that thou art, that thou 

* may'{t think only of contemplating Him. 
Happy Time indeed, when we ſhall know 
both God and our ſelves, and our ſelves in God, 
whoſe ſuperlative Beauty will not ſuffer us to 
grow proud of our own. Then may we be 
ited with the Knowledge of our ſelves, 
without any danger of being puffed up by it, 
hen that glorious Eſſence, wherein we ſhall 
84 take 
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take a view of our ſelves, is ſo infinitely tran- 
ſcending all that we have, or are in our ſelves: 
Now our feeble Eyes would be dazzled with 
our own Light, and we ſhould fall in Love 
with the dear Image of our own Being ; but 
when the Looking-glaſs ſhall be fo much more 
charmingly beautiful than the Face, we may 
then ſecurely behold our ſelves in it. In the 
mean time let us eſteem that the beſt Know- 
ledge of our ſelves to have a deep ſenſe of our 
Infirmities, and not be aſham'd of that Jpn 
rauce which is the Guardian of 

St. Auguſt, Con- our Humility. Confitear eros 
2 8 quid de me Salam, Ce 0 
quid de me Neſciam. Quonium 

& quod de me Scio, te mihi lucente Scio, & quod 


de me Neſcto, tam diu Neſcio, donec fiant tenebra 
mee ficut Meridies in Fultu tuo, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
An Entrance rpon the Explication of {he 


manner of our 7 hinking, cbntaining 1 
General Diſtribution of Intelligible O 
ects into their ſeveral kids. 


E HE whole Theory of Humane Ui 

deritanding, as Extenſive as it 15, 
ſeems commodiouſly reducible to theſe two ge. 
acral Queſtions. What Thought is, and hon, 
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or after what manner we think or underſtand. 
Of the former of theſe we have by God's Af- 
ſiſtance already given a large and particular 
Account; ſo particular, that I think I may ſay, 
we have, as it were, ſeparated the parts of 
Thought by Section, and read a Metaphyſical, 
ſhall 1 call it, or Anatomical Lecture upon e- 
vey part, in order to a more accurate Com- 
prehenſion of the whole. Let us advance now 
by the favourable Aid, and, as we humbly hope, 
under the propitious Conduct of him who 
has brought us hitherto, to the conſideration 
of what remains, viz. to 1nquire into the man- 
ner how we think or underſtand, and ſee whe- 
ther we can render a true, or at leaſt, an intel- 
ligible Account of that great Arcanum in Phi- 
loſophy, which is ſo very neceſſary, and has 
been ſo long wanting, to the knowledge of our 
{clves, which indeed is the beſt Knowledge; 
and ſuch, as in this reſpect, has the advantage 
of all other Sciences, in that while they clevate 
us * Men, this ſerves to humble us before 
Cod. | 

2. But now when I pretend to explain, or 
rather to make inquiry how we think, my 
meaning is not how we perform that Intel- 
ectua!l Operation, which we call Thought. 
Not but that this is very proper to be conſi- 
der'd in this Theory, which indeed is not ab- 
lolutely Perfect and Intire without it. But I 
proteſs my ſelf at preſent utterly uncapable of 
Siving any account of this Matter; and find- 


ing 
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ing no improvement upon any Application of 
my Mind to it, have reaſon to think I ſhall al. 
ways ſo continue, which obliges me to intreat 
my Reader to accept of our Theory without it; 
and either ro excuſe this unavoidable DefeR, 
or to ſupply it. For my own part I cannot do 
it, and therefore in pretending to inquire how 
we Think, my meaning preciſely and determi- 
nately is, what it is which by it ſelf terminates 
our Underſtanding, or is the immediate Object 
of our Thought. For tho' every thing that 
truly is, be ſome way or other Intelligible, and ſo 
the Object of Thought, (intelligibility being 
an Affection belonging to Being as ſuch) yet 
every Being does not terminate our Thought by 
it felf, and ſo is not the immediate Object of 
it; which implies again that there are ſome 
things which are ſo, which indeed will be 
found to be true, ſome things being intelligible 
immediately by themſelves. For which reaſon 
in attempting to explain the manner of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding, I chuſe rather to inquire 
what is the immediate Object of our "Thought, 
than whence we have our Ideas, or what thoſe 
Ideas are whereby we underſtand, or the like: 
For tho? all our Ideas are immediate Objects oi 
Thought, yet all the immediate Objects of our 
Thought are not Ideas, there being ſome things 
which, as we ſhall ſee, are Intelligible without 
them. So that immediate Object of Thought 
is ſomething larger than Idea; and I am wit 
ling here to expreſs the manner of Underſtand- 


ing; 
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ing, by that which is moſt general, and has 
the greateſt Latitude, that ſo our account of 
it may be the more comprehenſive, and ex- 
tend to every thing that our underſtanding is 
concern'd with. In order to which, fince there 
is ſo much difference in things, and different 
things are differently Intelligible, we muſt firſt 
prepare the way by conſidering the diverſity of 
Intelligible Objects, and by ranging them into 
their refpective Orders. 

3. But here to make our way open and clear, 
and to prevent all Confuſion and Intanglement, 
we mult carefully diſtinguiſh between Objects 
that are abſolutely Intelligible in themſelves, 
which are of the ſame extent as Things (be- 
cauſe all things are ſo Intelligible) and accord- 
ingly muſt be divided as things are, and fuch 
Objects as are at preſent Intelligible by us, 
or which we perceive, Becauſe there are ſe- 
veral things Intelligible in themſelves, which 
yet are not ſo to us, and whereot we have no 
Perception, nor perhaps are in this State capa- 
ble of having any. As Angels, ſuppoſe, and our 
own and other Mens Souls, not to fay any 
thing of the inward Eſſences of Bodies, or 
of ſome Mathematical Truths, (as ſuppoſe the 
cxact Proportion between a Circle and a Square) 
betwixt which and us there ſeems to be a 
great Gulph fix*d, whereby they are too remote 
irom the Sphere of her Capacity to be ever 
acceſſible by us; however the vain affection of 
umverſal Knowledge may make Mea unwil- 
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Part II. 
ling either to confeſs their Ignorance, or to 


give over their ſucceſsleſs Inquiries. 
4. Now if we take Intelligible Objects in the 


latter Senſe, for ſuch as are Intelligible by us, 


or at preſent fall under our Perception, then! 
think the moſt general diviſion of them will be 
into thoſe that are zz the Mind, and thoſe that 
are out of the Mind, it being certain that what. 
ever we now percelve is either one or other of 
theſe, I ſay, whatever we perceive, not what- 


ever is in its ſelf Intelligible. For 'tis evident, 


that the Mind it ſelf is Intelligible, as well as 
what is in the Mind, however at preſent we 
have no clear Idea of it. And therefore this 
is not here offer'd as a diviſion of whatever is 
Intelligible in it ſelf, becauſe indeed it is not 
adequate to it, but only of what is Intelligible 
to us. For tho' it be large enough to comprize 
whatever we perceive; yet it is not large e- 
nough for whatever is Intelligible, and that 
becauſe what is Intelligible, is larger than 
what we perceive. | 

5. Whatever then is Intelligible to 45, 1s 
either in the Mind, or out of the Mind; for of 
the Mind it ſelf we have no clear Perception, 
tho? in it ſelf no leſs Intelligible than any ot 
thoſe things which we do perceive. The Things 
that are in the Mind are not our Ideas; for 
they, as will hereafter appear, are really diſtiuct 
from it, and can no otherwiſe than Object;ve!y 


be ſaid to be in it; but our Thoxghts (as Ihouꝑut 


is taken formally, abſtracting trom rhe _— 
0 
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of what kind ſoever they be, whether in the 
way of Volition, or in the way of Perception, 
and that either Intellectual or Senſible, and ſo 
on, according to the foregoing Diviſions we 
have given of Thought. The things that are 
out of the Mind, are all thoſe things that are 
really diſtinct from it, and ſo even our Ideas 
muſt be conſider'd in the number of thoſe things 
which are out of the Mind; which things are 
either Material, or Immaterial, or Spiritual, 
tho' as to the latter we have no Notion or 
Perception but only of abſtract Ideas, and thoſe 
Intellectual Truths which reſult from them, 
and of God the Fountain of all, of whom our 
Perception is in many reſpects clear, tho' in 
more dark, and in all Inadequate and imper- 
fect, But as for other immaterial Beings, ſuch 
as Angels or Spirits, we know no more of them, 
than we do of our own Souls (that is, I mean, 
15 to any Ideal Perception of their Eſſence) 
which is hardly any thing at all. So that there 
is this difference between the things that are 
in the Mind, and thoſe that are out of the 
Mind ; that the former are all perceived by 
us, it being impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
be in the Mind without our being conſcious of 
it; whereas many of the things that are out 
of the Mind, as well as the Mind it ſelf, are 
by an impenetrable Veil drawn between us 
and them, intercepted from our view. 


6. Now 
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6. Now as for thoſe Objects which are In- 
telligible in themſelves, there are ſeveral ways 
of dividing theſe, which yet perhaps will be 
tound ſome of them to concenter in the reali- 
ty of the thing, and to differ only formally, 
and as to the manner of Conception. As when 
we divide them ſuppoſe into God and Crez- 
ture, or things create and increate, or into 
Material, or Immaterial, or Spiritual; which 
Spiritual again may be conſidered as compleat 


Beings, as God, Angels, and Humane Souls, 
under which our own is comprehended, or as 
certain Perfections of the ſupreme Being, and 
immutable Relations that neceſſarily reſult 
from them, that is, in other Words, Ideas and 
Eternal Truths. To which may be reduced al 
abſtract and intellectual Objects whatſoever, 
which fo imploy our Thoughts, and fill ou: 
Diſcouries, tuch as, Virtue, Juſtice, Goodneſs, 
Truth, &c. It being molt certain that theſe arc 
Intelligible Objects, ſince both our Thoughts 
and our Words are converſant about them, and 
ſo many Propoſitions are made concerning 
them, and withal as certain that they are Ob- 
jects of a Spiritual Nature, ſince we find no- 
thing material in the Conception of them, tho 
they are not compleat Spiritual Beings. 

7. We may alſo conſider the Objects of our 
Underſtanding as diviſible into Serſible and In- 
tellectual; a Diviſion, which in this ſeems to dit 
fer from the former, in that it regards Objecs WO p: 


not purely as they are in their own abſolute WF cl 
Natures, 
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Natures, but alſo with relation to the Under- 
ſtanding, and the manner whereby they are 
perceived, whuch is ſufficiently different to be a 
Foundation for ſuch a Diſtinction. I ſhall not 
be ſo far influenced by the ſound of Words, as 
to ſay, that by ſenſible Objects here I intend 
the Objects of Senſe, as they are call'd, becauſe 
indeed I do not well know what that means: 
But by ſenſible Objects, I mean thoſe Objects 
which the Underſtanding has a Perception of 
by the Mediation of the Senſes, that is more 
diſtinctly thoſe Objects which the Underſtand- 
ing perceives in Conſequence of certain Im- 
preſſions which other Bodies make upon cer- 
rain parts of our Body, whoſe Organical Tex- 
ture is fitted for the reception of ſuch Impreſ- 
ſons. By Intellectual Objects I mean thoſe 
Objects which the Mind perceives, without ha- 
10g any ſuch Impreſſions made upon the Bo- 
dy. For all Objects are Intellectual in a large 
Senſe, as that ſignifies Objects of the Under- 
/axding, there being nothing elſe in us where- 
by they are perceivable by us; and therefore 
as by ſenſible Objects, we muſt mean thoſe 
which the Underſtanding perceives by the oc- 
caſion of certain bodily Impreſſions, ſo by In- 
tcllectual Objects here as contradiſtinctly op- 
poled to ſenſible, 'tis reaſonable we ſhould 
mean thoſe Objects which the Underſtanding 
perceives without the Mediation of ſuch Im- 
preſſions. Of which ſort I know not but that 
there may be ſeveral, and that notwithſtand- 


10g 
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ing the Authority of that vulgar Axiom, that 
there is nothing in the Underſtanding but what 
was firſt in the Senſe; of which I hope here- 
after to give a particular and diſtinct ac- 
count. 
8. To this may be reduced that remarkable 
hong diviſion of Intelligible Objects 
"og Trin. Lid-15- which is propoſed by St. Auftin, 
when he tells us that there are 
two ſorts of things that are known, one of 
thoſe things which the Mind perceives by the 
Senſes of the Body, and another of thoſe which 
the Mind perceives by it ſelf. Cam enim du 
ſent genera rerum que ſcinntur, unum earum que 
per ſenſus Corporis percipit Animus, alterum earum 
gre per ſeipſum, &c. Which Diviſion ſeems to 
differ from ours nootherwiſe than by the man- 
ner of the Expreſſion, ſince thoſe things, which, 
according to him, the Mind perceives by the 
Senſes of the Body, may be preſumed to-im- 
rt the ſame with our Sezſible Objects; and 
thoſe, which the Mind, according to him, per- 
ceives by it ſelf, the ſame with our Intellectual. 
For to diſtinguiſh a little upon the latter 
Phraſe per ſeipſum, which is the only Expreſ- 
ſion that is at all doubtful: If by the Minds 
perceiving certain Objects by it ſelf be meant, 
tnat it perceives them without making any 
the leaſt uſe of the Service or Miniſtery of the 
Body; I queſtion very much whether the Soul, 
while in Conjunction with the Body, does at 
any time act ſo independently from it, even in 
| its 
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its pureſt and moſt abſtract Contemplations, 
as in this ſenſe to perceive any thing by it /elf. 
For on the contrary, that the Spirits at leaſt, 
or finer and more active parts of the Blood, are 
imploy'd in all kinds of Thinking, let the Ob- 
ject of it be what it will, ſeems to me very 
apparent , both from the ſenſible diminution 
and expence of them upon much thinking ; as 
alſo from the great diſadvantage and contuſion 
our Thoughts are under, either when the Spi- 
rits are bound up, as in Sleep, or irregularl 

moved, as in a Fever, But if by the Minds 
perceiving certain things by zt 2 be meant, 
that it perceives them without any antecedent 
Impreſſions made upon the Organs of the Bo- 
dy, I ſee not what hinders, bur that there _ 
be Objects which the Mind may in this ſenſe 
perceive by 4 fe ; which therefore, as being 
the moſt reaſonable, we may preſume to be 
that which St. Auſtin intended, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that perceiving by it ſelf is here oppoſed 
by him to perceiving by the ſenſes of the Body. 
And as that can reaſonably {ignite nothin 

but perceiving upon certain Impreſſions which 
the Body receives in certain of its Organs: So 
the perceiving by it ſelf muſt ſignifie the ſame 
as perceiving Without any ſuch Impreiſions, or 
elſe one part of the diſtinction will not be Au- 
'ihetical to the other. In ſum then, to run theſe 
Diſtinctions into one, tho? all Objects be per- 
ceiv'd by the Mind only, and in that large ſenſe 


are Intellectual, yet we may ſuppoſe ſome 
pF T y 1upPpO which 
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274 T he Theory of Part Il. 
which the Mind perceives upon certain bodily 
Impreſſions ; or as St. Auſtin, by the ſenſes of the 
Body, and thoſe we call ſenſible Objects; and 
others again which the Mind perceives with. 
out ſuch Impreſſions, or as St. Auſtin, by it ſelf, 


and theſe latter may be call'd Intellectual, 


which difference in the way and manner of 
Perception is ſufficient to found the diſtinction 


of ſenſible and intellectual Objects, tho? it be 


the Mind only that truly perceives in both. 
9. St. Auſtin has made an improvement of 


this twofold diſtinction of intelligible Objects, 
which is of ſome concernment to the intereſt of 


Fhiloſophick Science in oppoſition to the pre- 


tences of Sepriciſm, when he very curiouſly 
raiſes this further Remark upon it, That our 
Intellectual Perceptions are not liable to thoſe 
Diſputes to which our ſenſible ones, or rather 
the Objects of them ſtand expoſed. For he 
tells us of certain Philoſophers that have made 
many Objections againſt the ſenſes of the Bo- 
dy; whereas there are ſome moſt firm Percep- 
tions that the Mind has by it ſelf, ſuch as this 
ſuppoſe, I know that I Live, which they 
were never able to make any doubt of. ITI 
worth the Reader's pains to take a view of the 
whole in the Author's own words. Cum enim 
duo fint genera Rerum que ſciuntur, unum earum 
gue per ſenſus Corporis percipit Auimus, alterum 
earum que per Seipſum, Multa illi Philoſophi gur. 
rierunt , contra Corporis Senſus, Anime autem 
guaſdam Firmiſſimas per Seipſum Perceptions 
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quaſdam verarum, quale illud eft quod dixi, Scio 
me vivere, nequaquam in dubium vocare potue- 
runt. Amidſt all the Errors then and Illufions 
of Senſe, and the doubts and uncertainties there- 
by occa ſion'd, which furniſh the Sceptics with 
Objections againſt Science, there are ſtill, ac- 
cording to St. Aaſtin, fome things of whoſe 
Truth and Certainty there can be no doubt, 
and thoſe indubitable things are Intellectual 
Objects, ſuch as the Mind perceives immediate- 
ly by #x ſelf, without being beholden to the 
Senſes, or thoſe Corporal Impreſſions which 

are made upon them. | 
10. Not that certainty is fo to be confin'd to 
Intellectual Objects, but that there are ſome 
of thoſe which here paſs for ſenſible Objects 
that do truly - partake of it. For to clear this 
Matter a little further, it is to be noted, 'That 
when thoſe corporeal Impreſſions are made up- 
on the Senſe, upon the occaſion of which the 
Mind ſees or underſtands, there is then a 
twofold Object that may be ſaid to be perceiv- 
ed. The Immediate and the Mediate. The I. 
dea, and that which the Idea repreſents. As 
or the Idea, tho? that may, in this reſpect, be 
conſider'd as a ſenſible Object, becauſe we are 
ſuppoſed to have the Perception of it upon a 
ſenſible Impreſſion; yet this is a certain indu- 
bitable, and immutable Nature, a true Object 
af Science, and conſequently not liable to any 
ceptical Doubt. But now as to the thing re- 
Preſented by this Idea, viz. Body (which. is 
2 what 
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what is generally underſtood by ſenſible Oh. 
je, and what St. Auſtin himſelf was mot like. 
ly to underſtand by it) this indeed being of : 
contingent, uncertain flux and mutable Na- 
ture, is not at all qualified to be the Object of 
Science, which is of Neceſſaries, and requires 
an immovable Foundation : And they are ſuch 
ſenſible Objects as theſe, that the doubts of 
Scepticiſm only concern, and upon which they 
may be preſumed chiefly to have proceeded, 
And indeed, if there were no other but ſuch 
ſenſible Objects, I do not ſee how Science can 
be a maintainable Fort againſt a Sceptical Siege. M 
But Wiſdom has built bh Houſe upon ſtron- 

ger Pillars than theſe, and they that, upon this * 
ſuppoſition, go to pull it down, will ſee nothing U 
ruinid but their own Endeavours. m 
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CHA: *: 
T hat ſome Intelligible Objeds, Viz. of 


the immaterial Kind, are ſeen or un- 
derſtood immediately, or by themſelves ; 


with an occaſional Argument for the 


exiſtence of a God, and ſome devotional 
Reflections upon the beatifick Yfton. 


l. Aving taken a view of the ſeveral ſorts 
of intelligible Objects, as far as was 
requiſite to the purpoſe of our Theory; let 
us now, in the next place, proceed to conſider 
more definitely the preciſe manner, according 
to which we may with the greateſt appearance 
of Reaſon, ſuppoſe them to be underſtood by 
us. In order to which it is to be remarked, 
that there are two ways, and but two that can 
poſſibly be conceiv'd of underſtanding things, 
v2, either by themſelves, per aulomuioiav - 
7 re., as I may ſay, the things 
themſelves being immediately preſent to the 
Mind that is ſuppoſed to behold them, or by 
their Repreſentatives or Ideas. Which diſtinction 
St. Auſtin (whoſe comprehenfive Capacity fv 
things could eſcape) takes notice of, au”! » 
preſſes by per Præſentiam, and per Imagine, 
he tells us, that his Memory was 
numerable things, either by the 
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all Bodies, or by their Preſence, 
as of the Arts, &c. Ecce in Me. 
moriæ mee Campis & Antris & 
Cavernis tunumerabilibus, atq; innumerabiliter 
plenis innumerabilium rerum generibus, ſive per Ima. 
g1nes, ſicut Omnium Corporum, ſive per Præſentian, 
ſicut, Artium, &c. So then according to this 
Metaphyſical Father, there are two ways of 
things being in the Mind, and conſequently of 


Confeſſ. lib. 10. 
Cap. 17. 


being underſtood, either by themſelves, or by 


their Ideas. Now it ſeems reaſonable to think 
that ſome of them are underſtood by them- 
ſelves, that is, I mean (to be as diſtinct as is 
poſſible in expreſſing what I would have di- 
ſtinctly apprehended) that in the Perception of 
ſome things the immediate Object of our 
Thought are the very things themſelves. 

2. As firſt of all, to begin at home, Thoſe 
things that are in the Mind, as our "Thoughts, 
whether they are pure Intellections, or Imag|- 
nations, or Senſations, or Deſires, Affections, In- 
clinations, or whatever they be; theſe things, 
I conceive, are immediately perceiv'd by them- 
{elves, and that becauſe they are in the Mind, 
and ſo moſt intimate to it, and indeed more in- 
timate than any Ideas can be. There is there- 
fore no need of any Ideas in the Perception of 
theſe things, beſides that it is not very con- 
ceivable how Ideas ſhould be able to repreſent 
them. But not to inſiſt upon this, ſince it 1s 
not yet apparent what thoſe Ideas are which 


are the Objects of our Thoughts, it may ſuffice 


for 
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for the preſent, that there is here no need or 
occaſion of them. For tho? the Soul turns her 
dark fide, as I ora bard. to her ſelf, as having 
no clear view of her own Eſſence, that dear 
Self, whereof ſhe is ſo blindly fond, yet ſhecan 
reflect upon her own Actings, and upon her 
own Senſations, and. need. not go out of her 
ſelf, for the Perception of any of theſe, be- 
cauſe they are in her ſelf. How ignorant ſo- 
ever ſhe may be of her ſelf, or of things that 
are without her, ſhe cannot but be conſcious of 
what paſſes within, of what {he does, or of 
what ſhe feels done to her, of Thoughts and 
Sentiments, tho? as not having an Ideal view 
of her ſelf, ſhe may not be able to know, per- 
haps, what that Modification of her Eſſence is 
wherein this or that Sentiment does conſiſt. 

3. Now as to the things that are Without the 
Mind, no ſooner do we ſtep out of our ſelves, 


but we launch out into a vaſt Sea of intelligi- 


ble Objects, where we ſee no Shore, and can 
ſound no bottom. Theſe are either Spiritual, 
or Corporeal, Intellectual, or Senſible. As for 
thoſe of them which are Spiritual and Intel- 
lectual, as great a Friend as I am to Ideas, and 
of as much importance as I think them to be, 
not: only to Humane Underſtanding, but even 
to the Sciences themſelves, yet I find it molt 
rcaſonable, if not neceſſary, to hold, That ſame 
of theſe things are by themſelves immediately 
Intelligible, and alſo ſo underſtood by us, that 
they are not ſeen by any intelligible Species, or 

1 4 _ 
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Idea repreſenting them to our Minds, but that 
the very things themſelves, by a Real Preſence, 
as I may ſay, are the immediate Objects of our 
Perception, whenever we have any Per- 
ception of them. In Memorii 
recondimus non Imagines earum, 
ſed ipſas, as St. Auſtin ſpeaks. 


Confeſ. Lib. 10. 
Cap. 10. 


4. In the Head theſe Self-intelligible Ob- 


jects ler us with all Reverence place the Great 
and ever Bleſſed God, who is the beſt and moſt 
perfective Object of our Underſtandings, whoſe 
Viſion is in every degree Beatifick, and whom 
to know fully is Eternal Life, and that becauſe 
he is known by Himſelf. Indeed we common- 
ly talk of the Idea of God, and of our having 
an Idea of him; and a Philoſopher of great 
Name, tho? in my poor Opinion not ſo great as 
he deſerves, has offer'd a Demonſtration of his 
exiſtence from his Idea. And *tis true indeed 
we may be faid ina looſer and more popular 
Senſe, to have an Idea of God, as that means 
ny on Objective Conception of him at large, 
or ſo much of his infinite Nature, or Eſſence, 
as we can rightly conceive. But then when 
*tis ſaid we have an Idea of God, the Term 
Idea, as I conceive with Submiſhon to better 
Judgments, muſt not be here taken as when 
applied to created Beings ; as ſuppoſe when 
I fay I have an Idea of a Man, or of a Horſe, 
becauſe then *rwou'd import that as ſuch Crea- 
tures are underſtood by ſomething, that — 
in 
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tint from them, and we are faid to perceive 
them, in as much as we perceive. what is intel- 
igibly repreſentative of them, ſo in like man- 
ner that God is alſo underſtood by ſomething 
that is really diſtinct from him, ſomething that 
is not God, and that we perceive his Divine 
Eſſence no otherwiſe than as we perceive that 
which Ideally repreſents it, which I can by no 
means admit. God-as he is the moſt Intelligi- 
ble Object, ſo is he Intelligible in the moſt per- 
fect manner, and as he underſtands all things im- 
mediately in himſelf, ſo alſo is he immediately 
intelligible by himſelf, and *tis by himſelf as 
the immediate Object of our Thought, that 
we perceive all that we do, or {hall ever per- 
ceive of him. For which Opinion, as novel or 
ſtrange as it may appear to thoſe who have been 
uſed to another way of Thinking, or of Speak- 
ing in Divine Matters, I ſeem not to want moſt 

convincing Reaſons. | 
5. In the firſt place, let it be confider'd what 
was but now laſt hinted. God 1s the moſt In- 
telligible Object, as being the greateſt Reality. 
So far I reaſon with Aquinas, and have the War- 
rant of his Authority both for my Satisfaction, 
and for my Protection. Cam unumquodq; fit 
Copnoſcibile ſecundum quod eſt in 
actu, Deus qui eſt Actus Purus, 
abſq; mmi permixtione Potentiæ, 
quantum in ſe, Maxime Cognoſcibilis eſt. Well, but 
then upon this ground I further argue, If God 
as being a pure Act be the moſt Intelligible 
Object 


Part. 10. Quaſt. 12. 
Art. 1. 
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Object, then he muſt be intelligible in the 
moſt perfect manner, or elſe he will not 
be, what we ſuppote, the moſt Intelligible Ob. 
ject. But now it ſeems plain that for a thing 
to be Intelligible by another, is not to be In- 
telligible after ſo perfect a manner as to be im- 
mediately Intelligible in and by it ſelf. And 
therefore whatever neceſſity there may be of 
Ideas for the Underſtanding of other things, 
we have reaſon to conclude that God is by 
himſelf immediately Intelligible, and to be ſeen 
by his own Light, as being himſelf that pure 
and perfect Light, in which there is no Dark- 
neſs at all. To which I add, that ſince (as is 
ſhewn in the former part of 

* Page 155, this * Theory) God knows the 
Creatures in himſelf, as know: 

ing them when they were only poſſible and 
had no Exiſtence but in the Boſom of his own 
Ideality, there can be no queſtion but that he 
underſtands Himſelf by himſelf. And indeed, it 
he did not, he muſt then not only borrow his 
Light and Knowledge from ſomething elſe, be- 
cauſe ſomething elſe would then be the immedi- 
ate Object of his Thought, but that ſomething 
elſe muſt alſo be ſuppoſed able to repreſent God 
fully and perfectly to himſelf (ſince the know: 
ledge which he has of himſelf is full and per- 
fect y both which are extreamly abſurd and mi 
becoming the Perfection of the Divine Nature 


to ſuppoſe. It is therefore neceſſary to ſay 85 
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God underſtands himſelf by himſelf, and con- 
1 that he is by himſelf immediately in- 
telligible. : 

65 Well, but you'll fay, tho? God be intelli. 
gible by himſelf, yet it does not thence follow, 
that we ſo underitand him, becauſe it is not 
neceſſary that we ſhould underſtand him in the 
moſt perfect manner. I grant, it is not neceſ- 
ary we ſhould underſtand him after the moſt 
perfect manner Abſolutely ſpeaking, as that takes 
in the degrees and extent of our Knowledge ; 
nay indeed *tis impoſſible that we ſhould, A 
cauſe we ſhould then comprehend him, which a 
finite Capacity as ours 1s can neyer do. But 
whether or no, as finite as we are, we may not 
underſtand him after the moſt perfect manner 
in a certain Reſpect, viz. as to the Immediateneſi 
of the Perception, is another Queſtien. And 
tho* it does not follow that we underſtand him 
after this manner, becauſe he is ſo intelligible 
in himſelf; yet *tis a great Point gain'd, that 
this way of underſtanding him is abſolutely Poſ- 
lible, and that we do actually ſo underſtand 
and perceive him, I have other Reaſons to e- 
vince, ſuch as are taken not from the Perfection 
of our intellectual Faculties, but from the pe- 
culiar Nature of the intelligible Object, which 
need not, and which cannot be any otherwiſe 
underſtood. 

7. Firſt there is no need of any Idea, as in 
other things, to repreſent God to our Minds: 
For God is Eſſentially, and therefore moſt in- 

timately 
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timately preſent to our Souls, more intimate- 


ly indeed than any intelligible Species or Idea 
that is diſtinct from him can be, as being above 
all, through all, and in all. The Union ve 
have with God is far more ſtrict than what we 
have with Bodies, or with Spirits either, for in 
him we Live, Move and have our Being. We 
indeed are often abſent from him, but he is al- 
ways preſent with us, and in our Union with 
him, conſiſts our Life, our Light, and our whole 
Felicity. As much as we endeavour to ſhun 
and avoid him, we can never fly from him, and 
as willing as we may be that he ſhould depart 
from us, we can never be wholly quit of 
him; and tis well we cannot, ſince, if he were 
never ſo little diſtant from us, we ſhould in- 
ſtantly ceaſe to be. But then what occaſion 
we ſhould have of any Idea to repreſent a Being 
to our Minds that is ſo eſſentially preſent to 
them, I do not perceive ; and as for the reaſon- 


ableneſs of aſſigning any without occaſion, that 


I perceive as little, as not underſtanding why 
Ideas, any more than other Beings, ſhould be 
multiplied without neceſſity. - 

8. But then 2aly, as there is no need of any 
Idea for the repreſentation of the Divine El 
ſence to our Minds; ſo *tis abſolutely impot- 


ſible that any Idea ſhould be able to repreſent 


it, and therefore God mult be perceiv'd imme. 
diately by himſelf, or not at all. To whom wil 
ye liben me, ſays the holy one? is as truly applica. 


ble to Ideas of all forts, even the moſt Spiritual 


07 


ak © 
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or Intellectual, as to Corporeal Images or Repre- 
ſentations; and accordingly all ſuch Ideas of 
God are as much Idols of the Imagination, as 
the other are of the Senſe. We may beat the 
Field of Nature over and over for Ideas, or im- 
loy Intellectus Agens to forge them for us; but 
ſtill we ſhall find that there is nothing in the 
ſenſible, nor yet in the intellectual World that 
can repreſent God. He indeed, by reaſon of the 
infinity and univerſality of his Eſſence cannot but 
repreſent other things, but for the ſame reaſon 
nothing elſe can repreſent him, there being no 
proportion between Finite and Infinite. He 
cannot therefore be known by the mediation of 
any Similitude or Reſemblance diſtinct from 
himſelf, as other things are, becauſe not repre- 
ſentable by any Image; but by him who is the 
Image of the inviſible God, his own Eter- 
nal, Coequal and Conſubſtantial Word, which 
is the ſame as to be known by himſelf. 

9. That he ſhall be ſo known by us here- 
after: This ſingle Conſideration may be ſuffi- 
cient even to demonſtrate, becauſe our Hap- 
pineſs does conſiſt in the Knowledge of him. 
For our Happineſs muſt conſiſt in the higheſt 
operation of the Mind about the beſt Object, 
and therefore in the Knowledge of God, which 
is accordingly call'd the Beatifick Viſion. And 
ſo much that ſaying of our Divine Maſter, is, 
by the Angel of the Schools, 
ſuppoſed to import, This is Fon 17. 3. 
Life Eternal, that they might know F 
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288 The Theory of Part I. 
thee the only true God, &c. But now if our 
Happineſs does conſiſt in the Knowledge or Vi. 
ſion of God (which I take for one and the ſame, 
ſince by Viſion, whenever applied to God, muſt 
be meant that which is Iateſlectual) then it neceſ. 
farily follows, that God muſt be known imme. 
diately by himſelf, ſince if we do not know him 
by himſelf, but by the Mediation of ſome intel. 
ligible Species or Idea, then either we ſhall 


not be happy at all, or our happineſs will con. 


fiſt in ſomething that is not God, even that in- 
telligible Species whereby God is repreſented to 
the Mind, and which (upon that Suppoſition) 
is the immediate Object of it. Both which 
being Errors in Faith as well as in Philoſophy, 
we are obliged to conclude that our knowledge 
of God ſhall be immediate, or per Eſſentiam, as 
the Schools ſpeak. And does 

1 Fobn 3. 2. not the Scripture intimate the 
ſame? St John tells us that we 


ſhall ſee him as he is. But now we do not ſee 


him as he is, unleſs we ſee him by himſelf; be- 


cauſe, as we have ſhewn, no Image or Idea of 


him, that is diſtinct from him, 

1 Cor. 13. 12. can repreſent him as he is. And 
St. Paul tells us, That we ſhall 

know hereafter as we are known. But neither 
do we know him as we are known, unleſs we 
know him by himſelf, and that becauſe *tis in 


and by himſelf, even in his own Ideal Reaſons, 


that God knows us and all his Creatures, * 
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been abundantly proved in the former part. But 
now, if this ſhall be the manner of our know- 
ing God hereafter, to know him immediatel 
by himſelf; I ſee not why it ſhould be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that we know him any otherwiſe now, 
there being no rea ſon to make our preſent know- 
edge of God to differ from our future, but 
only in Degree, as imperfect differs from per- 
ſect, which alſo is the difference which St. Paul 
aſſigns, when he deſcribes our preſent Know- 
ledge by knowing in part, and by ſeeing darkly. 
10. It may, perhaps, be pretended, that he 
aſſigns a greater difference, becauſe he ſays, 
not only that we ſee darkly, but that we fee 
through a glaſs darkly. He does ſo, and this has 
given occaſion to the Schools to diſtinguiſh of 
a certain Anuigmatical or Specular Viſion, in op- 
polition to that Viſion of God which is by his 
Eſſence, of which more by and by. In the mean 
while it may be material to obſerve, that the 
Schools themſelves, tho? they talk of a certain 
Light call'd the Light of Glory, which they fup- 
pole neceſſary to ſtrengthen and fortifie the Mind 
or that Viſion of God which is eminently Beati- 
fck (grounding this their Opinion upon thoſe 
words of the Pfalmiſt, 1» thy 
lizht ſhall we ſee light); yet they Ti. 36. 9. 
Will not allow that the Divine 
Eſſence either is, or can be ſeen or known by 
the Mediation of any Similitude, as their great 
Doctor maintains expreſly, and proves at _ 
y 


—— 
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| Only they ſuppoſe, at the ſame 
1.2. U A ure — Aa "Ore of Anigmatica| 
ib. or Specular Viſion, as I ſaid be- 
Fore, which they contradiſtinguiſh to that Vi 
ſion of God, which is by the Eſſence, as if that 
 Anigmatical Viſion were by Similitude. But 
in the firſt place I ſee not how they are herein 
conſiſtent with themſelves : For either we do 
not know God at all (which even their ſup. 
poſition of an /Axigmatick Viſion will not per- 
mit them to ſay, or if we have any knowledge 
of him, then tis his Eſſence that we know, 
how imperfectly ſoever it be, becauſe God and 
his Eſſence, are the ſame. And if we knoy 
his Eſſence then by their own Doctrine and 
Argument we muſt know it per Eſſentian, 
becauſe they ſay that the Eſſence of God is not 
knowable by any Similitude. So that to know 
the Eſſence of God, and to know it per Eſſe 
tiam, will, by their own Principles, reſolve in. 
to the ſame. But it they will fay, that ve 
have no knowledge of the Divine Eſſence in 
any degree, then I ſee not how it can be faid, 
that we know God at all, and then what be 
comes of their Ænuigmatical Viſion that way? 10 
be ſhort, if we have no knowledge of God u 
all, then we do not know him ſo much 3 
Specularly or Ænigmatically; but if we de 
know him in ſome meaſure (as that very dr 
ſtinction of - theirs ſuppoſes) then we mul 
know him by himſelf, becauſe 'tis his Eſſence 
that we know, which, by their own expreÞ 
| f Doctrine, 


F 


— 
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Doctrine is not otherwiſe intelligible than by ic 
ſel And conſequently this Scholaſtick Hy- 
potheſis of an Æuigmatical Viſion of God as 
contradiſtinguiſh'd to that Viſion of him which 
is immediate or by his Eſſence, is neither ſolid 
nor ſelf-conſiſtent. TI ſay, as Contradiſtinguiſb d; 
for I pretend not to deny, but rhat our pre- 
ſent knowledge of God may be ſaid to be Spe- 
cular or Ænigmatical, as that ſignifies only the 
general imperfection or obſcurity of it at large, 
in oppoſition to that clear beatifick Sight of 
him which we ſhall have hereafter (which 1s 
all ſuppoſe that the Apoſtle means by that 
figurative Expreſſion of his, upon which this 
diſtinction is grounded, of our ſeeing now through 
« Glaſs darkly) but as for any Anigmatical 
knowledge of God, as it itands in contradivi- 
lion againſt the knowing of him by himſelf, or 
his own Eſſence, and to implies the knowing 
him by ſome Similitude or Reſemblance that 
b diſtin&t from him, ſuch an Ænigmatical 
Knowledge I can by no means admit of. No, 
5 imperfect as our Notions and Conceptions 
are of that glorious Being, and as dark as the 
Claſs is through which we ſee him, yet, if we 
have any true knowledge of him, as I ſuppoſe 
we have (or elſe all Diſcourſe of him will be 
mpertinent, and Theology as Science fallly fo 
all'd) it muſt be by himſelf, that is, he him- 
elf muſt be the immediate Object of that know- 
kdge, all knowledge of him by the Mediation 
cf any repreſeating _ or Similitude, be- 
* Ing, 


* 
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ing, as we have ſhewn, both aeedleſs and in. 
poſſible. 

It. I conclude therefore, that there is no 
Specular or /Enigmatical Viſion of God in oppo- 
ſition to ſeeing him by Himſelf; and that how. 
ever different our preſent knowledge of him may 
be from our future in other reſpects, and par- 
ticularly as to the degrees of clearneſs ; yet 
that *tis God himſelf, and not any Idea of him, 
diſtin from him that is the immediate Object 
of our Minds in both. Tis true our know- 
ledge of God isin this Life but very dark and 
obſcure (as indeed it is fit it ſhould be, ſince o- 
therwiſe we ſhould antedate our Felicity, and 
enjoy our Reward even while we were doing 
our Work;) but then the reaſon of that Dark- 
neſs, as I conceive, is not that we ſee any other 
but him, but becauſe we ſee him ſo imper- 
fectly as we do. Hereafter our Faculties will 
be ſtronger, and God's Manifeſtations of him- 
ſelf more open and liberal, and fo our Darkneſs 
will be turned into Light, and our Viſion of 
him will be ſo clear as to be truly Beatifick ; 
but ſtill whether we ſee in the Dark or in the 
Light, we ſee Him only, and not him in his 
like, or in that which is intelligibly repreſen- 
tative of him. By this I preſume it is ſufſi- 
ciently clear what I mean, and that what I 
have here propoſed concerning the manner 0 
our knowing God is moſt reaſonable in it felt, 
as well as moſt worthy of him; and if ths 
| ſhould ruin one of thoſe Demonſtrations which 
ö 
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Deſcartes has offered for his Exiſtence, I can- 
not help it, and that it does ſo according to the 
Form and Poſture wherein it ſtands, I ſhall. 
here by the way take occaſion briefly to 
ſhew. | 
12. The Argument that I mean, is that which 
is placed firſt in his Meditations, and laſt in his 
Principles; and whereof, as well as I can Col- 
ect, and as briefly as I can Comprize the force 
of it, this is the ſum. All that is in the Idea 
Objectively or Repreſentatively, muſt be in the 
Cauſe really, either in the way of Formality, 
or in the way of Eminence. And conſequent- 
ly the greater the Objective Perfection of ay 
of our Ideas is, its Cauſe muſt ftill be ſo muc | 
the greater. And that becauſe there mult be | 
at leaſt as much in the total efficient Cauſe as | 
there is in the Effect, ſince the Effect cannot 1 
have any of its reallity but from the Cauſe, 
nor the Cauſe give it unleſs it has it itſelf. And f 
therefore ſince we have in us an Idea of an Im- 1 
menſe Objective rigs , we muſt conclude 
that there is ſome Archetypal Being anſwer- 
able to that Idea, that is, which has really all 
that Perfection which the Idea has Objectively, 
t being otherwiſe impoſſible that we ſhould 
tave any ſuch Idea, which is the ſame as to 
conclude that there is a God. And all by vir- 
ae of this general Principle, that whatever is 
the Efeft, muſt be ſome way or other in its 
al efficient Cauſe. This is the ſubſtance of 
Argument, if I Ws it ; and I with 
| 2 it 
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* 


it were as concluſive as the great Aathor of it 
(for I know not any juſt ground I had to ſay, as 
I do in my Metaphyſical Eſſay, that he was 
beholden for it to St. Auſtin and the Platoniſts) 
ſuppoſed it to be. And indeed as for the gene- 
ral Principle upon which he argues, viz. That 


Whatever is in the Effect muſt be one way or 


other in the Cauſe, I acknowledge the Truth 
and Neceſſity of it, and he has herein the whole 
Logick and Metaphyſicks of the School concur- 


ing with him. But the fundamental Fault of 


this Demonſtration; and that which indeed 
makes 1t none, 1s that it all proceeds upon this 
falſe, tho* common, Suppoſition, that we per- 
ceive God, as we do other things, by an Idea 
that is really diſtinct from him, and indeed that 
the Idea of God is one of his Effects. So he 
plainly ſuppoſes when he argues from our ha- 
ving ſuch a certain Idea that therefore there 
muſt be a Being anſwerable to that Idea, and 
that becauſe the Cauſe muſt needs be equal to 
the Effect. For tho? in this he may not perhaps 
imply formally, that this Idea is the Effe ct oi 
God (ſince then he would ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of that God which he was to prove) yet he 
implies as formally as is poſſible, that this Idea 
is an Effect of ſome Cauſe, and that that 
Cauſe,whatever it be, muſt be adequately equal 
to it; and ſince it cannot be 2 to it unleſs 
it be God; the Reſolution of this, in the reality 
of the thing, will be that this Idea is the Et- 
fect of God, becauſe an Effect of that Gur 
whic 
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more openly acknowledges in the winding up 
of the Argument as *tis manag'd in his 3d Me- 


ditation, where he ſuppoſes God in the Crea- 


tion of Man, to have put this Idea of himſelf 
into him, that it might be as a Mark of the 


Artificer impreſs'd upon his Work, and that 


this Mark does not really differ from the Work 
itſelf, as being part of that Similitude of God 
wherein Man was made. So that the Idea of 
God in Man, according to this great Author, 
is a thing really diſtinct from God, and as much 
his Effect as Men himſelf is. 

13, Now I confeſs were the Caſe as he ſup- 
poſes, if God were to be perceived by us as o- 
ther things are, by a proper Idea ; that is, by 
ſomething that is really diſtinct from him, and 
intelligibly repreſentative of him, or if that 
Idea, whereby God is perceived, were the ef- 
tet of any Cauſe, then indeed his Argument, 
from the Exiſtence of a God, from ſuch an Idea 
might, for ought I know, hold good, and that 
in virtue of the Principle upon which it is 


grounded, viz. That the Cauſe muſt be equal 


to the Effect. But now this Suppoſition ap- 


pears by the Premiſes to be falſe, ſince we have 


therein ſhewn that God, as he is a ſelk-intelligi- 
ble Object, ſo is he ſeen and known by us, not 
by any Idea that is diſtinct from him, but im- 
mediately by Himſelf, And therefore the Sup- 
polition of the Argument failing, I ſee not 

93 how 
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which is commenſurate to the Objectiye Rea. 
lity of it, which God only is. And this he 
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how to ſave the Argument from falling with it, 
at leaſt in the form and poſture in which it 
ſtands, wherein I think the beſt part of it is the 
Concluſion. | | 
14. I fay, according to the Form wherein 
it ſtands. For tho? /o it appears not to con- 
clude, yet after all, it is not perhaps ſo deſpe- 
rate, but that with a little amendment, it may 
be improvable into a Demonſtration. The Ar. 
gument I take to be right enough in the main, 
that is, as to the general intention of it, and 
to need only to be ſomewhat rectiſied in the 
Form and Manner of it, to make it Conclu- 
five. For if inſtead of ſuppoſing us to haye 
ſuch an Idea of God as he talks of, viz. ſuch a 
Repreſentative of him as is really diſtinct from 
him, and effected by him, he had only ſuppoſed 
us in the general to have a Notion or Percep- 
tion of God, this would have been a certain 
and evident Suppoſition. We find it true in 
Fatt and by Experience, that we have a No- 
tionor Perception of ſucha Being, or that ſuch 
a Being is Objectively in our Minds. And his 
own, not to ſay the common, Suppoſition in- 
cludes it ; ſince to perceive God by the Media- 
tion of an Idea, is certainly to have a Notion 
or Perception of him. Beſides that, all Diſ- 
courſe concerning God, yea the very Queſtion 
concerning his Exiſtence, ſuppoſes this. We 
may then lay down this for a certain Suppoli- 
tion, that we have a Notion or Perception of 
ſuch a Being as we call God. But then it = 
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this be farther added what we have before 
ſhewn, that we perceive him inmediately by 
himſelf, or that himſelf is the immediate Ob- 
ject of our Thought, it muſt neceſſarily follow 
that He is, ſince otherwiſe he could not poſ- 
ſibly be perceived by us. For tho? it does not 
follow from our having a Notion or Perception 
of Creatures, that therefore they are, becauſe tis 
poſſible we may ſee them in ſome other ſupe- 
riour and more perfect Being that eminently 
and ideally contains them; yet if (which is 
here ſuppoſed) we have any Notion or reve 
tion of God, it muſt neceſſarily and immediately 
follow that he is, it being impoſſible we ſhould 
ſee him in any other Being that is either ſupe- 
riour tohim, or really different from him. If 
we have any intellectual Sight of him, 'tis by 
himſelf that we ſee him; and if fo, then the 
immediate Conclufion is that he muſt neceſ- 
larily be, and that not by virtue of his hg 
that the Cauſe muſt be equal to the Effe 
(which, tho? true in it ſelf, would be here im- 
pertinently applied) but by another no leſs evi- 
dent, viz. That that which is not cannot be 
perceived ; or, if you will, that more general 
one, That of nothing there can be no Affection. 
And now I hope I have done the Cauſe main» 
tain'd by this great Philoſopher, no Injury by 
taking away one of the Pillars whereby he en- 
deavour'd to ſupport it, ſince I have ſubſtitut- 
ed another in the place of it, and I ſubmit it 
to the - Conſideration and Judgment of the ra- 
U 4 tional 


2 


tional World, thoſe particularly who have been 
exerciſed in Abſtract Thoughts and Metaphy. 
ſical Reaſonings, whether this be the moſt clear, 
ſimple and direct Method of proving that there 
zs a God. | 5 
15. And thus, according to the meaſure of our 
poor Conceptions we have endeavoured to repre. 
ent the general manner of our underſtanding the 
beſt and greateſt of all intelligible Objects, upon 
conſideration of which we find no occaſion for 
any Ideas, but that *tis neceſſary to ſuppoſe it 
—— Immedaate, that we perceive him not by an 
Repreſentative, but by Himſelf. And * 
know not whether there be any thing elſe that 
is fo perceived beſides him, I mean of thoſe 
things that are really diſtin from him. Per- 
haps *tis the peculiar Privilege of that great 
and independant Being who exiſts by himſel, 
and centers upon his own Fulneſs and Sufficy 
ency, to be underſtood alſo by himſelf; and, as 
being the true intelligible Light, in whom 
there is no Darkneſs at all, to be ſeen imme 
ately, However there are two things more, 
which, becauſe not real, but only formally di 
ſtint from him, may alſo be conſider'd as felt- 
intelligible Objects, and thoſe are Ideas, ande. 
ternal Truths, | | 3 
16. Firſt the Divine Ideas. Theſe, if we do 
at all perceive (which depends upon conf 
derations to be produced in their place) 'tis rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that we perceive them by 
, themſelves, and that in great meaſure ute 
| | DX 2 one 
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the foregoing Grounds : To which I add ! 


we will run on to Infinity, that ſometh paws; 
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ſince whatever is perceived, is perceived either 
by itſelf, or in ſome other; tis plain, unless 


muſt be perceived by itſelf. And if ſomethin ß 
muſt be perceived by itſelf, then , 
ſhould not theſe Ideas be ſuppoſed-as capable - 3 
and as worthy of that Privilege as any ting 
elſe that can be aſſigned? But if. we will ſup? © 24 
poſe them to be perceived by ſomething 55 3 
then however that ſomething elſe at leaſt, What? 

ever it be, muſt be perceived by it ſelf; B 
which we ſhall gain nothing, but only the . 
changing of a very eaſie for a more diffieft 
Suppoſition, beſides the difficulty of *concews . 
ing what that ſomething ſhould be that hHHhſdt ©. = 
repreſent theſe Ideas to us, or indeed that añ 
thing can do it, Beſides that, tis againſt te 
very ſuppoſition and intention of Ideas, of what: - 
kind ſoe ver they be, to be perceived by tlie 
Mediation of other things. or 
Ideas, at leaſt as to * us, are not Þ = tay, ns 20 
put for any other end or pur- to God they nn 
poſe, but as Principia Cognitio- be;confidered alla. 

| | rincipiz | 

wa TIE OE things might be r a Fam 0 SY 
| y them. But then if to the difinstios 
they too muſt be known by o- of Ah 


ther things, then we have Ideas“ 
of Ideas, which will either lead us on in an ins 
finite length, or about in an endleſs Circle. But 
if other things are known by them, then che 


are ſuppoſed to be known by themſelves. 
- 2 7 17. Secondly . > 
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17. 2dly, Eternal Truths, This is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the other: For ſince Eternal 
Truths (as was ſhewn in the former part of this 
Theory) are in the reality of the thing, tho? not 
in che formality of Conſideration, the ſame with 
theſe Ideas, if theſe Ideas are perceived by them. 
ſelves, then eternal Truths mult alfo be per. 
ceived by themſelves, that is, if they are per. 
ceived at all. This Condition I put for the 
preſent, becauſe it was put in the other in- 
ſtance, that ſo the Concluſion might not ex- 
ceed what was in the Premiſes. But I ſhall 
ſoon take it away again: For indeed we may 
argue more poſitively here than in the other 
caſte, There we argued Conditionally and 
with ſuſpenſe, that the Divine Ideas are per- 
ceiv'd by themſelves, if at all. But we need 
not interpoſe that Caution as to Eternal Truths; 
for *tis confeſs'd that we do actually perceive 
theſe, and alſo very plain that we do perceive 
them, as being the Objects of Science; and 
therefore we may conclude, that we do actual. 
ly perceive them by themſelves, ſince they are 
the ſame in reality with the Divine Ideas which 
cannot be any otherwiſe perceived. And b 
the way (to anticipate a little what we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion more particularly to 
inſiſt upon) ſince we have an intellectual view 
of Eternal Truths; this may be improved in- 
roan Argument to ſhew that we do indeed per- 
ceive the Divine Ideas alſo. But this I leave 
tor the preſent with my thoughtful Reader, 


becauſe I would not divert from the _ 1 
| nand. 
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hand. In purſuance of which I further re- 
mark, that *tis not very poſſible to conceive 
(if I may meaſure other Mens Underſtandings 
by my own) that Eternal Truths ſhould be 

rceiv'd by any Repreſentative, Fori Eternal 
Truths are alſo neceſſary Truths, and ſo much 
is ſuppoſed in their being the Objects of Science. 
But now I ſee not how any thing that is Tem- 
porary or Contingent ſhould be able to repre- 
ſeat what is Neceſſary and Eternal; that is, I 
mean ſo to repreſent it as with reſpect to it, to 
do the Office of an Intelligible Species, ſo that in 
underſtanding the one, we may be truly ſaid 


to underſtand the other. For as for other groſ- 


ſer and more imperfect Repreſentations, the 
Hieroglyphicks of the Imagination, they are no- 
thing to the purpoſe. But now all things be- 
ſides Eternal Truths, that is, I mean, that are 
really different from them, are Temporary and 
Contingent, and ſo conſequently cannot rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed capable of repreſenting 
them after an Ideal or Intelligible manner ; 
which one Conſideration by the way may ſerve 
to ſhew (as I elſewhere obſerve) that the true 
Light of our Minds, whatever it be, cannot 
be a Created Light, whether Body or Spirit: 
For the Light of our Minds, that true Light 
which is the univerſal Luminary of the Intel- 
lectual World, or as St. John expreſſes it, that 
enlightens every Man that comes into this, mult 
exhibit to our Minds neceſſary and eternal 


Truths, or elſe it would be extreamly defeQive 


in 
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mit Office, theſe Truths being the prinicipal 
= Objects of Humane Knowledge, and about 
ieh chat moſt eminent kind of it is employ- 
Ed, which we call Science. But now this a 
ECreeated Light can never do, if *twere for ng 
= otherxeaſon than becauſe Temporal and Con- 
ttaingent, the neceſſary Condition of every Crea- 
ture. And becauſe it is ſo (to reſume our 
I.k)hred) it ſeems moſt reaſonable to conclude, 
... _ that we ſee not Eternal Truths by any Repre- 
ſſentative Similitude, but in all the knowledge 
which we have of them, they themſelyes are 
the immediate Objects of our Thought, and 
ttzat we ſee them by themſelves, as we do God, 

W whois Truth it fell a ä 
1108. But do we not ſee theſe Truths in God, 
and how then do we ſee them by themſelves! 
It is very true, we do indeed ſee theſe Truths 
in God, and ?tis as true that we ſee them by 
themſelves, againſt which our ſeeing them in 
_ Godis(rightly underſtood) no juſtObjeQtion, We 
ſiee theſe Truths in God, and that becauſe they 
Are in God, and 'tis neceſſary that we ſhould 
ſiee them where they are. But we do not ſee 
them in God as ſome other things may perhaps 
be ſuppoſed to be ſeen in God, that is, by any 
thing in the Divine Eſſence that is Repreſents- 
tive Of them. Tho' after all, if we did ſo per- 
ceive them, ſtill we ſhould not perceive them 
(as we do other things) by ſomething really 
diiſtinct from them, and that becauſe, however 
formally different, yet materially and _ . 
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this Senſe is that of St. Auſtin 


Lumen illud , unde Anime tan- Enarratio in Pf. 7. 


uam lucerne accenduntur , non 


pſa veritas. 


dieno, ſed proprio Splendore præfulget, quod eſt | 
19, We have now gone through the number 


of ſelf-intelligible Objects, at leaſt, of thoſe 


that are certainly and neceſſarily ſo. Wherein - 


we have not wandred out of the Sphere of 
the Divine Eſſence, that perfect and ſtupen- 
dous Sphere, and therefore the more perfect be- 


cauſe it has no Circumference. And how ſhall 
we now go out of a Circle which is at once ſo 
comprehenſive, and ſo charming? How ſhall - 
we leave thee, the moſt glorious and delightful 


of all the Scenes of Thought ? Or how will any 


other Subject reliſh after thee ? Or how will our 


dazzled Eyes be able ſo much as to ſee any 


thing elſe coming out of the brightneſs of thy 
Light! Stay glorious Object, we cannot yet 
leave thee, abide with us, for it is even, and” 
lghten our Darkneſs that we _y 455 thee. 
m the 
Mount of thy Glory, it is good to be here, and 
to 


Why ſhould we haſten to deſcen 
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ſidered, they are the ſame with God. Andins/ oy 

deed it would be a ſtrange thing (as neceſfary* 
as the mediate way of Perception is in others & 
caſes) if Truth, which is the very Light 
our Souls, and that which perſects our U æꝙ Pe 
ſtandings, and makes us Wiſe and Kno 21 
ſhould need the illuſtration of any thing , ĩðͤ 
to render it perceptible to us. So true Ven 
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to enjoy ſo much of Heaven as thou malkeſt 
upon Earth? It is good to be here, or indeed 


any where where thou art; and tho? we cannot 


find either a Tongue, or a Language to expreſ 
* Wonders, yet at leaſt to dwell a while in 
a ſilent Contemplation of that immenſe Excel. 
lency, the Viſion of which will hereaſter be our 
Happineſs. | 

But then think if thou canſt, O my Soul, 
what a great and glorious Beauty muſt that be, 
the very fight of which will make thee hap- 
py, whoſe Viſion 1s truly Beatifick, in whoſe 
very Preſence is fullneſs of Joy, and whom to 


know is Eternal Life 
But we know him now, and that too by 


himſelf, and yet we are not happy. Bot 


theſe indeed are true; we find the one ſo by 
Experience, and the other by Reaſon, and by 
this alone we may be admoniſh'd to conſider 
how very imperfect our knowledge of him is 
in this Life, ſince it can conſiſt with ſo much 
Miſery and Sin, We know him indeed now, 


and the greateſt Pleaſure that we can reliſh is 


to know and contemplate him; but we neither 
do nor can know him now, as we ſhall know 
him hereafter, when we ſhall ſee him in the 
Light of his Glory. Now we ſee him through 
a Glaſs darkly, but then Face to Face. Now 
we know him in part, but then ſhall we know 
him even as we our ſelves are known. Now 
we ſee him as we can, with feeble Eyes, and 


in an obſcure Light, but then our * 
m 
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him ſhall be clear and diſtinct, we ſhall ſee him 
gs he is. | | 

Words of Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, and 
that carry a Heaven in their ſound! How 
great are thou, O God, and how great are thy 
Rewards! Bleſſed State, tremendous Happi- 
neſs! Who is able to think of thee without 
Amaze ment, or to ſpeak of thee without Con- 
fuſion, or to enjoy thee without the Invigora- 
tions of the Celeſtial Comforts, thoſe Divine 
Cordials of Living Water that iſſue out from 
the Throne! But with thee, O Lord, is the 
Well of Life, and in thy Light ſhall we ſee 
Light. For tis thou, O Lord, muſt ſtrengthen 
our weak Faculties, or elſe we ſhall not be a- 
ble to indure thy Majeſtick Preſence, at which 
the very Angels tremble and veil their Faces, 
but oppreſſed with Glory, ſhall even faint un- 
der our Enjoyments, and wiſh to ſhade our 
* from thy too powerful and overcoming 

ight. 

But, O Lord, what is Man, that thou ſhould'ſt 
have ſuch reſpect unto him, or the Son of Man, 
that thou ſhould'ſt ſo far regard him, as to ad- 
mit him to thy Beatifick Preſence, to the Viſion 
of thy ſelf, and to fortifie him for the bearing 
of it, that ſo the Buſh, where thou art, may 
waſt or be conſumed with the Flame of thy 
ory ! 

The Viſion of God, Owhat a Viſion mutt 
that be ! To ſee thee, who art infinitely Great, 
and infinitely Good, and infinitely Happy, an 

that 


of our Minds, and the Life of our Hearts, and 
the Centre of our Deſires, and the ultimate 
End of our Natures; ho art an Infinite Good, 
all Good, even Goodneſs it ſelf! To ſee al 
this, and to ſee it clearly, and to have all thok 
inconceivable Beauties unveiled to us, for which 
Angels inceſſantly praiſe thee, and which thou 
thy ſelf haſt been contemplating from all Eter- 
nity with infinite Pleaſure and Complacency; 
What a ſtrange Viſion muſt this be, and what 
ſtrange Effects mult it have upon our Souls! 
To make us Wiſe, For how Wiſe and Know- 
ing muſt he needs be, that ſees thee the true in- 
telligible Light, the beſt and greateſt Object of 
Thought! Thee who poſſeſſeſt the Ideas of al 
things, and who therefore art all ! Thee who 
art immenſe and boundleſs Truth, and witli 
whom Wiſdom dwells, even the eternal Wil 
dom that ſitteth by thy Throne, and was with 
thee when thou mad'ſt the World! And to 
ſee alſo thy eternal and con- ſubſtantial Mori 
the univerſal Reaſon, in whom are hid all the 
Treaſuresof Wiſdom and Knowledge, and who 
is that very Wiſdom that in. 
lightens our Minds, and by * 


* Cuius Partici- 
patione fit . Sapiens 


quermng Anime fi Participation of which 22 
vere Sapiens. St. Au- 1 1 iſe. 
Kin de Confenſu E. One is Wiſe that is truly WI > 
vanpeliſtarum. Lib. And to ſee him alſo who 1 * 
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wn, Rat 
mie in thy ſelf, in the comprehenſive view q 
thy own infinite Greatneſs and Goodneſs ! I 


ſee thee who art Being it ſelf, and the Foun. 
tain of it; who art Truth it ſelf, and the Ligh 
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ſonal Love, even thy eternal Spirit, the Divine 

Author and Giver. of Life. And to ſee how. 

theſe Bleſſed; three, Concentre in one; What an 

inſtructive View, what. a. ſcientifick. Viſion 

muſt this be! Now. we take a great deal-of 

Pains for a little Knowledge, and are at the 

mercy of a Fever or a Bruiſe whether we ſhall 

keep that little, but then a ſudden Light ſhall 

break in upon our Minds that fhall diſpel all 

Darkneſs, andclear all Myſteries, and remove 

all Difficulties, and we ſhall know without 

Study, and be learned without Libraries, and 

keep and increaſe our Knowledge farever. And 

| how ſhall we then deſpiſe all that is here call'd 

Science, or Learning, that of the Memory and 

Imagination efpecially, Bookiſh Learning, when 

we ſhall ſee Original Truth, and be always 

quenching our intellectual Thirſt where the 

pure Springs of Wiſdom riſe? For then ſhall 

be the great intellectual Feait, when he ſhall f 

ſit at the Table, which Wiſdom her, ſelf has | 

furniſh'd, and ſhall eat of the Bread, and drink 

of the Wine which ſhe has mingled., 
240). To make us Good. For then 


ſhall we 
behold thee in the Beauty of Holineſs, or ra- 
ther the Beauty of Holineſs in thee, and the 
very ſight of that raviſhing Appearance, will, 
by a Celeſtial Contagion, conform us to thy a- 
dorable Perfections, transfuſe a deiform Tem- 
per into our Souls, aſſimilate us to thy Image, 
and make us truly partakers of thy Divine Na- 
ture, and fo we ſhall be * thee, dane 
| | | a 
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mall feetheeas thou art. And becauſe thou 


are infinitely Beautiful the ſight of thee will ſo 
infla me our Rears with thy Love that weſhal 
love theewith a Love worthy of thee, with all 
our Heart, Soul, Mind and Strength ; and the 
more we fee thee, ſti} the more we ſhall bum 
with Love towards thee ; and the more we Love 
thee, the more we ſhall ſtill covet to reſemble 
thee, and endeavour to be like thee, that ſo we 
may the better enjoy thee, and be more and 
more Happy in thee. And thus we with open 
Face beholding the Glory of the Lord, ſhall be 
N into the ſame Image from Glory to 
Glory. 

The tlings of this World the leſs they ate 
known, the more they are valued, and our Love 
of them is founded upon our Ignorance of them, 
Jl grins is indeed 1n theſe things the Mother 
of Devotion, and the more we improve our 
Acquaintance with them the more we deſpiſe 
them, and that becauſe of their Vanity, and 
thoſe Defects which we difcover in them. But 
O my God, thy infinite Perfections will endure 
the Light and ſtand the Teſt of the moſt illu- 
minated Intelligence, and that knowledge which 

leſſens the value of other things, will improm 
our Eſteem, and raiſe our Paſſion for thy Ex 
cellencies. | 
And O that Men did thus truly know thee: 
O that they had but one glimps of thy excel 
lent Glory | Then would they never offend 
thee, then would they forever adore and - 
| ters 


thee, then would they reſolve upon any- Terms 
to enjoy thee, as they that will be Rich doto- en- 
joy the World, they would even lay hold upon 


eternal Life, offer violence to the Kingdom of 


Heaven, and take Happinels by force. They 


would never revolt from thee, but would ever 


continue thine, | 


For that alſo is another Effet of this beati- 5 


ck View. The Bleſſed that behold thy Face 
are thereby confirmed in good beyond all poſ- 


ſbility of declining from it. For the Viſion of 
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thy glorious Eſſence has the influence of the 


moſt efficacious Grace, both to determine them 


to good, and alſo to confirm 
them in it * For thy Eſſence 
is the very Eſſence of Good- 
nels, and thoſe that clearly fee 
it will be as much influenc'd 
dy it, as thoſe that do not ſee 
tare by the general Appear- 
ance of Good. And as there 
snow no poſſibility of Aver- 


* Eſentia Dei eſt 
ipſa Efjemtia Bonitatise 
Vnde boc modo fe la- 
bet Angelus videns De- 


um ad ipſum, ſicut ſo - 


habet quicunq; mon 
videns Deum ad com- 
munem rationem Boni. 


Aquinas. Part 1. | 


Q. 62. Art. % 


lon from good in common, ſo there will bethen 


no declining from thee, Ha 


putteſt an end to + Sin, when 
[hall we partake of thy Secu- 


Ity, Bleffed Light that chaſ- 


«lt away the works of Dark- 
neſs, when wilt thouariſe up- 


on us? Thou ſhalt ſhew us 


thy Glory, O Lord, and then 


ppy Viſion that 


I Tunc non peccabi- 
mus, cum illam faciem 
viderimus quæ vincit 
omnes Concupiſcemi- 
as. St. Auſt. Serm. 
49. De Temp. Cap. 


9s 


Ve ſhall ever adhere to thee. In the mean 


R 2 


time 


— — 
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time give us thy Grace ſo to uſe our Liber, 
that we may have the Reward to loſe it in this 


happy Nerd . 


zaly, To make us Happy. For how can we 
be otherwiſe when we have a clear and inti- 


mate Viſion of thee; and the higheſt Opera- 


tion of our Nature is imploy'd upon the moſt 
perfect Object of it? Thou, O Lord, art the 
beſt and greateſt intelligible Good, and we are 
Intellectual Beings, whoſe nobleſt Faculty is 
our Underſtanding, and therefore thy Viſion 
muſt needs be truly Beatifict, and to know thee 
can be no leſs than eternal Life. Thou art all 
Good, and therefore they that enjoy thee, mult 
needs acquieſce in thee. The moſt Covetous 
cannot but here be ſatisfied ; for thy Perfection 
is an immenſe Sea, and in thee every Faculty 
will find its proper Object, and every Delire 
its full Contentment. We ſhall be abundantly 
ſatisfied with the Fatneſs of thy Houſe, and thou 
{ſhalt make us Drink of the River of thy Plea- 
ſures: A River that will thoroughly quench 
that Thirſt which the Waters that we draw 
out of our own Ciſterns do but inflame, and 
which can never be drawn dry, as being fed 
by the everlaſting Springs of thy infinite Sut- 
ficiency. We ſhall then love and delight in 
what we ſee, and have what we love, and ſhall 
be ever raviſhed with the Contemplation of 


thy Beauty, and dwell in the Communion of 


thy ineffable Joys, and in the embraces of thy 
LI. Love, 


„reren, , / ea ac a. 


” 
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Love, and {hall eternally Praiſe and Adore thy 
Goodneſs. Amen. Halleluja. | 

But, O my God, there is a Beatifick Temper 
as well as a Beatifick Viſion, and Heaven imports 
not only an outward Poſſeſſion, but an inward 
State and Diſpoſition of Mind. Thy Kingdom 
is in great meaſure within us, and as great. a 
good as thou art, every Soul howſoever diſ- 
poſed, is not qualified to enjoy thee. There 
mult be a Wedding Garment provided for the 
Marriage Feaſt, O Sanctifie us therefore and 
Purifie us by thy Grace, that we may be meet 
Partakers of the Inheritance of the Saints in 
Light, and help us to behold thy Face now in 
Righteouſneſs, that when we awake up after 
thy Likeneſs, we may be ſatisfied with it. 


— 


— 


CHAP. VI. 
T bat all Material Objects, and perhaps 


moſt, Spiritual ones, are ſeen or under- 


ſtood by the Mediation of Ideas. 


. E have in the foregoing Chapter gi- 
ven an Account of certain Objects 

that are Self. intelligible, and which are per- 
celved by themſelves. And they are all of the 
ſumaterial Kind, within which Boundary, as we 
Are hitherto confined our ſelves, fo I fee not 
X 3 how 
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jects that are of this Order, are underſtood 


maintain, and ſuch as are both clear in them- 


_ 


how we can ever paſs beyond it. Not that 
there appears any neceſſity to ſuppoſe, as we 
ſhall further obſerve by and by, that all Ob. 
by us after this manner, but that there are no 
other ſo underſtood but they. For as for mate- 
rial Objects, or things of a Corporeal Nature, 
that they cannot be underſtood immediately, or 
by themſelves, there are ſeveral Reaſons to 


ſelves, and diſtinct from one another. 

2. Firſt of all becauſe theſe Material Objects 
are without the Mind. I call them Objefs be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe them to be ſome way or other 
Intelligible, but that they are not Intelligible 
by themſelves, I think this very Confideration 
is ſufficient to evince. For ſince there is a neceſ 
fity of ſome Union between the Act, or rather 
the Power acting and its Objects, 'tis plain, 
that whatever is perceived or underſtood, mult 
be ſome way or other preſent to the Mind, 
And accordingly the Union of the thing per- 
ceived with the perceptive Power, is by Aqui 
nas made as neceſſary to Perception as the per- 
ceptive Power it felt, when he tells us, That 
to Viſion, both Senſible and Intellectual, two 
things are requiſite, viz. the viſive Power, and 
the Union of the thing ſeen with the Sight. 
Becauſe there is no actual Viſion, but by this, 
that the thinggſeen is ſome way 
or other in Me Seer. 4s 
diſionem tam ſenfibilem quan 

, Intellectualen, 


* Part 1. Queſt, 
42. Art, 2. 


| 
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IntelleFualem, duo requiruntur, Scilicet virtus ui- 
va, & unio rei viſe cum viſu. Nos enim fit vis 
o in actu, miſt per hoc, quod res viſa quodammodo 
in vidente. Well, but then, if whatever is 
underſtood muſt be ſome way or other preſent 
to the Mind, becauſe no Power can act upon 
an Object that is utterly diſtant from it, then 
by the ſame Proportion whatever is underſtood 
by it ſelf, muſt by it ſelf be immediately pre- 
ſcent to the Mind. But now *tis plain, that 
material Objects have not with the Mind any 
ſuch intimate Preſence or Union. Andaccord- 
ingly, continues the ſame Doctor in the fame 
place, That in Corporeal things itis apparent 
that the things ſeen cannot be in the Seer by 
its own Efſence, but only by its Similitude. 
As for inſtance, the Similitude of a Stone is in 
the Eye, by which there is actual viſion, and 
not the very ſubſtance of the Stone it ſelt. And 
therefore we may conclude ſince material Ob- 
jects are not by themſelyes immediately pre- 
lent to the Mind, that therefore they are not 
by themſelves immediately perceived by it. For 
as where there is no Union at all of the Intel- 
lgible Object witlithe Intellective Power, there 
can be no Perception at all; fo where there is 
no immediate Union, tliere can be no imme- 
diate Perception. 1 | 

3. But then again 2aly, as theſe material Ob- 
jets are without the Mind, fo alſo are they 
utterly diſproportionate to it, and therefore tis 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they are imme- 
X 4 dauatel 
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diately perceived by it, or that in the Percep- 
tion which we have of them, theſe very things 
themſelves are the immediate Objects that ter. 
minate that Perception. That there ſhould be 
a due Proportion between the Power and its 
proper Object in general, and conſequently be- 
tween the Underſtanding and what is imme- 
diately perceived by it (according to that Max- 
im allowed by Aquinas, Cognoſentis ad cogni- 
tum oportet eſſe aliquam Proportionem) ſeems but 
a reaſonable Suppoſition. And the Schools 
themſelves are ſo far convinced of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of it; that tho? they derive our Ideas 
from the material Species, which ſenſible Ob- 
jects (as they imagine) impreſs upon the Senſes, 
yet they find it neceſſary to contrive a way 
whereby theſe material Species after their ad- 
miſſion into the common Senſory, may be re- 
fined and ſpiritualized before they are preſent- 
ed to the Underſtanding, viz. by the help of 
what they call Iatellectus Agens, whoſe Office 
it is (and work enough in all reaſon) to purihe 
and rehne theſe Species or Phantaſms, that 
fo from Material and ſenſible they may become 
(by a {ſtrange Tra»ſubſtantiation) Immaterial and 
Intelligible. Tis beſides our preſent purpoſe 
to lay open the Abſurdity of this miſerable Dt 

vice, all that I think concerning at preſent to 
_ Remark, is that hereby the Schools ſeem to 
acknowledge the neceſſity of there being ſome 
Proportion between the Underſtanding and its 
immediate Object, ſince theſe Species of 4 15 
138 | WL 
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terial Extraction muſt be transform'd into a like 
Nature with that of the Mind, in order to their 


being Intelligible by it. And accordingly be- 


fore this Tranſmutation they are called Senſible 


and not Intelligible Species; which ſeems to 


imply, that nothing can be the immediate Ob- 
ect of the Mind, but what is of a Nature pro- 
portionate to it. But now there ſeems to be 
no manner of Proportion between the Mind 
and things Material, between Thought and 
Extenſion, or between a thinking and an ex- 
tended Subſtance, which, according to the 
Ideas we have of them, we cannot but con- 
ceive to be as diſproportionate to each other as 
any two things can poilibly be, as differing in 
the whole kind, and removed trom each other, 
as I may ſay, by the whole Diameter of Being. 


And therefore I propoſe it to be conlidered, 


whether from hence alſo we may not reaſon- 
ably inter, that material Things are not Self- 
intelligible, nor conſequently the immediate 
Objects of the Mind. For in all Thought there 
muſt be Union between the Object and the 
Faculty, and nothing can be the immediate Ob- 
ject of the Mind but what is immediately unit- 
ed to the Mind. But how there can be any 
ſuch Union between a thinking Being and an 
extended Being, is not, I think, to be con- 
ceived, K.- 

4. But beſides that, we may ſee how much 
Philoſophy is concerned in the iſſue of this 
Queſtion; *tis further to be conſidered, that if 

5 material 


N 
N 
' 
| 
[ 
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material Things were perceived immediate 
by themſelves, there would be no Phyſical 
Fcience: For Science is concerning things neceſ. 
fary and 1immurable, and therefore as if there 
were nothing but Bodies (as the old Philoſo- 
phers according to Aquinas were of Opinion) 
there would be tio Science (as they alſo upon 
that Suppoſition are ſaid to have inferr'd,) and 
that becauſe theſe things are all Contingent, 
and in continual flux; ſo ſuppoſing there beo- 
ther things of a more ſtable Nature (as for that 
very reaſon there neceſſarily mult) yet if ma- 
terial Beings are not known by thoſe other 
things, but by themſelves, {till there would be 
no Science with regard to thoſe Beings. The 
cCaſe as to them would be the ſame as before; for 
as thole other things, whoſe Nature is fixed 
and permanent, are the Foundations of Science, 
as we have largely ſhewa in the former Part, 
ſo all the Science that is muſt be with reſpect 
to thoſe Foundations. *'T'is true indeed, that 
the Poſition of Ideas does ſufficiently falve the 
Notion of Science in the general againſt the 
pretences of Scepticiſm grounded upon the in- 
ſtability of ſenſible Objects, and *twas for that 
very end that Plato is ſaid to have had recourſe 
to them; but yet if material Beings are ſup- 
poſed to be perceived immediately and by them. 
ſelves, the old Sceptical Objection taken from 
the mutable State of external Nature, con- 
ſidered with the Immutability that Science re- 
quires in its Object, will in great meaſure _w= 

recur 
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return, and ſtill as to theſe Phyſical things at 
(caſt there will be no Science. For the falving 
of which it is therefore neceffary, that mate- 
rial Beings ſhould be perceived not by them- 
ſelves, but by their Ideas, and that in this Senſe 
alſo we ſhould think of Corporeal things, ac- 
cording to Incorporeal Reaſons, 


as St. Auſtin expreſſes it, ſince De Hin. Lib. 12.“ 


tis only according to thofe C. 2. 
Incorporeal Reaſons that they 

have, that immutability which Science re- 
quires. 


5 And in all this I go very much according to 


thePrinciples of the great Ideal Philoſopher, and 
maintainer of Science; if Thomas Aquinas may 
be allow*d to be a competent Judge of them, 
who thus reprefents this whole 

Matter. The fir ſt Pr hiloſo- Sum. Theol. Pere. 
phers, ſays he, who inquired - 1. S 54- Art. 1. 
concerning the Natures of 


things, thought there was nothing in the World 


but Body. And becauſe they fa that all Bo- 
dies were Moveable, and thought they were 
in continual flux, they were of Opinion that 
we could have no certainty concerning the Na- 
ture of things, &'c. But now Plato coming 
upon theſe, that he might falve our having a 
certain Intellectual Knowledge of Truth, ſup- 
poted beſides theſe Corporal Things another 
kind of Beings feparate from Matter and Mo- 
tion, which he called Specics or Ideas, by par- 
ticipation, whereof every one of thoſe Singu- 

lars 
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lars and Senſibles, is ſaid to be either a Man, 
or a Horſe, or the like. And accordingly he 
maintained that Sciences. and Definitions, and 
whatever appertains to the Act of the Under. 
ſtanding, was not to be referred to thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Bodies; but to thoſe immaterial and ſepa. 
rate Beings, and that ſo the Soul did not under- 
itand thoſe Corporal Things, but the ſeparate 
Species of thoſe Corporal Things. Which ac- 
count, as 'tis perhaps one of the faireſt Re- 
preſentations of Plato's Ideal Syſtem that one 
{hall meet with; ſo I take it to be very right 
in it ſelf, both as to the neceſſity of Ideas for 
the ſalving of Sciences in the general, and al- 
ſo as to our knowledge of Corporeal Beings 
by them. For that I preſume is what is meant 
by the Soul's not underſtanding Corporal Things, 
not as tho? ſhe did not underſtand them at all 
(for then there would be no Phyſical Science 
that way) but that ſhe does not underſtand 
them immediately, or by themſelves, but by 
their Ideas; which indeed I think to be the right 
account of the Matter ; and for this, among 
other Reaſons, ſince otherwiſe I ſee not how 
Natural Science (whoſe Object muſt be as ſteady 
and immutable as that of any other) can be ei- 
ther clearly conceived , or with fatisfaction 
maintain'd againſt a Sceptical Oppoſer, With 
whom, as much concerned as I am for the in- 
tereſt of the Sciences, and tho? I were much 
better inſtructed in them than I am, I ſhould not 
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whe | - 
be very forward to ingage, but upon the ſup- 
poſition of Ideas. | 

6. I amthe more ſparing in this Argument 
becauſe I have ſaid ſeveral things relating to it 
elſewhere, which the Reader for his better ſa- 
tisfaction is deſired to compare with the preſent 
Account. However to clear this Matter yer 
once more, if poſſible, to the Capacity of the 
meaneſt Perſon whoſe Curioſity ſhall have led 
him thus far in the peruſal of this Work, L 
offer this ſhort Reaſoning to his longer Conſi- 
deration. Science is only of Neceſſaries and 
Immutables. Things are Neceſſary and Im- 
mutable only as they are in Idea. Therefore 
things only as they are in Idea, are the Objects 
of Science. Or more explicitly thus: To have 
any Science of material Things, is to know 
certain, univerſal, neceſſary, eternal and im- 
mutable Truths concerning them; for if it be 
not concerning them, then tis not Phyſical Sci- 
ence, but of ſome other kind. But how con- 
cerning them! Not as in Nature, for ſo they are 
Mutable and Contingent, and ſo cannot be the 
Subjects of neceſſary and immutable Relations, 
ſuch as theſe Truths are ſuppoſed tobe. If then we 
know any ſuch Truths concerning them it muſt 
be concerning them, as they are in Idea, or ac- 
cording to their Ideal Reaſons. And therefore 
we muſt ſee and perceive them as they are in 
their Ideas, whenever we know or affirm ſuch 
Truths concerning them, or elſe *tis plain that 
we can have no true Science of them. 

X 8 7. There 
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7. There is one Conſideration more which 
may be added to the reſt, and that is, that if 
material Things were ſeen or perceived by them. 
ſelves, then they would be a true Light to our 
Minds, as being the intelligible Form of our 
Underitandings, and that whereby they be- 
come actually Intelligent , and conſcquently 
would be truly perfective of them, and indeed 
ſuperiour to them. For as the Ideas of theſe 
things are Pertective of our Minds, ſuppoſing, 
as we do, that we ſee them by Ideas; ſo if we 
ſee them by themſelves, then the things them- 
ſelves would be to our Minds what we ſuppoſe 
their Ideas to be. For whatever is the imme- 
| diate Object of the Mind is the Perfection of it, 
| as informing it. And therefore, when Aquins 
| had urged this Objection to himſelf againſt 
| God's knowing other things beſides himſelf, 
| that the thing underſtood is the Perfection of 
| the Intelligent, and that therefore if God did 
underſtand other things beſides himſelf, then 
ſomething elſe would be the Perfection of God, 
and conſequently more noble than himſelf, tis 
remarkable that he had. no other way to bring 
himſelf off; but by diſtinguſhing of a twofold 
Inteilectum, the Primary, as I may call it, or 
Intelligible Species, which according to him 
(becauſe he fuppoſes no other to be the im- 
mediate Object of the Mind) is the Perfection 
of the Underſtanding, and the Secondary, that 
is, the thing it ſelf whoſe the Species is, and 
by ſaying, that God underſtands n. 


no otherwiſe than as the Species of them are 
contained in his own Effence, which is the ſame 
as to ſay, that he underſtands other things, no 
otherwiſe than by himſelf, or elſe he could not 
juſtly infer as he does; that it does not there- 
fore follow, that any thing elſe is the Perfection 
of the Divine Intellect, beſides the very Eſ- 
ſence of Godhimſelf. His words 

are, Dicendum quod Intellectum Sum. Theol. Part 1. 
eſt Perfettio Intelligentis , non Q. 14. Att 5. 
quidem ſecundum ſuam ſubſtan- 

tiam, ſed ſecundum ſuam ſpeciem, ſecundum quam 
eſt in Intelleftu, ut Forma & Perfectio ejus. Lapis 
enim non eſt in anima, fed Species ejus. Ea vero 
que ſunt alia a Deo, intelliguntur a Deo, in quan- 
tum Eſſentia Dei Continet Species eorum. Unde 
non Sequitur quod aliquid aliud fit Perfectio Divi- 
ni Intellectus, quam tpſa Eſſentia Dei. Obſerve 
here, that his limitation of that Maxim of the 
Objection, Ihe thing underſtood is the Perfection 
of the Intelligent, to the intelligible Species of 
the thing, is from his ſuppoſing that only to be 
the immediate Object of the Mind; which im- 
plies, that if the thing itſelf were ſo, that alſo 
would be its Perfection for the ſame reaſon. 
Obſerve again, that he makes thoſe Species, 
whereby God knows other things, to be no o- 
ther than the Divine Ideas, which is in effect, 
that he knows other things by himſelf only, 
and that leſt otherwiſe ſomething elſe beſides 
himſelf, ſhould be a Perfection to him: Where- 
in he plainly confeſſes, that the immediate pea 
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ject of the Mind, whatever it be, is the Per. 
fection of it, even of the Divine Mind it ſelf; 
only he denies any thing to be the immediate 
Object of God's Underſtanding beſides his own 
Eſſence, that ſo nothing may be a Perfection to 
him but himſelf: Which, I think, is as ſound Di- 
2 as Metaphyſics, moſt worthy of God; 
and I was about to ſay of another Celeſtial 
Atteſtation from him, Bene Scripſiſti de me 
Thoma. | 

8. Upon theſe Conſiderations it appears to 
be a Concluſion, tho? ſomewhat againſt the 
ſuggeſtions of Senſe, yet very much 'according 
to Reaſon; that Matter is not an Object felt- 
viſible, or ſelf intelligible; that 'tis not the 
immediate Object of our Sight, or of our 
Thought, of ſenſible, or of intellectual Viſion, 
but that of it felt and by it ſelf, it is utterly 
Dark, Inviſible and Unintelligible. So that as 
God is that Light in which there is no Dark- 
neſs at all; ſo Matter, on the contrary, may be 
ſaid to be darkneſs wherein there is no light at 
all: A pureand an unmingled Darkneſs, being 
no mole able to inlighten the Mind, than it 15 
to act upon it, or cauſe any Sentiment in it, 
but as. utterly iaviſible as *tis ineſſicacious, and 
ſo every unpertective of our Natures, and un- 
capable of being the good of our Souls. _ 

9. So far is Matter from being able to think 
or underſtand, that it is not of it ſelf ſo much 
as Intelligible, and were it not for thoſe incorpo- 


real Reaſons, or Ideas whereby it comes under 
+ f 1 
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our Cogniſance, it would remain an unknown, 


unſeen, and unthought of Being in the World. 
But then is it not ſtrange that That which can 
give no Light to our Underſtandings, ſhould yet 
be able to impart ſo much Heat to our Affecti- 


ons? And yet thus it is: All the Thought, alt 


the Care, all the Labour, all the Paſſion, 
and all the Contention of Mankind is about 
theſe poor material Things, which are Dark- 
neſs to our Underſtandings, and beneath the 
Application of our Wills, as having none of 
thoſe Beauties which we fondly dream of, and 
admirein them. And yet theſe dark unintel- 
ligible Entities, theſe intellectual Cyphers, theſe 
Idols that are nothing at all in the intelligible 
World, are the great concern of this. 'Theſe 
mean and ignoble Eſſences, as much inferior 
to our Souls, as ſuperior to nothing, and which 
the great Author of them and us ſeems to have 
caſt into a Shade, as the leſs regardable Pieces 
of his Workmanſhip, and to have hid from 
the view of our Minds, as unworthy of the ad- 
heſion of our Hearts; theſe are the things which 


we fooliſhly grow inamoured of, and blindly fall 
in love with, renouncing even the Beatific 
Objects of the Glory that ſhall be revealed for 


the enjoyment of them. Beſides, theſe poor 
Beings are accounted by us the only ſubſtan- 
tial Realities, and accordingly we call them 
our Goods, and our Treaſures, while in the mean 
time, thoſe far more excellent and noble Eſ- 
ſences of the intelligible World, the Ideal 

n Reaſons 
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' Reaſons whereby we have the very Percep. 
tion and Knowledge of them', which were 
when they were not, and would remain if they 
were remanded to their nothing again; theſe 
are eſteemed by us as Chimzras and Meta- 
phyſical Noth ings ; or at leaſt, as thin ſlender 
Beings that have no more Subſtance than a 
Shadow, or an Image in the Glaſs. So much 
does Man act by Senie, tho? he be diſtinguiſh'd 
by Reaſon, and ſo much even in this ſenſe alſo 
does he love Darkneſs rather than Light. 

ro. But from Morality again to our Meta- 
phyſics ; we have ſhewn that material Things 
are not perceivable or intelligible by themſelves, 
and conſequently that they muſt be known by 
their Ideas, there being but theſe two poſſible 
ways of knowing any intelligible Object. And 
indeed this is the great and principal Uſe of J- 
deas to repreſent material Things to our Minds, 
which are not able to repreſent themſelves to 
light us, as I may ſay, in the'Dark, and to ſerve 
as Stars to conduct us through the black Night 
of the Corporeal World. And perhaps when 
we ſhall come to know what theſe Ideas are, 
we ſhall not refuſe the direction of ſuch Guides, 
nor think it unworthy of us, or — 
the Dignity of our Natures to allow that ſuc 
things as theſe ſhould be the Light of our 
Minds, and Perfective of our Underſtands, 
tho? Matter cannot be allowed to be ſo. In the 
mean time before we proceed any further, there 


are two or three Remarks which may be _ 
| 8 5 rom 
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rial, but alſo Nec 
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from the Premiſes by way of Corollary, and 
which the Reader would do well to take in 
his way, and into his Conſideration, 

Firſt then, ſince we have ſhewn material 
Things are not to be perceived immediately b 
themſelves, but by their Ideas, whether this 
does not prove the neceſſity of ſuch Ideas, and 
ſo whether this may not be ſuperadded to the 
Conſiderations contained in the former part of 
this Work, as a further Confirmation of. the 
Truth and Reality of an Ideal or Intelligible 
World. 

In the next place, ſince material Things can- 
not be the immediate Objects of Thought, we 
may hence juſtly gather, that then Ideas which 
are the immediate Objects of Thought, of what 
kind ſo ever they be as to the Speciality of 
them, are certainly in the general not Material, 
that is, T mean Eſſentially conſider'd ; for as 
to their being repreſentatively Material, that 
may very well conſiſt with their eſſential Spi- 
rituality. 

Again laſtly, ſince material Things are not 
only perceived by Ideas, but that otherwiſe 
there can be no Science concerning them, and 
ſince theſe Ideas are the true and ſole Objects of 
that Science, We may hence further commend 
it to be obſerved concerning the Nature of theſe 
Ideas, that (whatever they be) they muſt in 
the general, not only be Spiritual and Immate- 

55 and Immutable, ſince 
otherwiſe they would be no more fit to be the 
W 
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Objects of Science, than thoſe Beings which by 
them are repreſented to our Minds; and ſo, 
tho? we had Ideas, yet ſtill we ſhould have no 
Science. And thus far by way of Prelibation 
concerning the Nature of our Ideas, from the 
Conſideration of the manner of our perceiving 
material Things by them. 

11. Now as to Spiritual things, we have al- 
ready ſhewn that ſome of them are intelligible 
by themſelves, in taking account of which we 
have gone however no farther than what is con- 
tained within the Divine Eſſence. And indeed 
I know not whether we can ſafely advance 
one ſtep further or no. For tho? there be no 
Self- intelligible Objects, but what are Spiritual, 
yet it does not follow, that therefore all Spi- 
ritual Objects are Self- intelligible. On the con- 
trary, perhaps there may be greater Reaſon to 
think that they are not. We Lannot indeed be 
ſo poſitive here as in the other Caſe, and things 
muſt be determined as they will bear; but it 
ſeems moſt congruous to ſuppoſe that God is 
the only Selt-intelligible Object, and that no o- 
ther Subſtance but his falls under our direct 
and immediate View, and that all Creatures, 
Spiritual as well as Material, are perceived 
by Ideas, that ſo God only may be the Light 
of our Minds, and the Perfection of our Un- 
derſtandings. 2 

12. Beſides, tho? Spiritual Beings are more 
proportionate, to our Minds than ſuch as are 


Material, and accordingly may be conceived 


o 
. 


, 
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as more capable of Union with them, and alſo 
as more fit to inlighten and perfect them as an 
intelligible Form ; ſo that in theſe three Re- 
ſpects there ſeems not altogether that incon- 
venience in admitting the immediate Percepti- 
bility of Spirits as of Bodies ; yet {till the Ar- 
gument as to Science ſeems to preſs here as 
much as in the other Caſe; ſo that if Spirits 
were perceived by themſelves, and not by I- 
deas, there would be as little Foundation to 
erect any Science concerning them, as concern- 
ing Bodies upon the like ſuppoſition. For tho? 
tis confefs'd they are far more Noble and Ex- 
cellent Beings than Bodies, yet it mutt be con- 
feſſed too, that as Creatures they are nor leſs 
Temporary, Contingent, and in themſelves 
Mutable, than the other, and conſequently, in 
that regard at leaſt, not qualified to be the Ob- 
jects of Science, unleſs perceived by Ideas, as 
we ſuppoſe Bodies to be. | 
13. Beſides again, as to our own Souls, which 
make no inconſiderable Figure in the World of 
Spirits, it ſeems highly rea ſonable, almoſt neceſ- 
ſary to think that they are to be perceived on- 
ly by their Ideas, as Bodies are, ſince, if they 
were Self- intelligible, we ſhould, methinks, 
have a clear Perception of them zom, which 
yet we find we have not, as intimately united, 
as we are with our ſelves: Whereot I know 
not what other account to give but that the I- 
deas of them, whereby only they are to be per- 
ceived, are hid from us. And if our own Souls 
1 are 
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are perceived not by themſelves, but by their 
Ideas, I know not why we ſhould not think 
the ſame of all other Created Spirits. It ſeems 
therefore upon the whole to be moſt probable 
that God is the only Self-intelligible Object, 
diſcernible by his own Light, and that all 
Created Beings, whether Material or Imma- 
terial, are intelligible only in the Ideal way 
of Perception, by thoſe intelligible Species 
which repreſent them to our Underſtanding, 
From all which we are naturally led to Remark, 
how ill the manner of Humane Underſtanding 
has been conſidered in the Schools, ſince that 
Specular and Anigmatical Viſion, which they 
ſuppoſe us to have of God, if it holds any 
where, is indeed true only of Creatures. 
14. And thus having ſhewn what Objects 
are perceived immediately by themſelves, and 
what by the Mediation of Ideas, the next thing 
we have to conſider will be (anda very great 
thing indeed it iS) what thoſe Ideas are by which 
theſe mediately Intelligible Objects are per- 
ceived by us; upon which Inquiry we ſhall 
make an entrance in the next Chapter. All 
that I {hall do towards it in this, ſhall be onl 
to ſet down the ſeveral ſorts of Ideas, whic 
either have been, or may be aſſigned as the for- 
mal Principles of our Knowledge, whereby we 
cither have been, or may be ſuppoſed to per- 
ceive things, and to which the ſeveral Hypo- 
theſes concerning the way and manner of Hu- 


mane Underſtanding may be referr'd. Now of 
theſe 
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theſe I think M. Malebranche has laid out a ve- 

juſt and comprehenſive Diviſion, when he 
3 That it is abſolutely neceſſary, that thoſe 
Ideas which we have of Bodies, and of all o- 
ther Objects, which we do not perceive by 
themſelves, ſhould come from thoſe very Bo- 
dies, or from thoſe Objects: Or that our Soul 
has a power of producing thoſe Ideas : Or that 
God has produced them with the Soul when he 
Created it: Or that he produces them whenſo- 
ever we think upon any Object: Or that the 
Soul has, in her ſelf, all thoſe Perfections which 
the ſees in thoſe Bodies: Or, in fine, that ſhe 
be united with an all- perfect Being, and that 
includes in himſelf, after an univerſal manner, all 
the Perfections of Created Beings. This Enu- 
meration ſeems ſo full and adequate, that we can- 
not well doubt, but that the true way ofour un- 
deritanding the Objects that are now under Con- 
ſideration, is contained within the compaſs of it. 
And accordingly I think the beſt method to find 
out what that is, will be to proceed upon the ſame 
Heads, by intermixiug with what this great 
Man either here, or elſewhere ſays upon each 
of them, ſome further Reflections of our own, 
25 there ſhall be occaſion. For indeed I ſhould 
be very unjuſt to my Argument, as well as un- 
kind to my ſelf, ſhould I refuſe what Light or 
Aſſiſtance I may receive in the management of 
t irom fo great a Head. And truly, conſider- 
ing what moderate aſſiſtance I have had hither- 


to in the Proſecution of this Work from other 
1 4 Mens 
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Mens Thoughts, as writing upon a Subject which 
few Men have thought much about, J have the 
leſs reaſon to decline it now. And beſides, 
having travelled ſo much alone in the former 
Stages, a little Company now towards the cloſe 
of the Journey may be convenient ; wherefore 
having ſo good a Companion, let us forthwith 
advance upon the foregoing Heads, only tak- 
ing the liberty to word them a little otherwiſe 
than they are expreſſed here, that we may the 
better accommodate them to the Contexture 
of our Diſcourſe, and make them fall in the 
we aptly with the order of our general De: 
gn, 


, 
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CHAP. VII. 


That the Ideas whereby we perceive ſuch 
Objects as are mediately Intelligible, do 
not come from thoſe Objects; with 
ſome occaſional Confiderations upan the 
Intellectus Agens of the Schools, Mr. 
Lock's Principle of Senſation, and 
that Scholaflick Maxim, I hat there is 
not hing in the Under flanding but what 


was firſt in the Senſe, 


1. IN that part of our Account of Humane 
Underſtanding which concerns the man- 

ner of it, the Reader was made acquainted, 
that in inquiring how we underſtand, our de- 
lign was to inquire what was the immediate 
Object of Thought in our Perception of things. 
Now this we have ſhewn to be the very things 
themſelves in ſome Intelligible Objects, as in 
Cod, Ideas, and eternal Truths. In our Per- 
ception of theſe things the immediate Objet 
of our Thought are the very things themſelves. 
But now as to things that are out of God, 
thoſe of them that are Material, we have ſhewn 
to be known by Ideas, as alſo according to the 
greateſt probability, thoſe alſo that are Spiri- 
tual, as Angels and Humane Souls. And here 
RE r = 
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not the things themſelves; but the Ideas 
them are the immediate Objects of our Perce 
tion. Now as-to thoſe things which are Se 
intelligible, Tlook upon the manner of our knows 
ing them to be already ſufficiently accounts 
for; ſince whence 'tis ſhewn, that ſuch a 
ſuch things are perceived immediately by then 
ſelves, *tis as much as need, or indeed can wel 
be ſaid of them. But as to thoſe things which 
are known by Ideas, the greateſt part of the 
Enquiry remains yet 1tiil behind, and that; 
to confider, according to the beſt light we hav 
in this State of Darkneſs, what thoſe Ideas an 
whereby we have the knowlegge of then 
Towards the Reſolution of wh: 1 grand Que 
ition, I think we may reaſonably make out 
entry with this plain Aſſertion, That the Jaeu 
whereby we perceive ſuch Objects as are mediate) 
Intelligible, do not come from thoſe Objects. 

2. So I chuſe to expreſs the Propoſition of tle 
Chapter, rather than to ſay with our Author, 
I hat material Objeits do not ſend forth any Specits 
that reſemble them. And that becauſe this latter 
not, as I conceive, ſo properly the Propoſition 
that is to be proved, as one of the mediums 0d 
proving it. For having made an enumert 
tion of the ſeveral ways of our perceiving 
things, that is, of the ſeveral ſorts of Ideas 
whereby we may be ſuppoſed to perceive them 
and being now to conſider by which of them 
they are perceived, I think the train and pur: 
ſuancę of our Diſcourſe requires that we ſhow 

ay, 
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y, that the Ideas, whereby we perceive ſuch 
Mets, do not come from thoſe Objects, rather 
han that ſuch Objects do not ſend forth any. 
tcfides, I chuſe to ſay, Objects mediately Tatell 
ible, rather than Material Objeits, partly be- 
zuſe I would diſtinguiſh them againſt thoſe 
)bjects which are Intelligible by themſelves, 
ad not by Ideas, and partly becauſe of the 
reater Latitude of the Expreſſion, which be- 
ng more general, will take in Spiritual as well 
5 material Beings; ſome of which Spiritual 
geings (vir. all that are Created) we have ſup- , 
doſed to be of the number of mediately Intel- 
gible Objects. Theſe M. Malebranche has here 
eft out, confining himſelf to ſuch Objects as 
re Material, not becauſe he thought thoſe 
vere the only Objects which were to be known 
dy Ideas (for heintimates the contrary when he 
ays, I believe there 1s no Subſtance purely In- 
eligible but that of God, that there is no ſee- 
ng any thing with Evidence, but in his Light, 
ind that the Union of Spirits cannot render 
hem viſible) but, as I ſuppoſe, becauſe he 
ought we had at preſent no Ideas of any o- 
ther ; which, I believe, is very right. Bur yet 
nowever, ſince Spirits are ſuppoſed to be Intel- 
ligtble only by their Ideas as well as Bodies, and 
Ince we ſhall at leaſt hereafter have an Ideal 
Perception of them, as well as of the other, 
upon this Conſideration ; as alſo, that our Diſ- 
courſe may be more juſt and intire in all its 
Darts, We ſhall firſt make good our Propane 
| WIl 
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with reſpect to them, ſhewing that the Idea 
whereby Spiritual Beings are perceived, when. 
ever they are perceived, are not derived from 
thoſe wg. 

3. And that they are not, is ſo plain and ob. 
vious, that we need not ſtay long upon the 
proof of it; the contrary Suppoſition being no 
only inconſiſtent with the Notion of theſe Be. 
ings, but alſo deſtructive of their real Nature, 
For if theſe Spiritual Beings do ſend forth any 
Species reſembling them from their own Sub. 
ſtance, as they muſt do if the Ideas, wherchy 
they are perceived, do come from them, then 
*tis plain that they are diviſible : And if & 
then a double Abſurdity will follow; one by 
way * direct Progreſs from the Cauſe to the 
Effect, and another by way of Regreſs from the 
Effect to the Cauſe. 1/f. That they are Cor: 
ruptible, Corruption. being the effect of Div: 
ſion. And then 240). That they are alſo Ex 
tended, Extention being the ground of Divil 
bility. And ſo our ſuppoſed immortal Spirits 
will become really mortal Bodies: Wherebyit 
is plain, that if Spiritual Beings, ſuch as An 
gels or Humane Souls (for God is not at al 
concerned in this Diſcourſe) be perceived by 
deas, tis not by any Ideas derived from them 
ſelves, that they are perceived. 

4. Proceed we now to ſhew the ſame as t0 
material Objects, viz. That the Ideas whereb) 
we perceive them, are not from thoſe Objects. 
For which Aſſertion, as contrary as it is to tis 

; Principles 
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Principles of the common Philoſophy, I ſeem 
to have two very clear and diſtin Reaſons. 


. Becauſe material Objects do not ſend 
forth from them any Species reſembling them- 
ſelves. | | 


240%. Becauſe ſuppoſing they did, yet they 
could not be perceived by ſuch Species. 


The Firſt of theſe is that which M. Male 
hranche has undertaken to maintain, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Peripatetick Philoſophy, which, as 
he obſerves, holds the Emiſſion of ſuch Species 
from Bodies. Tho? that is not the only Philoſo- 
phy that does ſo,for he might have obſerved the 
lame, if he had pleaſed, of the Epicurean, which 
teaches alſo the Emiſſion of certain fine and 
ſubtile Images from the Surface of Bodies con- 
tinually flying up and down the Air, and that 
with a celerity of Motion ſwifter than the 
Beams of the Sun. And 'tis by theſe volatile 
Images that they pretend to explain Viſion, 
to which they ſuppoſe them abſolutely neceſ- 
lary. For ſo the great Recorder and Embel- 
liner of that Philoſophy boldly Sings of theſe 
images; as boldly as if he had ſeen Bodies 
liripping and diveſting themſelves of theſe 
their outer Coats, and that as plainly as he 
lay the Bodies themſelves. 


— 
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Dico igttur.rerum Effigies tenueſq; Figuras 
Mittier ab rebus, ſummo ae Corpore earum, 

Que quaſi Membrana, vel Cortex Nominitanda 'f 
Quod Speciem, ac formam Similem gerit ejus Imago, 
Quotieſcunq; cluet de Corpore fuſa vagari. 

Lucret, Lib, Quart. Oxford edit. P, 192, 


Again, 


| Et quaſi Multa brevi Spatio ſummittere debet 
| Lumina Sol, ut perpetuo ſint Omnia plena, 
C1 Sic a rebus item ſimili ratione neceſſe *eſt 

T emporis in puncto rerum ſimulacra ferantur 


Multa Modis Multis, in Cundtas undiq, partes. 
| P. 198, 


Again, 


Nonne vides Citius debere, & longius ire 
Multiplexq; loci ſpacium tranſcurrere eodem 


Tempore, quo Solis pervolgant lumina Calum? 
P. 200, 


Once more let us here him, 


Eſſe in imaginibus quapropter Cauſa videtur 
Cernendi, neq; poſſe ſine his res ulla videri, &c. 


P. 201. 


But as fond as this Philoſophick Poet, or ka- 
ther Poetical Philoſopher, of theſe Images iſſu- 
ing forth from Bodies, and as much Idols as they 
are of many other Philoſophers, who are, 0 

ſhould be Votaries of Severer Mules, it = 
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very Abſurd and Unphiloſophical, upon many 
Conſiderations, to ſuppoſe any ſuch things 
which Mr. Malebranche ſhews. 

1%. From the Impenetrability of Bodies, ſuch 
as he juſtly ſuppoſes theſe Species to be, ſince 
Bodies cannot ſend out from them Species of a 
Nature different from themſelves. And ac- 
cordingly, as he obſerves, *tis commonly ſaid 
by Philoſophers, that theſe Species are Groſs 
and Material, by way of diſtinction from thoſe 
expreſs Species Which are Spiritualized. Theſe 
impreſs Species of Objects muſt then be little 
Bodies. And therefore they cannot penetrate 
themſelves, nor all thoſe intermedial Spaces 
between the Earth and the Heavens, which 
muſt be all full of them. Whence *tis obvious 
to conclude, that they muſt needs bruiſe and 
grind one another, as one paſſes on one ſide, 
and another on the other, and that ſo they can- 
not render Objects viſible. 

Upon this Head he further conſiders, that 
ſrom one and the ſame Point of view one may 
ice a vaſt number of Objects, and that there- 
tore the Species of all thoſe Bodies ought to 
meet in one Point, which, becauſe of their Im- 
penetrability, as being extended, is impoſſible. 
And this he further improves by adding, that 
there is not only a great number of the vaſteſt 
Objects to be ſeen from the ſame Point; but 
twat alſo there is no one Point in all the vaſt 
Spaces of the World, from whence one may not 
diſcover almoſt an infinite number of W 
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and thoſe not leſs than the Sun, the Moon, and 


the Heavens. And that therefore there is ng 
Point in all the World, but where the Species 
of all theſe things muſt be ſuppoſed to meet; 
which is againſt all appearance of 'Truth; 
2aly. From the variation which happen to 
the Species. For 'tis certain that the nearer the 
Object, the Species muſt be the greater, ſince 
the Object appears greater to us. But now 
what ſhould diminiſh this Species, and 
what becomes of thoſe parts which compoſ: 
ed it when it was greater ? But that which 


in this way is moſt inconceivable, is that if one 


looks at this Object with a Microſcope, the 
Species becomes on a ſudden five or ſix hun- 
dred times bigger than it was before; ſince by 
what parts it thould be ſo augmented in an ii. 

{tant is not to be conceived. | 
3aly. From the inſtance of a perfect Cube; 
which when one looks upon 


+ He means I ſup- 


| Pole, as they are in 


the bottom of the 
Eye, ſince the Image 
of the Cube that is 
projected upon the 
Retina (ſuppoſing a- 
ny ſuch to be paint- 
ed there) muſt be like 
a Cube in Perſpective 
whoſe ſides are un- 
equal. 


all the + Species of its ſides 
are unequal, and yet one ſees 
all its ſides equally ſquare. In 
like manner,when in a Picture 
one looks upon oval Figures 
and Parallelograms, which to 
be ſure cannot fend forth 
Species but what are of tht 
like Figure, and yet ol 


ſees there only Circles and 
Squares. The force of the former Argument 


concerning the Cube (as I underitandit) 7 
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ſiſts in this. That which I ſee has its ſides e- 
qually ſquare: But the Species (if any ſuch 
there be) muſt be unequally ſo, as in Perſpective; 
therefore the Species is not that which I ſee. 
Laſtly, From the unconceivableneſs of ſuppo- 
ſing, that a Body that does not ſenſibly diminiſh 
ſhould always fend forth from it ſelf Species 
on all ſides, and ſhould inceſſantly repleniſh 
with them vaſt Spaces all round about, and 
that with a ſwiftneſs not to be imagin'd. For 
in the very inſtant that an 
* hidden Object diſcovers it + I ſuppoſe he 
WF {{lf, one may ſee it many mil- means the Sun.“ 
e lions pf Leagues on every 
- WW fide: Beſides that, it ſeems very ſtrange, that 
Y WF Bodies that are very Active, as the Air and 
i- WF ſome others, ſhould not have the force to ſend 
out any ſuch Images that reſemble them, when 
'; WH fliis is ſuppoſed to be done by Bodies that are 
groſs, hard and unactive. | 
5. Theſe Conſiderations I have here thrown 
together, becauſe the Author has been pleaſed 
to range them under this formal Head, vi. 
That Material Objects do not ſend forth any reſem- 
| bling Species, tho' I think we muſt divide them 
again; ſince, if I may preſume to rectifie an 
thing in ſo great a Man, and who generally 
writes with ſo much clearneſs and exactneſe, 
they will be found perhaps moſt of them to be- 
ng to the other, as directly proving the Con- 
cluſion itſelf, That Bodies are not perceived by 
Wecies that proceed from them, rather than that 
„„ Z —— 
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there is no Proceſſion of any ſuch Species, az 
will appear by the Application which we {hall 
by and by make of them to that purpoſe.” In. 
deed I think that there is but one of theſe Ar. 
guments that diſtinaly proves the Theſis of the 
Chapter, that Bodies do not emit any Species 
and that is the /aſf, taken from the ſenſible Di. 
minution that muſt needs arrive to them if 
they did; which indeed ſeems very convincing, 
and the more becauſe it is an Appeal to Senſe as 
well as to Reaſon, CoD 19008 
6. But before we leave this Point, I would 
offer another Conſideration upon it. If Bodies 
ſend forth any Species that reſemble them, then 
the parts of thoſe Species (for I ſuppoſe them 
to be Corporeal) muſt be Coexiſtent, that ſo the 
Species may be intire in all its parts, orelſet 
will not carry a due reſemblance of the 
whoſe Species it is ſuppoſed to be. Whence ! 
infer again, That the correſponding Parts 0 
thoſe Bodies which conſtitute thoſe Species 
mult fly off from the Surface of thoſe Bodies al 
at once, ſince otherwiſe ſome parts will be 
wanting to the Species while it has others, and 
ſo it will be no Species at all, as not being ir 
tire. But now it ſeems impoſſible that Bodies 
ſhould thus intirely and ſimultaneouſly ftry 
and uncaſe themſelves of theſe their outet 
Coats or Membranes (as Lacretius calls then) 
and conſequently, that we ſhould have ai) 
ſuch intire Prints and Images of them, and 
that becauſe even Bodies that are of one ſim- 


pk 
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ple ſpecifick Subſtance are not equally diviſible 
in all their parts, and ſo not «niformly volatile, 
as being of a firmer and cloſer Contexture in 
ſome parts than in others. Much leſs can this 
be in Bodies that are compounded of ſeveral 
ſorts of Subſtances, which yet are as viſible as 
thoſe that are moſt ſimple. For inſtance, Iwill 
ſuppoſe a Statue of a Man, whoſe Feet and Legs 
ſhall be of Iron, the Trunk of Wood, and the 
Head of Wax. Now I would offer it to be 
conſidered by any thinking Perſon, whether 
this ſo compounded Statue can ſend forth any 
Species like it ſelf, ſince tke parts whereof it is 
compoſed , and whereof the Species muſt be 
compoſed too, being of a Texture ſo very va- 
rious, and conſequently ſo differently volatile, 
cannot fly off all at the ſame time, but will take 
their leave ſome ſooner and ſome later, ſome in 
one manner and ſome in another, according as 
they can diſengage themſelves from. their ſeve- 
ral Holds, But then how a juſt and intire Spe- 
cies ſhould be the reſult of ſo unequal and tu- 
multuous an Effluxion of Parts will require 
ſome labour to conceive, and perhaps more than 
the Hypotheſis it ſelf is worth. For indeed I 
look upon this Notion of - Bodies ſending forth 
theſe Images of themſelves (next to thoſe ſub- 
ſtantial Forms which they are ſuppoſed to have 
within them) to be as whimſical and phantaſti- 
cal an Amuſement as one can well meet with a- 
mong all the Romantick Imaginations of the 
School-Philoſophy; and I 2 but W 

2 that 
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that ſo many learned Men would ſo ſeriouſ] 
and gravely take up, or rather fit down with 
ſo childiſh and ſo extravagant a Phancy ; and 
among the reſt my Lord Bacon, who ſuppoſes a 
kind of Eradiation of viſible Species from Bo- 
dies, and compares them to 
| Topuſculs Poſthuma Odours. Videntur Species Vi. 
Page 136. ſtbilium eſſe tanquam Emiſſiones 
| Radiorum aCorpore viſibili inſtar 
fere Odorum; eſpecially conſidering the no ad- 
vantage of it if it ſhould be granted. For that 
I go next to ſhew, viz. | 
7. 2aly. That ſuppoſing Bodies to emit. from 
them any ſuch reſembling Species, yet tis im- 
poſſible that they ſhould be perceived by them. 
No here come in the reſt of M. Malebranche's 
Arguments, as I {hall ſhew diſtinctly by a ſhort 
Application of them. e 
As firſt of all, if Bodies are perceived by 
theſe Species, then theſe Species muſt pene- 
trate themſelves, and all the intermedial Species 
between the Earth and the Heavens. But this 
they cannot do as being Corporeal and Impe- 
netrable. Ergo. | 
Again, if Bodies are perceived by thoſe Spe- 
cies which come from them, then all thoſe in- 
termedial Species muſt be full of them, becauſe 
they may any where be perceived. But if ſo, 
then by their various juſtlings and rencounters, 
they muſt needs infringe and diſorder one an- 
other, ſo as to be no longer capable of repre- 
ſenting the Bodies from whence they * | 
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Again, if Bodies are ſeen by Species of their 
own ſending forth, then a vaſt number of theſe 
Species muſt be ſuppoſed to meet together in 
one and the fame Point, and that becauſe from 
one and the ſame Point multitudes of Objects 
are diſcoverable. But this they cannot do, as 
being extended and impenetrable. Ergo. Be- 
fides, that there is alſo no aſſignable Point, 
wherein they mult not meet. ef 

Again, there is a great deal of variety in the 
intelligible Species, whereby Bodies are per- 
ceived, which ſometimes appear bigger, and 
ſometimes leſs, according as the diſtance is, or 
as they are ſeen with or without a Glaſs. If 
then Bodies are ſeen by their own Species, then 
all this great and ſometimes very ſudden change 
muſt be in thoſe Species. But this is utterly 
unaccountable, Ergo. | 

Again laſtly, if Bodies were ſeen by Species 
of their own ; then ſince they cannot ſend forth 
Species of a different Figure from themſelves, 
theſe Species would always reſemble them, and 
conſequently when we look upon an Oval or a 
Parallelogram we ſhould never fee a Circle or 
a Square. But Experience ſhews us the con- 
trary, therefore. Or thus, 


The Species which comes from Bodies muſt | 
always reſemble thoſe Bodies it comes from. 

But the intelligible Species whereby I per- 
ceive Bodies, or which I ſee when I look 


upon them, does not always reſemble them. 
| 1 23 hberefore 
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Thereſore the intelligible Species, whereby l 

perceive Bodies is not the Species which comes 

from thoſe Bodies. | 


8. I would deſire the intelligent Reader to 
renew his Confideration of theſe Arguments 
(eſpecially the laſt) as they ſtand now in this 
form, fince, it they miſs'd him, or he them be- 
fore; yet the different Dreſs and Poſture, and 
perhaps ſome Light and Advantage, which we 
Have given them, may now at leaſt render them 
effectual to convince him, if he be not too 
muc!: under the power of his Prejudices, that 
the Species whereby material Objects are per- 
ceived, cannot poſhbly be any Species derived 
irom them, and that even ſuppoſing the deriva- 
tion of any ſuch Species from them. 
9. But tor his better ſatisſaction I would re- 
ueſt him further to conſider with me, that 
tho? we ſhould ſuppoſe Bodies to be ſo fruitful 
as to beget, or rather to bring forth Species in 
their own Form and Likeneſs (which indeed 
would be a Monſtrous Birth, tho? duly propor- 
tioned) yet *tis impoſſible that theſe thin ſubtil 
Images, to which Vapor or Smoke muſt be of 
a groſs Conſiſtence, ſhould without a Miracle, 
retain their Form, whereby they reſemble thoſe 
Bodies, and whereby only they can be ſup» 
poſed capable of repreſenting them, ſo much as 
tor one moment: For they muſt paſs often- 
times through vaſt lengths of Air, and that, as 


their Epicurean Patron obſerves with an —_ 


dible ſwiftneſs, that ſo tber may be preſent to 
the Eye in the very inſtant that it looks tawards 
far diſtant Objects; and the ordinary, motion 
of the Air (ſetting aſide the Tempeſts of that 
great Sea) together with that ſwift motion af 
their OY needs diſturb, diſperſe and ſcat- 
ter them immediately, ſo that theſe. tender 
vaniſhing Off-ſprings will have that for their 
fate which was the Wiſh of Job, To die from the 
very Womb, And therefore we may with a lit - 
tle alteration , apply that to theſe, fleeting 
ſhades above, wluch the Poet ſays of theſe bes. 
low. | 


Frufira S ped ata Ocalos eludet Imago, | 
Par levibas ventis, volucriq; fimillima Some. ..  .. 


10. This is a ſenſible Argument; but if he 
is-for one that is more abſtract, let him recol- 
lect what was touch'd upon on another occa- 
ſion in the former part of this 8 
Theory. It will readily be allow- T. 52. 
ed, that thoſe Figures which ws 
Mathematicians deſcribe upon Paper or. any o- 
| ther Matter are not Mathematically exact.;: 
and yet when we look upon theſe Figures we 
Inve Ideas of Figures exactly right, of per- 
tt Circles and perfect Squares, cc, But now. 
ts impoſſible we ſhould have theſe Ideas from 
thoſe material Figures, becauſe thoſe, Figures 
cannot ſend forth Ideas more perfect than them- 
les, and that becauſe the effect cannot be 

2 4 more 
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More perfe& than its Cauſe, ſince then the 
Cauſe would give that to the Effect which it 


has not it ſelf, which is impoſſible. The Sum 
and the Form of this Argument is this. 


Bodies cannot fend forth any Species or J. 
deas more perfect than themſelves. 

But the Ideas we have of ſome Bodies are 
more perfect than any thing that is to be found 
in thoſe Bodies. 

Therefore the Ideas we have of thoſe Bodies 
donot proceed from thoſe Bodies. 


11. But to conclude this Head, and at once 
to clear this Matter to full ſatisfaction; I ſhall 
add one Conſideration more to prove that ſup- 
poſing (what ſo many learned Men ſo ſtrong- 
ly fancy and ſo weakly maintain) that mate- 
rial Objects do ſend forth certain conſimilat 
Species or Images of themſelves; yet *tis im- 
poſſible that they ſhould be perceived by them, 
and that is in due becauſe they are Corporeel. 
I know ſome Philoſophers talk of I know not 
| what intentional Species, and of their ſucceſſive 
- Generating and Spamning each other, after their 
7 firſt Emiſſion from the Object, throughout the 
f ſeveral Points of the Medium. Which Inten- 
tional Species (ſo called, I think, becauſe the 
ſenſe tends to its Object by their means) tho 
ſaid to be material as inhering in a Corporeal 
Subject; yet being by them ſuppoſed to be 2 
certain Quality or Accident, muſt by con 9 
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be really ſomewhat Immaterial. For a Corpo- 
real Accident, with theſe Philoſophers, ſigni- 
fies not an Accident that is a Body (for then it 
would be a Subſtance and not an Accident) but 
an Accident inhering in a Body, in Contradi- 
ſtinction to the Accidents that are in Spiritual 
Beings. It is to little purpoſe to go to ſhew an 
Hypotheſis not to be true in Fact, which in the 
very notion of it is not ſo much as Intelligible. 
And therefore notwithſtanding the many pretty 
things that are ſaid of theſe Intentional Species, 
I ſhall take the liberty to ſuppoſe all Species 
that come from Bodies (if any ſuch there be) 
to be Corporeal, as concluding it impoſſible 
that they ſhould ſend forth any Species of a dit- 
ferent Nature from themſelves; tho? if they 
did, theſe Men have taken care that no 7 
vantage ſhould be made of it, it being impoſ- 
ible that an Accident or Quality ſhould repre- 
ſent a ſubſtantial Being. And therefore upon 
a Conſiderations, I cannot but think that the 
Epicurean Philoſophers, who, when they hold 
tte Emanation of confimilar Images from Bo- 
dies, do at the ſame time ſuppoſe them Corpo- 
real, are much more conſiſtent with themſelves 
than theſe Intential Men, who contradict both 
their own Deſign, and the Nature of things at 
once, it being a plain ſtaring impoſſibility as a- 
ny in Nature, that there bas d be any Ema- 
dation from Body but what is Corporeal. And 
ſach one would be ready to think the Ariſtote- 
113; ſhould hold theſe Species to be by their 
| calling 


f 
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calling them Material, and by what they inti. 


mate concerning the groſſneſs of them, and 


from their ſetting up a particular Faculty in 
the Soul on purpoſe for the refiging and ſpiti. 
tualizing of them. And yet if we examine and 
compare the accounts of theſe Men more care. 
fully (as one muſt do ſometimes to know their 
true meaning) we ſhall, I think, find that they 
are for the Intentional way, that their Species 
are Accidents, not ſubſtantial Emanations, and 
that they are Corporeal only as they are uhe- 
rent in a Corporeal Subject, which ſeems to be 
the difference between the Ariſtotelian and the 
Epicurean Hypotheſis. But however if they do 
not hold them to be Corporeal in the ſtricteſt 
and groſſeſt ſenſe, tis moſt certain that they: 
ought, it being above the poſſibilities of Na- 
ture, and againſt all the light of Reaſon, that 
any thing ſhould be the Off- ſpring of Body but 
what is truly Corporeal, that is, I mean a ral; 
Body. „ Inn 
12. But now of theſe Species, ſuppoſing any 
to come from Bodies, mult be Corporcal, then 
*tis clear upon a new Conſideration, diſtindt 
from thoſe before inſiſted upon, that they can- 
not be perceived by them. For if Bodies arc 
perceived by theſe Species, then theſe Species 
mult be perceived by themſelves, and ſo be the 
very formal Principle of 'Thought, and the im- 


- 


mediate Object of the Mind. But now we have 


already proved in the foregoing Chapter, that 


Matter cannot be perceived by itſelf, or be the 


immediate 
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immediate Object of the Mind. And if Mat- 
er cannot be the immediate Object of the 
ind, then material Species or Ideas cannot, 
and that becauſe material Ideas are Matter. 
nd if material Species cannot be the immedi- 
ate Object of Thought, then 'tis plain again, 
hat thoſe Species or Ideas, which are the im- 
mediate Object of "Thought (as *thoſe muſt be 
yhereby Bodies are perceived) cannot be ma- 
terial, and conſequently cannot come from Bo- 
lies, ſince if they did they would be material, 
and as ſuch, not capable of being ſelt-intelligi- 
ble, or immediately objected to the Mind. The 
veryCorporeity then of theſe Species makes it im- 
poſſible, that Bodies ſhould be perceived by 
them, and that becauſe it utterly unqualifies 
them for being the immediate ObjeQs of the 
Mind themſelves, as they mult be if by them 
Bodies are perceived. And to this purpoſe I 
further Remark, That it that kind of Corpo- 
reity, which the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy aſcribes 
to theſe Species, as {lender as it is, does yet in- 
diſpoſe them for being Intelligible, as in their 
own Opinion it does, till they are refined from 
it; much more then mult this groſs Corporeity, 
which really belongs to them, be an invincible 
bar againſt their being the Objects of the Mind, 
which can perceive nothing immediately, but 
what has as Affinity and Propor- 
tion with its own Nature. And „„ . , as 
cordingly tis remarkable, that 258. 
ven Monheur Bernie, himſelf 
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in the excellent Abſtract which he has given 
of Gaſſendus's Philoſophy, found it neceſſary tu 
go ſo far into this Sentiment as to ſay, that the 
Species, (which, according to him, is only 
certain Ply or Trace in the Brain) is not the ye. 
ry thing perceived, but only the occaſion of our 
ſeeing that whereby we receive it. 
13. And will not the Philoſophers of the 
School be as free to acknowledge the fame a 
their Species, tho? not ſo groſsly Corporeal 2 
either thoſe of Epicurus, or thoſe of M. Bernin, 
viz. That they are not the very things that the 
Mind perceives? Yes, I preſume, and more, az 
tothoſe of them which are Impreſſed. But then 
by the help of intellectus Agens (was well I had 
not ſaid Hocus Pocus) they come in with another 
fort of Species torm'd out of theſe, which they, 
for that reaſon I ſuppoſe, call Expreſ#4 ; and 
theſe are the Species which the Mind has forits 
proper Object in the contemplation of things 
But that this great Buſineſs may be fully com- 
prehended, we muſt ſet down their intire Hy: 
potheſis concerning the way of Humane Un 
derſtanding, which, as far as I underſtand it, 
15 briefly this. They ſuppoſe the Soul to 'be a 
pure Power, and of it felt indifferent for the Per 
ception either of this thing or that, and foto 
need to be actuated and determined for the Pei. 
ception of things by Intelligible Species, which 
are tothe Mind as a formal Principle of Know 
ledge, by which it is carried to one Object . 
ther than another. And thus far no doubt 


but they are right, that is, I mean as to al 
thoſe 
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thoſe Objects that are not Self. intelligible, for 
the Perception of which there is a neceſſity of 
Ideas, or as they call them, Intelligible Species. 
All the difficulty is how to come by them. Now 
here then they ſuppoſe that out ward Objects 
do ſend forth certain reſemblances of them- 
ſelves, which they call Species; which Species 
(if I take them right) are not as M. Male- 
branche ſeems to think, and as I once thought 
my ſelf, ſubſtantial Emanations, but a fort of 
Corporeal Accidents or Qualities, and becauſe 
they are imprinted by theObjects they comefrom 
upon the outward Senſes, they are therefore in 
this firſt State call'd Impreſs'd Species, Images, 
or Phantaſms. But then being as yet conſider d 
as Material, and ſo by reaſon of their groſſneſs 
no way proportion'd to the Mind, they are al- 
low'd to paſs no further than the outward Sen- 
ſes, or the Phancy or common Senſe at fartheſt. 
So that as yet notwithſtanding the vaſt Ferti- 
lity of outward Objects in ſending in Species, 
the Underſtanding has no Intelligible Object to 
contemplate. Nor is it ever like to have any, 
unleſs ſome very extraordinary way be foundout 
tor a ſupply. Here then they are forc'd to ſup- 
poſe (and -a very good. Expedient they think it 
15) a twofold Underſtanding in the Intellective 
Faculty, one Agent, and the other Patient. And 
thoꝰ the latter be that which they properly and 
limply call the Underſtanding, as being that 
whereby the very formal act of Intellection is 
performed; yet the former they account of 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary Uſe, as ſerving to the Act of Intel 
lection, whereof it is not capable it ſelf, by th 
forming of Intelligible Species for that purpoſe 
For that is the proper Office of this Agent Inte. 
lect, to ſerve as an ander- labourer to that | which 
is Patient, to work, as I may ſay, at the o. 
ther's Forge, and to hammer out for it Intelli 
gible Species; which no doubt 
For ſo Homer of the other receives as joyfull 
e x Jr 4% as the Grecian Hero did the 
Hud Gaga. lind. 1g. Armour made him by Yu. 
bins V can. Now theſe: Species an 
formed out of the other by the dexterity of I 
tellectus Agens, which refines them and  ſpiri- 
tualizes them till from material Phantaſms they 
become Intelligible Species. And then they al 
ſume the more honourable Title of expreſs Spe- 
cies, becauſe they are expreſs'd and wrouglt 
oft from thoſe material Phantaſms which were 
firſt imprinted on the ſenſe. And tis by theſe 
expreſs Species that the Mind 1s ſuppoſed to 
jones all material Objects. And now the 
ave ſo richly ſet up the Underſtanding wi 
a ſtock of Ideas, it muſt be her on fault if e 
ver ſhe Break ; for external Objects have an in- 
exhauſtible Fecundity, and are continuall 
ſending in more and more Griſt to the Mill; 10 
that unleſs Intellectus Agens grow lazy and idle, 
tis impoſſible ſhe ſhould ever want Intellectual 
Proviſion. 


14. 'Tis 
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14. Tis a ſign Philoſophers are hard put tot 
when they muſt intrench upon the Province of 
Poets, and uſe Fiction for the ſupport of an Hy- 
potheſis. But we have already ruinꝰd ſo much 
of this Romantick Syſtem, that we need now 
only conſider this one rare Expedient, upon 
which they lay the great ſtreſs of it, 2/z. The 
tranſmutation of theſe ſenſible, and as ſuch by 
their own Confeſſion unintelligible Species, in- 
to ſpiritual and intelligible Ideas, by the Ope- 
ration of Intellectus Agens. And here, not to 
be long ingaged in fighting with Wind- mills, 
beſides the general oddneſs and extravagance of 
the Suppoſition, I have theſe few Exceptions 
to offer diſtinctly againſt it. 2112 eoSilgul 
Firſt, It is at leaſt a very ſtrong Preſumption, 
and what cannot but give any conſidering Man 
a jult Prejudice againſt this ſcholaſtick Device 
of an Intellectus Agens, that we are not at all 


conſcious to our ſelves of our having any ſuch 


intellectual Power or Faculty in us, nor of any 
of thoſe ſtrange Operations which are aſeribed to 
it, nor of any of thoſe wonderful Effects which 
are ſuppoſed to be done be it. We are conſci- 
ous of the other Powers and Operations of the 
Soul, tho' we have no Idea of the Soul itſelf. 
We find by Reflection that we Underſtand, 
Will, Senſe, Imagine, Remember, Cc. But of 
this Agency of the Mind in making and forming 
Ideas we have no manner of Conſciouſneſs, tho 
ve enter into our ſelves never ſo often, and re- 
flect upon what paſſes within us never ſo at- 

tentively. 
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tentively. But then that there ſhould be all 
this working in the Soul, and that ſhe ſhould 
have a Power to do ſuch extraordinary Feats, 
and yet know nothing of the Matter, 1s a ve- 
ry ſtrange thing, and in all appearance too 
ſtrange to be true. | 
Again, *Tis againſt the Nature of the Un- 
derſtanding, according to the common Notion 
Men have of it, to makeits own Object : For 
the proper buſineſs of the Underſtanding (as 
the very Name imports) is to — Which 
implies no Agezcy in it, but only what is Imm 
nent, and terminates in itſelf. But as for any 
Tranſient Agency, ſuch as works an alteration 
in the Objet, that belongs not to the Under- 
ſtanding, according to the Notion we have of 
that Faculty, and turther we cannot go. And 
accordingly *tis obſervable, that God himſelf, 
whoſe Underſtanding to be ſure can want no 
Activity that any Underſtanding can have, 1s 
yet hoth repreſented and conceived by us to 
make the World, not by his Underſtanding (a- 
ny otherwiſe than as the Ideas of his eternal 
Wiſdom ſerve him for Exemplars in the forma- 
tion of things) but by his Will or Power. 
Again, As tis againſt theNatareof theUnder- 
ſtanding to exert any Tranſient Agency upon 
theObjeR,ſo certainly it muſt needs be above her 
Power to convert a material Being, tho? but an 
Accident into a Spiritual. Above her Power, 
not only as Underſtanding, but as a created and 
finite Faculty, For this 1s ſucha vaſt . 
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the nature of things, that one cannot well con- 
ceive how it ſhould be ſo much as abſolutely 
Poſſible. But however, if it be Poſſible in it- 
ſelf, we have no reaſon to think it ſhould be ſo 
to ſuch weak impotent Faculties as ours, eſpe- 
cially conſidering that we do not find that we 
have any ſuch Power as this over the nature of 
things in any other inſtance. For the Philoſo- 
phers Stone, as they call it, whereby viler Ma- 
terials are pretended to be turn'd into Gold, 
were it true, is but a Fool to the great Metaphy- 
ſical Elixir, Intelleftus Agens. 

But after all the worſt of it is, That ſuppo- 
fing the Underſtanding were able to work ſuch 
a Change in the nature of things, as to convert 
a material and ſenſible Phantaſm into a ſpiri- 
tual and intelligible Species or Idea ; yet this 
great performance would be to no manner of 
purpoſe, nor turn to any account, as not an- 
ſwering the main End for which it is intended: 
Becauſe thisSpecies after allthe Refinements and 
Purifications which it ſhall be ſuppoſed to have 
1 WJ undergone in this Inreteftual Purgatory, would 
- WI fill be no more at beſt than a Spiritual Acci- 

dent, and fo *tis expreſly call'd by an Orthodox 
- W Author of their own. But then however it 
a might be ſimply Intelligible in itſelf, as an im- 
material Object at large, yet *tis impoſſible it 
n WW ſhould ſerve as an intelligible Species for the 
„ Ferception of other things; ſo that material 
d Objects ſhould be perceived by it, and that be- 
a I cauſe an Accident, tho? Spiritualized, can 
e A a never 
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never repreſent a Subſtance, Which, by the 
way, among thoſe many other Conſidera. 
tions that have been offered by Learned Men, 
may, to very good purpoſe, be applied to ſhey 
the Popiſh Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation to be 
an utter Abſurdity and Impoſſibility upon a 
plain Philoſophical Ground. For here we are 
told, That after the ſubſtantial Converſion of 
the Bread and Wine into the Body and blood of 
Chriſt, the Species of the Bread and Wine re- 
main ; by vertue of which remaining Species, 
that which is really the Subſtance of Chriſt's 
Body appears {till to us as Bread and Wine, But 
now, beſides all that has been ſaid againſt theſe 
Species, it is fatther to be conſidered, that up- 
on the ſuppoſition of this Doctrine, as well as 
by the general Principles of the Men that hold 
it, theſe Elementar) Species muſt be Accidents, 
ſince all that is Salſtantial in the Elements is 
ſuppoſed to become another t hing. For what 
was the ſubſtance of Bread, is now the ſub- 
ſtance of the Body of Chriſt ; and theretore it 
any thing of the Bread remains after the ſub- 
ſtance of it 1s gone, that can be nothing elk 
but the Accidents ; but the Species, they ſay, re- 
main. Therefore *tis plain, that according to 
them theſe Species can be no other than Acci- 
dents. Material ones in their own Original 
Nature, and as they come to our Eyes from the 
Body that ſends them to us; and tho? we ſhould 
ſuppoſe them to be never ſo much Spiritualiz- 
ed atterwards, yet {till they will be but Syn, 
TL 
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tual Accidents, But then I ſay, 'tis impoſſible, 
that theſe Accidents ſhould ſerve as Intelligi- 
ble Species to repreſent Bread and Wine to us; 
ſo that in ſeeing the former we may be truly 
{aid to ſee, or have the appearance of the latter, 
and that for this plain, and even upon their own 
Grounds molt convincing Reaſon ; becauſe an 
Accident, be it Material, or be it Immaterial, 
can never repreſent a Subſtance, as being a fort 
of Entity, according to themſelves, of an Order 
and Nature wholly different from it. | 
15. Well, but after all (to return to the Pro- 
ſecution of our Argument) is there nothin 
then that comes to us from material Objects? 
Yes, no doubt there is a fine and ſubtile Evo- 
lution of Particles which is continually Work- 
ing off from them, that which in the Bodies of 
Animals we call Perſpiration, and in Bodies of 
an Earthy Concretion, Vapour or Exhalation, 
occaſion'd partly by the inteſtin Motion of thoſe 
Particles, and partly by the ſoliciting Motion 
of adjacent or circumambient Bodies, among 
which the menſtruum of the Air, and the heat 
of the Sun may perhaps be of moſt conſidera- 
ble Influence. So that were our Senſes acute 
enough to diſcern it, in all probability moſt Bo- 
dies would be found to have an Atmoſphere 
round about them as well as the Earth. Bur 
then the Efflux of theſe Particles, as was be- 
ore obſerved, muſt needs be very looſe, tus 
multuous and diſorderly, ſo as not to carry the 
Form or Portraiture of thoſe Bodies from whence 
„ . = they 
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they proceed, or if there could be any ſuch 
Form ſuppoſed in theſe Particles, they muſt im. 
mediately loſe it again in their very trajection 
through the Air, whoſe reſiſtence being in- 
creaſed by the ſwiftneſs and pernicity of their 
Motion, would ſo diſturb and. diſmember them 
that they would come to the Eye in quite an. 
other Figure than that wherein they firſt took 
Wing. 

+ 4 Well, but if we open our Eyes ſhall we 
not find yet ſomething elſe to come to them 
from Bodies? Yes there is Light, a certain ſub. 
tile Ethereal Matter that comes to us from Bo- 


dies, not as froma productive Principle, as the 


Species are ſuppoſed to do (unleſs in thoſe B.. 
dies which are Luminous, and then it falls un- 
der the like Conſideration with other ſubſtan- 
tial Emanations or Effuvias) but only as a Tem 
from whence: That is, the Light 1s reflected 
from all ſuch Bodies as by reaſon of the right 
{ituation of their Pores do not tranſmit it, and 
in its return from them meets with our Eyes, 
and ſtrikes them with a nice and moſt delicate 
touch, paſſing through their ſeveral Coats and 
Humours in certain Lines or Chains of fins 
Matter, which we call Rays; ſome of whichgo 
on in their Trajection directly, and others with 
variety of Refraction, according as their fit 
Incidence upon the Surface or outer Coat i 
the Eye (call'd the Cornea) is either Perpend: 
cular or Oblique, till they ſtrike upon the Fila: 
ments of the Optick Nerve, which deduce their 

: | © Original 
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Original from the Brain, and terminate in the 
back-part of the Eye, lining or inveſting the 
bottom of it with that fine membrane which 
is known by the name of the Retina. Here 
the wonderful ſtroke is made upon which ſuch 
great things depend, and to which we owe one 
of the greateſt Pleaſures of our Lives. And 
now Light is at our Journeys end, arrived at 
its non ultra, there being no Part beyond the 
bottom of the Eye of a Contexture diſpoſed to 
tranſmit it any further. But tho? this is as far 
as it can go, yet this is not as much as it can 
40. For by this ſtroke upon the Retina an Im- 
preſſion or Movement is communicated to the 
Brain, which 1s the laſt receiver of all ſenſible 
Impreſſions, and the immediate Organ of Vi- 
ſion as of all the other Senſes. And now Light 
has done all that it can well be conceived to ao, 
and is at the end, not only of its Journy, but of 
its Action too. 

17. Tis true indeed, there is ſomething elſe 
done: For this Movement of the Brain is ac- 
companied with a certain Sentiment, that which 
we call Colour. For as that ſubtile Matter 
which ſtrikes upon the Eye, in its direct Inci- 
dence as it comes from the luminous Body, is 
Light; ſo the ſame ſubtile Matter in its reflex 
Incidence, as it rebounds from other Bodies, is 
Colour ; that is, has the Sentiment of Colour 
conſequent to it. And this Sentiment is alfo 
accompanied with an Idea, which tho? really 
diſtinct from the other, is yet perceived at the 


Aaz ſame 
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ſame time that the other is felt, and the Mind 
is conſcious of both, at the ſame time tliat the 
Eyes are directed to the out ward Object, and 


impreſſed upon by the Light which is reflected 


from it. And this I take to be what we cal 
Seeing. But neither is this Movement the real 
cauſe of that Sentiment; nor is the Light 
which comes to us from Bodies, the Idea of 


thoſe Bodies, or that intelligible Species where. 


by we perceive them. ?Tis true indeed, we 
are ſaid to ſee things by Light; and *tis very 
right, if cas underſtood, We do indeed 


ſee things f Light, as by an Occaſion, in 28 
much as we have an Idea of a material Objed 


preſented to our Minds upon the impreſſion 


which Light makes upon our Eyes, but Light i 


ſelf is not that Idea. 
18. So far from being ſo, that it is not I think 


very conceivable (if I may meaſure other Peo- 


ples Underſtandings by my own) how Light 
ſhould be ſo much. as a material Species, or | 
mage; that is, I mean how the Light that is re- 
fletted to us from any Body, ſhould by that Re- 
flection have its Rays caſt into ſuch a Syſtem as 
to expreſs the Form, or carry a material Re- 
ſemblance of that Body, eſpecially if it be a 


Body variouſly Figured and Organized. For al 


that can be ſuppoſed towards it, I think, 1s 
that Rays of Light ſhould be diſtinctly ſent 
from all the Points of the Object, which we 
{ſhall not be difficult to grant. And then in- 


deed, ſince the Object is ſuppoſed to have its 


Parts 


| 
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parts of an unequal ſituation, ſome of them more 
protuberant, and ſome more depreſſed; the 
conſequence of this will be, that the Rays, as 
they are continued or meaſured from the Eye 
to the Object, will be of an unequal Proten- 
ſion (which, tho? it implies ſome general Ana- 
logy with it, yet this ſeems far from an ex- 
preſs Reſemblance) but ſtill the Rays as they 
are continued from the Object to the Eye, that 
is the extremities of the Rays, which are the 
only parts of them wherewith the Eye is con- 
cerned, will not have that inequality of Inci- 
dence upon the Retina, but will fall upon that 
Membrane in equal lengths as 

upon a level, or * thereabouts. * I ſay dene. 
But now that the Rays of ertremierofthe pe. 
Light, ſo equally incident, ins may perhaps be 
ſhould carry the reſemblance of little incury'd. 

a Body whoſe Parts are fo un- 5 
equally extent, he muſt have a very ſtrong J- 
magination, and ſuch as is very happy in find» 
ing out the ſimilitudes and agreements of Things 
that can conceive. 

19, But (to omit nothing that may deſerve to 
be conſidered) tho? Light be not itſelf the very 
Species or Image of the Bodies it comes from; 
yet may it not do the Office of a Limner or En- 
yraver to delineate or deſcribe the Image of 
them in the bottom of the Eye; ſo indeed we 
ire told by the Optical Men, and accordingly 
that Latitude of the Retina, upon which the 
Rays of Light act, is compared to a Painters 

A 4 4 Cloth, 
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Cloth, and the Conjunction of theſe two Cong 
or Pyramidal Structures of Rays which hay 
the Cryſtallin for their common Baſis, an 
whereof the one has its Point upon the Objed, 
and the other upon the Retina, is call'd the O 
tick Pencil, as being the inſtrument whereh 
the Pictures or Images of things are delineatel 
in the Eye. But now how Light ſhould be: 
ble to delineate any ſuch Images there (tho'it 
be pity Men ſhould be robb'd of ſo pleaſant: 
Conceit) I muſt needs confeſs is to me a ver 
dark Myſtery. For all that can be pretended 
for it is only this, That the Rays that come 
from the divers Points of the reflecting Object 
do fall upon ſo many oppoſite correſponding 
Points of the Retina. But now what's this to 
the delineation ef an Image? For in the fil 
place, tis not, I think, to be conceived, that ſuch 
ſubtile and fine ſpun Threds as thoſe of Light, 
eſpecially when reflected from an Opake Body 
(whereby their force is vaſtly abated from what 
it was in their firſt and direct Incidence as they 
were ſhot forth from their lucid Fountain) 
and after they have paſs*d too through ſo man 
diſferent Mediums in the Eye, and ſuffer'd ſo 
many Refractions, by reaſon of their Diverlity, 
ſhould yet have ſo much force as to make any 
real Print or Impreſſion there. Tho? ſuppo- 
fing they could, yet it is not eaſie to be concelv- 
ed, that from hence ſhould reſult a true Image 
of the Body that reflects them; and that be- 
cauſe of the equality of thoſe Prints, it being 

| no 
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not ſuppoſable that the Prints ſhould carry an 
exact proportion of Depth to the reſpective ex- 
tancy or ſubſidency of the Parts of the Object, 
eſpecially conſidering that oftentimes thoſe 
Parts which are more extant, and ſo by reafon 
of their nearneſs ſhould make a deeper Print, 
may yet, by reaſon of the matter whereof they 
conſiſt, be leſs apt to reflect the Light. So then 
Light cannot delineate the Object upon the Eye 
by way of Sculpture, or as an Engraver. And 
2 if it does it at all, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to do it by way of Peinture, or as a Limner. Not 
as if the ſubſtance of the Light, or that fine 
Matter which comes directly trom the Lumin- 
ous, and by Reflection from the Opake Body, 
weredawb'd off (z{{izeretarl would fay inLatin) 
upon the Retiza, as the Stuff wherewith the 
Limner Paints, is upon the Cloth. That would 
be groſs and ridiculous. But only that the 
Rays {till touching and continually playing up- 
on the Eye, ſhould, by the immediate Contact 
of their Incidence, delineate a Picture there. 
But this is as inconceivable as the other: For 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe a Point able to repre- 
ſent a Line, *tis plain there can be no juſt fi- 
militude between ſo many little Pecks made by 
an equal Incidence upon a plain and organical 
Body, which has Profundity as well as Length 
and Breadth, and ſome of whoſe Parts are more 
extant than others. Neither will the practice 
ot Perſpective rightly conſidered, be able to 
lurniſn them with a pertinent Objection to the 

contrary, 
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contrary. It may perhaps be pretettded, that 
the Lines which are drawn by Painters, haye 
that very Incidence we are ſpeaking of, and 
yet that they are true Images and Pictures 
Organical Bodies, and accordingly we call one 
a Man, and another a Horſe, &c. I grant in. 
deed, that their Incidence is ſuch, but then for 
that very reaſon becauſe it is fo, I deny that 
they are true and perfect Images or Repreſen- 
tations of thoſe things, whoſe Pictures they 
are ſaid to be: And *tis utterly impoſſible that 
they ſhould. And he muſt not underſtand 
what Perſpective means, that ſhall pretend that 


they are. On the contrary, by the very Prin 


ciples of this Science, *tis ſuppoſed, that they 
are not. For tho? Perſpective be ſaid to be an 
Art that teaches to repreſent viſible Objects 25 
they appear to us; yet this is not to be ſo un- 
deritood, as if it did exhibit to us in the very 
Lines themſelves which it ſets before us, a jult 
Image or Repreſentation of the Object, but 
only that it teaches us to trace certain Lines. 
ments after ſuch a manner that they ſhall ap 
pear to our Eyes as the Objects themſelves 
would appear; that is, to expreſs it more di- 
ſtinctly, that ſhall give or excite in us the ſame 
Idea, that the Object itſelf, if preſent, would 
do. For theſe things, as well as all others, are 
ſuppoſed to be ſeen not by themſelves immedi- 
ately, but by their Ideas. But then *tis not the 
Lines themſelves, but that Appearance or Idea 


which I have at the ſenſible view of them, 
Which 
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which is the true and proper Image of the Ob- 
re ect. The Lines themſelves are not even by 
te Principles of Perſpective, wherein Painters 
of Wexhibic Bodies variouſly rifing or ſubſiding up- 
e Non a plain Surface, and are obliged to change 
and commute one Figure for another, to the end 
x that they may appear in their natural Form and 
poſture, as to Paint Circles like Eclipſes, Squares 
by Leg Cc. For indeed Perſpective is in 
this reſpect no better than a mere Cheat, or an 
Art of Deceiving: Not but that the Rules of it 
are Geometrically certain, but that it is an Art 
that teaches to deceive our Eyes, and put a 
n- rick or Fallacy upon the beſt of our Senſes, 
is great Addreſs conſiſting in this, to find out 
n Ways to make things appear otherwiſe than 
3 Wi thcy truly and really are; that is, like the Ob- 
n- Wh iccts, when indeed they are not true Reſem- 
blances of them, and 1o to make us paſs ſuch 

t judgments upon them, as indeed we ought not 
it in ſtrictneſs to make, and which our Reaſon, if 
- {WI vie attend to it, will oblige us to correct. If 
> Wt be ſaid, that tho? theſe Images in the Eye 
cs are not jaſt Images, yet. why may they not 
„re to repreſent as well as thoſe in Perſpective ? 
x MW! 2nfwer firſt, That the Caſes are no way par- 
d bel, there being this difference between them, 
re hat the Images in Per/pettive are not ſuppoſ- 
i- ad to be themſelves the very immediate Objects 
e Ne Viſion (ſince even according to the common 
2 Fhiloſophy, things are ſeen not by themſelves, 
; but by their Species) but only to be the occa- 
| {1100s 
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ſions of our having that Idea which is fo, an 
which is the only true Image that repreſent 
the Object to the Mind. Whereas theſe pre 
tended Images in the Eye, by the general Te 
nor of that Hypotheſis we are now examining 
which holds, that Bodies are perceived 9 
Species that come from them, ſhould be then. 
felves the immediate Object of Perception; an 
that which truly repreſents, as an Idea, which 
they cannot do unleſs they be juſt and perfel 
Images: Nor yet then neither, for Reaſon 
which we ſhall by and by aſſign. But aſte 
all, if you will have theſe ocular Images indeed 
to repreſent as thoſe do in Perſpective (as if the 


repreſent at all they muſt) I ſhall only mini 


you to conſider how that is, and to remember, 
that then tis not the Images, but the Ideas o 
caſioned by them, which are the immediate Ob- 
jects of the Mind, and the true Repreſentz 
tives of what it perceives ; which is to giveu 
the very Point for which we are contend 
ing. 

* But ſuppoſe the Images of things coul 
be thus faithfully and readily drawn upon tix 
Retina by the Pencil of Light (which then 
ſhould have my Vote before a Zewxes or an 4 
pelles, an Angelo, or a Vandike, for the fineſ 
Painter in the World,) yet after all theſe Images 
could not be the immediate Objects of the Mind, 
nor conſequently the true intelligible Species 0! 
Ideas whereby things are perceived, and that 


for the ſame common Reaſon, that the other 
| Species 


* 
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Species before mentioned cannot, viz. becauſe 
of their Corporeity. But beſides the incapacity 
of theſe Images to be the Object of our intel- 
lectual View, that they are not actually and in 
fact the very Images which the Mind ſees, and 
whereby ſhe perceives outward Objects, there 
want not very convincing Reaſons to fatisfie a- 
ny one that will duly conſider them. For if 
theſe Images deſcribed, as is ſuppoſed by the 
Manuſculpture or Peinture of Light in the 
Fund of the Eye, are the very Images which 
we ſee, as they muſt be if by them material 
Objects are perceived ; then ſince we have two 
Eyes, in each of which the Image of the Ob- 


Jed is fuppoſed to be deſcribed (tor you mult 


know Light is a very ready Painter, and can 
as ſoon draw two Pictures as one) we muſt of 
neceſſity ſee two Images, and ſo things would 
appear double to us. Why they do not in fact 
do ſo, there may perhaps be good Reaſons aſ- 
ſigned, but not, I think, upon this Hypotheſis. 
For to reſolve the apparent ſimplicity of Ob- 
xits into the Re- union which the Impreſſions 
made in the Eyes, have afterward in the Brain 
by reaſon of the Coition of the Optick Nerves ; 
by means of which each Optick Axis termi- 
nates in the ſame Point, according to the way 
of Rohault and Legrand, or elſe into the joynt- 
termination of the Axes of Viſion of both Eyes 
in one and the ſame Point of the Object, as 
M. Regis chuſes rather to explain it: I ſay, 
theſe Accounts however otherwiſe n in 

em- 
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themſelves, and worthy of their ingenious Ay 
thors, would yet, I think, be very impertinent. 
ly applied here. Theſe indeed, may, for ough 
I know, be good Reaſons why, notwithſtand. 
ing the duplicity of the Impreſſion we may 
yet have but one ſingle Idea; that is, ſuppoſing 
ſomething elſe to be that Idea, and that the 
Impreſſion is only the occaſion of exciting it 
but it the Images made in the Eye are the ven 
things which we immediately perceive, then 
*tis plain that we muſt have two Ideas upon 
turning our Eyes towards one Object (which is 
what we are to underitand by ſeeing double) 
and that becauſe we ſhall then fee 0 
mages. | 
21. But beſides the double appearance of: 
ſingle Object, 'tis further to be conſidered, that 
if theſe material Images in the Eye are the very 
Ideas which and whereby we ſee and perceive; 
then beſides that things could not be repreſent- 
ed to us either bigger or leſſer than thoſe Images 
which would not only contract but confound 
their appearances, they would alſo appear t0 
us in a contrary Poſture and Situation, Men 
would ſeem to us with their Heads downwat6 
and their Feet upwards, ec. And that becauſe 
theſe Images, ſuppoſing any ſuch to be in the 
Eye, muſt needs be inverted, by reaſon of the 
neceſſary Interſection or Decuſſation of tix 
oblique Rays, whereby that Impreſſion whict 
is made in the lower part of the Eye muſt come 
from the upper part of the Object, and = 
| WIIch 


uſt come from the lower part of the Object; 
and ſo in like manner as to Right and Left, 
s all know who underſtand any thing of the 
aws of Radiation. I ſay thus it muſt be, if 
heſe are the Images which we ſee. But thus 
tis not; and therefore I conclude, that theſe 
re not the Images which, or whereby we 


ee. | 
22, Neither indeed do the Men I am now 


rary, tho? for Reaſons beſt known to them- 
elves, they have been pleaſed to ſet up Light 
or a Limmer; and ſuppoſe the Images of things 
0 be drawn in the Eye by its ſhining Pencil, 
nd ſo as one would think, ſeem to prepare for 
reſolution of Viſion that way, viz. by ſup- 
ding thoſe Images to be the Objects of it; in 
ke manner, as the other Philoſophers ſay of 
heir Species, whether Subſtantial or Intenti- 
nal, yet, when it comes to the pinch, there 
$ not a Man of them that I know of, that is 
o hardy as to pretend that theſe material I- 
nages are the very Images that we ſee; but 
hey begin to talk of other Spiritual Images as 
he true Objects of Viſion, and that which 
enders us 2 ſeeing. And accordingly the 


ice, tho? he is pleaſed in his Dzoptrics to com- 
4 © far with the common Herd of Philoſo- 
ne bers, as to ſuppoſe ſuch Images of things, yet 
at Which is very remarkable) he takes care — 
| et 
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hich is made in the upper part of the Eye, 


oncern'd with, ſay that they are. On the con- 


rat Raiſer and Improver of the Optical Sci- 


| 
| 
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let us know over and over that he thought 


there was no neceſſity of them, either ag tg 


Senſe in general, or Viſion in Particular, In 
which latter he is fo far from ſuppoſing theſe 
Images to be the very Idea which the Soul con. 
templates, that he does not make them to be ſo 
much as the occaſions of it. As indeed there 
was no reaſoh that he ſhould : For if there be 
no need of them as Objects, there will be k{6 
need of them as Occaſions, ſince the Motion 
that are impreſſed upon the Nerves, and h) 
them :derived to the Brain, will ſerve for that 
purpoſe as well as the moſt exquiſite Pictures 
in the World. And accordingly tis into thoſ: 
Motions that he reſolves Viſion, ſuppoſing them 
to ſerve by the inſtitution of Nature, for the 
exciting ſuch and ſuch ſenſes of things in us: 
Wherein, I think he is very much in the right. 
But then, if theſe — Images in the Eye 
are not the very Idea which we contemplate, 
nor yet that whereby it is excited in us; that 
is, if they are neither the Object perceived, 
nor the occaſion of our perceiving it, then to 
what purpofe they ſhould ſerve, is paſt my Skil 
to apprehend. 

23. The ſum then is, we have conſidered the 
ſeveral ways whereby material Objects may be 
ſuppoſed to ſend forth Species, which are re. 
ducible to theſe three; the Ariſtotelian way which 
is by intentional Species; the Epicurean Way, 
which is by ſubſtantal Emanations, and(whicl 
ſeems to be the laſt reſerve of this Hypotheſis) 
| a : 
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the way of the Optical Men, which is by the 
Reflection of Light. And we have further 
ſhewn, that it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that there are any Species or Images ſent forth 
from Bodies the two firſt ways, and that it is 
not intelligible how there ſhould be any in the 
Third. Or ſuppoſing that there are, yet we 
have this ſhewn in common of all of them, that 
tis impoſſible that things ſhould be perceived by 
any ſuch Species. And therefore we may now 
conclude, that the Ideas whereby we perceive 
material Objects, do not come from thoſe Ob- 
jects. I have ſtay'd the longer upon this Mat- 
ter, becauſe it is the moſt commonly received 
Hypotheſis concerning the Origin of our Ideas, 
and withal, by far the moſt Plauſible; and 
ſince it is ſo, I was willing to place it in all its 
Lights; and to give it a full and through Diſ- 
cuſſion in all the ſeveral Branches of it, where- 
by, beſides the laying open a very popular Er- 
ror, we may make this further adyantage, to 
reflect what a flender Foundation in Reaſon 
ſome very common and long authorized Opini- 
ons will be found to have, when they come to 
be examin'd. And conſequently what great 
reaſon we have to examine well every thing that 
we receive, unleſs the Authority upon which 
we receive it beinfallible, and then indeed we 
have only to examine whether that which de- 
mands our Aſſent, be indeed propoſed to us by 
ſuch an Authority, 


Eb 24. 1 
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24. J ſhould now take leave of this Argu- 
ment, but that I find my ſelf fairly invited by 
the occaſion of it, to offer a ſhort Reflection or 
two upon the Principles here laid down, where. 
by we may be aſſiſted to make a better Jud. 
ment than otherwiſe we could well do, upon 
two conſiderable Things. One is the Account 
which Mr. Lock gives of the Origin of our Ideas 
by the Senſes. And the other 1s that celebrat. 
ed Maxim of the Schools, That there is nothing 
in the Underſtanding but what was firſt in the Sen. 
But before I meddle with either of them, ! 
would beg leave only to premiſe, that accord- 
ing to what we have beforediſcours'd, we have 
no Ideas ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking but df 
material Objects. I fay properly ſpeaking : For 
if Idea be taken in a large Senſe only for the 
thing that is thought upon, as tis thought up- 
on, or as it has an Objective being in the Un- 
derſtanding, then indeed we may be ſaid to have 
as many Ideas as there are intelligible Objects, 
ſince whatever we underitand is ſome way oro. 
ther in the Underitanding, and in this Senſe we 
may be ſaid to have an Idea even of God himſel. 
But if Idea be taken according to its ſtrict Pro 
priety, as we have hitherto uſed it, for that 
whereby we perceive any Being, as by its I- 
zelligible Repreſentative ; in this Senſe, I think 
we may truly ay, that we have at preſent 10 
Ideas but of ſuch Beings as are Material. Fo! 
as for Spiritual Beings, ſome of them, viz. Al: 


gels and humane Souls, we do not perceive 1 
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all; and as for thoſe which we do, we perceive 
them as I have ſhewn, not by Idea, but by their 
own immediate ſelves. So that if our Ideas be 
from our Senſes, 'tis only the Ideas which we 
have of Bodies. 

25. This being premiſed, I fay, firſt as to the 
Principle from whence Mr. Lock derives our I- 
deas, that if by our having our Ideas from our 
Senſes, his meaning be, that ſenſible Objects 
do ſend or convey Ideas from themſelves to our 
Minds by the mediation of the Senſes, as the 
molt commonly receiv'd Opinion concerning 
their Original ſuppoles ; I fay, if this be what 
he means (as indeed I once thought, and the 
racher becauſe he expreſſes himſelf much after 
the ame manner as the Schools do whoſe known 
meaning this is, according to that Maxim quo- 
ted by Aquinas from Ariſtotle's 
Metaphylicks, Principium Vo- g 2 2 15 
fre Cognitionis eſt à Senſu) then DEE 
it appears by the whole Tenour of this Diſ- 
courſe, that he has derived our Ideas from a 
flle Original, But if his meaning be, as per- 
haps it may (for indeed his way of expreſſing 
himſelf upon this occaſion is not ſo clear, but 
that one may pardonably miſtake him) that ſen- 
ible Objects do by the Impreſſion which they 
make upon our outward Senſes ſerve to excite 
Ideas in our Minds, ſo that we are beholding 
to them as the occaſions of our having ſuch I- 
deas: I fay, if this be all that he means by pre- 
tending to make Senſe the —__ and —_ 
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of our Ideas, I think there is nothing either ſo 
dangerous, or fo extraordinary in it, but that we 


may, without ſcruple, in great meaſure, alloy 
it him. For tho' our Ideas do not come from 
ſenſible Objects, as any genuine Iſſue or Produti. 
on of theirs, nor are ſo much as the cauſal Re. 
ſult of any of their Impreſſions, yet there i; 


no Abſurdity in ſuppoſing that the Author & 


Nature may eſtabliſha Connexion between cer- 


tain ſenſible Impreſhons, and certain Ideas, 1; 


well as between ſuch Impreſſions and certain 
Senſations. Nay, we find by experience, that 
it is ſo in Fact, that upon the Impreſſions 
ſenſible Objects we have naturally ariſing in vs 
the Ideas of thoſe Objects, as in Seeing, Where 
in, as was before noted, Idea and Sentiment go 


together. Nay, we not only have certain Ideas 


upon certain ſenſible Impreſſions; but theres 
reaſon to think that we cannot ordinarily have 
them without them, as it is again in the caſe oi 
Senſation : So that I very much queſtion if: 
Man had never ſeen a Horſe or a Dog, that 5 
had an Idea of them upon ſuch a certain fenſ- 
ble Impreſſion (for that I call /eezmg) whether 
he would or could ever have had any Idea o 
thoſe Animals. Thus much therefore may be 
granted him, tho? whether it be fo in all our 
deas, may, perhaps, admit of a reaſonable De 
bate, particularly as to the Idea of Extenſion. 
For tho* we cannot have the Ideas of particula! 
Bodies, without ſome impreſſion one time ot 


other received from theſe Bodies ; yet wh 
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the Idea of Matter in general, Inteligible Ex- 
tenſion, be not an Idea always preſent with us, 
independently upon any | Bodily Impreſſion; 
and if ſo, whether again we may not be able 
ſo to modifie it in our Thoughts, as to have the 
Ideas of certain Mathematical Figures, may de- 
ſerve to be conſidered. But however this be 
(for Jam not concern'd much to inſiſt upon it) 
the Author is to be put in Mind, as well as 
thoſe that read him, not to logk upon this (it 
this be his meaning) as any peculiar Hypothe- 
lis, either concerning the Origin or Nature of 
our Ideas, or the manner of our Underſtanding 
by them: For let our Ideas be what they will, 
as to their Nature, or whence they will, as to 
heir true Principle or Cauſe, it may ſtill be 
aid of them, that we ordinarily have them, or 
at leaſt perceive them by our Senſes, according 
to this latter meaning of that Propoſition. And 
accordingly I did not think fit to enlarge the 
Divition laid down concerning the ſeveral ways 
o Humane Underſtanding, or kinds of Ideas 
hereby we underſtand, by the Addition of 
this as an Hypotheſis diſtinct from the: reſt, 
becauſe indeed it is a ſort of a Tranſcendental, 
[00 common to all to be ſet up in oppoſition to 
any, and ſo the Diviſion is compleat without 

It 
26, Come we next to that famous Axiom of 
te Schools, that there is nothing in the Un- 
drſtanding but what was firſt in the Senſe, 
tis has been variouſly diſputed, and may ſtill 
| Bb3 be 
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be ſo without any hopes of coming to a final Iſ. 
ſue of the Queſtion, till the ſenſe of it be better 
ſettled than it is; for I think it is very looſeand 
indeterminate as it ſtands, and conſequently 
very dark and obſcure : But by the light of the 
foregoing Meaſures it will be much clearer 


what Judgment is to be made of it. For if, 


when they ſay there is nothing in the Under. 
ſtanding but what was firit in the Senſe, their 
meaning be that there is nothing in the Under- 
ſtanding but what came firſt from ſenſible 
Objects, and was by them tranſmitted and con: 
vey*d through the Senſes ; that is, through the 


Organs of Senſe to the Mind, *tis apparent by 


the Premiſes, that their Maxim ſo underſtood 
is to be rejected, ſince it is fo far from being 
thus true that every thing that is in the Under- 
ſtanding was firſt in the Senſe ; that indeed, 
according to this meaning, there is nothing in 
the Underitanding that was firſt in the Senſe. 
But if they mean no more than this, that there 
is nothing in the Underſtanding, or to exprels 
it more clearly, that the Underſtanding or 
ceives nothing, but by the occaſion of ſenſible 
Impreſſions; this may in great meaſure be 
allow'd, as was faid in the other inſtance, tho, 
perhaps, not altogether ſo freely or fo far in tl 
caſe as inthe other, becauſe indeed (which 150 
obſeryable importance) this Propoſition is mud 
larger in its extent than the other, that going 
no further than our Ideas, whereas this takes il 
all intelligible Objects, even whatever the Mind 

| | perceiyes 
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perceives. But we perceive. God, tho? we have 


not properly any Idea of him; and it is not ve- 
ry eaſie to conceive: how the Perception of a 
Being that is intimately preſent to our Minds, 
and whom accordingly we perceive by himſelf, 
ſhould depend upon any ſenſible Motions and 


ET [impreſſions made upon the Body. We have al- 


ſo Ideas of pure Intellect as well as of Imagina- 
tion; ſuch I mean as are repreſentatively Imma- 
terial, and ſo ſeem to carry no relation to Matter 
or Motion, ſuch as the Ideas of Order, Truth, 
Juſtice, Goodneſs, Being, &c. with a numerous 
multitude of ſuchAbſtract and purely intelligible 
Objects of Metaphyſical and Moral Conſiderati- 
on. There are alſo eternal Truths which we per- 
ceive, eſpecially thoſe which reſult from theſe 
purely intelligible Ideas; and *tis not ſo very 
congruous to think, that the Perception of theſe 
things ſhould be owing to, or depend upon the 
Impreſſions of Matter, nor indeed that any 
thing elſe ſhould, but only the Ideas of thoſe Bo- 
lies by which the Impreſſion is made. It ſeems 
to be ſutable and proportionable enough, .that 
Bodies, by their ſeveral Motions and Impreſſi- 
ons ſhould ſerve as occaſions to raiſe in us the 
ldeas of themſelves; but that the Perception 
we have of the other intelligible Objects which 
ve no Affinity with Matter or Relation to it, 
[hould depend upon the Impreſſions of it, ſeems 
not ſo congruous or reaſonable to ſuppoſe. As 
It does neither to ſuppoſe, that a thinking Be- 
ing as Man is, and that has at leaſt one intelli- 
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gible Object always intimately preſent with bim 
to think of, ſhould yet have no manner f 
Thought or Perception, but remain as ſtupid a 
a Block of; Marble, ſuppoſing either his Organs 
not to have been diſpoſed for ſenſible Impreſſi. 
ons, or that he has been always in a vacuum 
where no ſuch Impreſſions could be made; which 
yer muſt be maintain'd, if according to this 
atter meaning of the Propoſition, it be uni. 
verſally true, that there is nothing in the Un. 
derſtanding but what was firſt in the Senſe. But 
| however this Matter be determin'd, *tis ſuff- 
cient to our preſent purpoſe, if the Ideas where- 
ow we underſtand, do not come to us from ſn 
fible Objects, which ſeems to have been abun- 
dantly proved, 


— * ” 


CHAP. VIII. 


That the Ideas whereby we under ſtand are 
not the Productions of our own Souls, 


Aving dry'd up that great Fountain 

| of Ideas, which is ſuppoſed to be in 
ſenſible Objects; ſo that there appears no hope 
or poſſibility of our being ever furniſh'd with 
them that way, we are concern'd to carry out 
Inquiry further, and to conſider whether that! 
dead Spring, which fails without, may not pou 
| J 
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bly be found to ariſe within our ſelves ;. that is, 
an ip wo the Ideas, which are the immediate 
Objects of our Thought, and whereby we un- 
derſtand, be not of the Soul's own producing, 
which is the Hypotheſis that comes next in or- 
der to be examin'd, and becauſe it is a very wild 
and extravagant one, and ſuch as has not much 
to fay for itſelf, it will require the leſs room 
ſor its Diſcuſſion. 

2. Indeed of itſelf it hardly deſerves any; for 
when things are apparently true or falſe, there 
is no need of either proving or diſproving them. 
But however ſince this is at leaſt one conceiy- 
able way of accounting for the manner of Hu. 
mane Underſtanding, by ſuppoſing that the I- 
deas whereby we underſtand are produced by 
our own Souls, 'tis fit and reaſonable, if not 
out of regard to the Hypotheſes, yet at leaſt to 
do juſtice to our Toons that it ſhould be con- 
lidered among the reſt. And to ſhew that it 
cannot poſſibly be a true account concerning the 
Origin of our Ideas, I ſhall briefly lay the Re- 
jutation of it upon theſe two diſtin& Grounds. 


1/7, That the Soul has no power of producing 
the Ideas of thoſe things which ſhe perceives. 


2aly, That ſuppoſing ſhe had ſuch a Power, 


yet ſhe would never ule it for the Production of 


3. Firſt 


— 
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| 3: Firſt the Soul has no ſuch Power. Tj; 
indeed very ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould and we 
know nothing of it, as was obſerv'd in the caſt 
of Intellectus Agens. And tis again very ftrangy, 
that any ſhould ſo far forget themſelves, and 
the infirmity of their Nature, as to aſcribe 4. 
ny ſuch Power to her. That which makes Men 
ready to do fo, as Mr. Malebranche well ob. 
ſerves, is the ordinary Conjunction of our Idezs 
with our Wills. Men have no ſooner a Mind 
to think of ſuch things, but the Ideas of then 
are preſent with them ; whence they are ready 
to conclude, that 'That Will of theirs which ge 
nerally accompanies the preſence of theſe Ideas 
is the true cauſe of them, in vertue of that ge. 
neral Principle ſo ordinary with moſt People, 
that what is Concomitant with any effect, 5 
the Cauſe of it, ſuppoſing the true Cauſe to be 
unknown. Whereas if Men would not be ſo 
haſty and precipitous in their Judgments; the 
moſt that can be concluded from this ordinary 
Concomitancy of Ideas with our Wills, is only 
that according to the Order and Inſtitution d 
Nature, our Will is ordinarily neceſſary to tie 
having thoſe Ideas, and not that it is the tru i 
Cauſe of them. | 
4. But that the Soul has no Power to pro- 
duce its Ideas Mr. Malebr anche ſhews, becauſe 
ſuch a Production (however mollify*d or qual 
lify*d by thoſe that Patronize this Opinion) 154 
ſtrict and proper Creation, and that becauſe 


theſe Ideas are true Realities, as having real Pro- 
perties, 
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perties, and as being really different one from 
another, and as repreſenting things that are 
wholly different. For 'tis plain that nothing 
can have no Propriety; that one nothing can- 
not differ from another nothing, and that no- 
thing cannot repreſent ſomething. To which 
another Conſideration may be added no leſs con- 
vincing than any of theſe, and that is, that I- 
deas are the Objects of our Thought, and that 
which formally terminates the intellectual View 
of the Mind ; and therefore it they be not tru- 
ly and properly Realities, then ?tis plain, that 
nothing is the Object of our Thoughts, and ac- 
cordingly when we think we think upon no- 
thing, and ſo I have thought upon nothing all 
this while, which, if I miſtake not, is the fame 
as to ſay I have not thought at all. This Con- 
ſideration Mr. yet „ 
touches upon * elſewhere, f PIT Sat” 
and expreſſes thus. I think VF" YT 
upon a great many things, upon a Number, upon 4 
Circle, upon a Houſe, upon ſuch and ſuch Beings, 
upon Being itſelf. Therefore all this is, at leaſt at 
the time when 1 think upon them. Aſſaredly when 
I think upon à Circle, upon u Number, upon Being, 
or upon Infinite, or upon ſuch a Finite Being, I per- 
cerve Realities. For if the Circle, which I per- 
ceive, were nothing, then in thinking upon it, 1 
ſbould think upon nothing. 1 
5. Tis to be attended here for the right un- 
derſtanding of this, that there is no neceſſity 
that Whatever is thought upon ſhould be N real 
8 Ome- 
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ſomething in itſelf, Indeed when we think 
upon God, it follows that he muſt needs be ſo, 
and that becauſe, as we have ſhewn, he is per. 
ceived by himfelf, and therefore he mult be in 
himſelf, or elſe he could not be perceived at 
all, But as to other Beings there is no neceſſity 
from their being thought of, that they ſhould 
be ſomething real in themſelves. No, in this ſenſe 
I can think upon things that are not, that is, 
that are not in themſelves; and J actually do 
ſo when I think upon a perfectly right Line or 
Circle, And *tis certain that God thought up- 
on his Creatures before they were, or elſe they 
would never have been. But however tis 
neceſſary to affirm, that whatever I think of 
muſt be a real ſomething, one way or other, ei- 
ther in it ſelf, or in its Idea, or elſe tis plain, 
that I think upon nothing. Nay, it is neceflary 
that it muſt be real in its Idea, or that the Idea 
be real in it ſelf, and that becauſe *tis the Idea 
that is the immediate, and indeed, in ſtrictneßs, 
the only proper Object of Thought, and there- 
fore the Idea muſt really be, or be ſomething 
real, or elſe *tis plain again, that I think upon 
nothing. Tis plain then, that our Ideas have 
a true Reality, and therefore the Production oi 
them would be noleſs than a true and prope! 
Creation: And therefore unleſs we will be ſo 
impiouſly vain in our Imaginations, as to aſ- 
ſume to our ſelves a Creative Power, we m 

not pretend to an Ability of producing our I- 


deas. And indeed he muſt have a very empty 
f | __ Under- 
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Underſtanding, that ſhall think that way to 


{urniſh it. No, if we were not to ſee but by 


ſtriking a Light to our ſelves, we muſt for ever 
be in the Dark, Which State, tho? leſs pleaſing, 
would yet perhaps be more ſafe than to be the 
Authors of our own Light, 1t being much to be 
fear'd that Man who is already fo apt to be puf- 
ſed up with that Knowledge which conſiſts on- 
ly in the Contemplation and Perception of I- 
(eas, would have too great a Temptation to 
Pride, if thoſe Ideas, which are the Objects of 
his Underſtanding, were alſo the Creatures of 
his Will. 

6. But beſides the general Impotency and 


Diſability of Man to Create, there is another 


more peculiar Conſideration that may be added 
to ſhew, that he cannot poſſibly produce the I- 
deas whereby he underitands, and that is be- 
cauſe they are not in themſelves of a producible 
Nature: For whatſoever is produced is Tem- 
porary and Contingent, and Mutable. But the 
ideas whereby we underſtand, whatever they 
may be in the preciſe Speciality of their Nature 
(which is not yet to be determin'd) are for cer- 
tain in the General, Neceſſary, Eternal and 
limmutable, as being (as we have ſhewn) the 
12s of Science, and the only ſtable Ground 
and Foundation, which it has for its Stay and 
Support, And therefore again we cannot pro- 
duce them, and that becauſe they are abſolutely 
improducible. Which Argument, by the way, 
will hold as well to ſhew that they cannot be the 

„ Product 
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Product of external Objects, or material Being; | 
nay, it will ſerve as well to ſhew that they 4 ME 
not fall under the productive Power even gf 
God himſelf, nor have any cauſal dependant: 
upon his Will. And ſince eternal Truths ar 
the relations of theſe Neceſſary, Eternal and 
Immutable Ideas, it may hence be further in- 
fer'd, that they alſo are no more capable of be. 
ing made or produced by God, or of having a 
ny ſuch dependance upon his Will, than the 6 
ther. Which Remark here naturally offers it 
ſelf againſt the Carteſian Notion of the Poſitivi. 
ty of Truth. But to come back again to the 
Point in hand, that we have no power to pro- 
duce our Ideas, we may be ſufficiently ſatisfel 
by experimental Reflection. Since, if we had 
a power to bring them into Being, we mult (. 
Fortiori) retain the ſame Power over them when 
they are in Being, and ſo mult be able to change 
and alter them: But we find we cannot alter 
them, or make them any otherwiſe than they 
are. Whence we may again conclude, that we 
neither do nor can produce them. But after al, 
to what purpoſe ſhould we produce them, fince 
there can be no Production of them, but what 
preſuppoſes them? Which leads me to ob- 
ſerve, 

7. 2dly, That tho? the Soul ſhould be allow 
a Power of producing her Ideas, yet *tis reaſon- 
able to think it ſhould be a dormant and un- 
active Power, ſince ſhe would never uſe it for 
the Production of them. This Mr. Malebrancht 
| 3 handſomely 
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painter: For, ſays he, even as a Painter, how 
Lillful ſoever in his Art, cannot repreſent an 
nimal which he never ſaw, and of. which he 
neyer had any Idea: So a Man cannot form an 
Idea of an Object, if he does not know it be- 
fore ; that is to ſay, if he has not already an Idea 
fit, which does not depend upon his Will. 
But if he has already an Idea of it, then he 
knows that Object, and { has no occaſion to 
ſorm a new Idea of it. From whence he in- 
fers, that 'tis therefore in vain to attribute to 
he Soul a Power of producing its Ideas. And 
[ think very juſtly; for when the Power is 
vithout us, the aſſerting of it muſt needs be 
vithout Reaſon. | | 
8. This laſt Argument wants not ſo much a- 
ny further Confirmation as a little clearing, 
that ſo the full force of it may the better appear. 
In order to which 'tis to be obſerv'd, that Mr. 
Malebranche ſeems to take Idea here Relatively, 
or according to its Ideal or Repreſentative Be- 
ing, when he argues, that the Mind cannot 
make an Idea of an Object, whereof it has al- 
ready no Idea, any more than a Painter can 
draw a Picture of an unknown Creature. And 
thus indeed he Reaſons rightly. But the Ar- 
gument might have A otherwiſe, and 
will hold as well of Idea abſolutely conſider'd, 
or according to that reality of Being which it 
has in itſelf, without reſpect to any thing out 
0! itſelf, And we may as well ſay, _— 
n 


bandſomely illuſtrates by the Similitude of a 
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Mind cannot form an Idea without havin 
ſome Idea of what it forms; that is, that 
cannot form an Idea without having an Idea 
that Idea; as that it cannot form an Idea of z. 

ny Object without having an Idea of that ur 
ticular Object. And then as if the Mind hy 
already an Idea of that Idea ſhe is to male 
there will be no need of making it even, x 
the Argument runs the other way: So that! 
dea at leaſt, which is the Model of her Work, 
muſt be ſuppoſed as always pre- exiſtent toit 
and ſo cannot be effected by it. The Reſult d 
which put together, will reſolve into this double 
Conſequence, that the making of the ſecond]. 
dea is fiperflucus, and that the making of the 
firſt is impoſſible. Either of which, but eſpecially 
both together, is, I think, a ſufficient Ground 
whereon to lay the weight of this Concluſion, 
That the Ideas whereby we underſtand, are not tis 
Produttions of our own Souls, 
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CHAP. IX. 


T hat the Ideas whereby we underſtand 
are not Created in us by God. 


I, Hen Natural and Humane Means fail,tis 

both Natural and Ordinary to have re- 
courſe to a ſupernatural Cauſe. And therefore 
ſince our Ideas, as we have ſhewn, are not de- 
rived to us from material Objects, nor yet are 
of our own producing, it may be proper in the 
next place to enquire whether they may not be 
produced in us by God, whether the Author of 
our Natures be not alſo the cauſe of our 
Ideas? 

2. This is the Cauſe which Men often neg- 
let and overlook when they ſhould reſolve 
things by it, and as often fly to it when they 
ſhould act, when things are otherwiſe account- 
able. God indeed is the cauſe of our Senſations, 
and there is a neceſſity of reſolving them into 
the ſettled and ſtanding Order of his efficacious 
Will, if we will give any intelligible account 
of them. But as for our Ideas, as they are of 
a very different Conſideration in themſelves, ſo 
do they require a very different Reſolution, It 
may indeed be no inconſiſtent Thought to ſup- 
pole, in the general, that God who made us 
thinking and intelligent Creatures, ſhould ſome 


way or other furniſh us with thoſe Ideas where- 
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by we think and underſtand (which is all that 


Wie want them, that is, as often as we think or 


M. Malebranche ſhews from the infinite variety 


an Ellipſis, there can be no doubt but that ve 


— — * 
\ 


the height of it may be augmented or diminiſh 


ing always the ſame, *tis plain we may conceive 


number of Triangles, tho? we cannot W 


is reaſonable in this Sappoſition) but that this 
ſhould be by the way of an efficient Cauſality, a 
by producing or creating Ideas in us, is, I think, 
a very groſs and unphiloſophical Thought, as 
will diſtinctly be made appear by conſidering, 
that if our Ideas are produced by God, either 
they muſt be once for all concreated with uy, 
or they muſt be created occaſionally whenever 


would think of any Object. But neither of 
theſe is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, Ergo, &c. 
3. That the firſt of theſe is not rea ſonable 


and multiplicity of Ideas, Which muſt needs be 
ſuppoſed in proportion to the like variety and 
diverſity of Things in the World. But he con- 
fines himſelf to the conſideration of ſimple F. 
gures, whereof it is certain that the number 
infinite. Nay, if we inſtance in one only, 2 


may conceive an infinite number of different 
kinds of them, only by conſidering, that one 
of its Diameters may be lengthen'd out to in. 
finity, while the other continues always the 
ſame. So in like manner as to a Triangle, finct 


infinitely, that ſide which is the Baſis remain. 


infinite kinds of them too: Yea, as he obſerve, 
the Mind does in ſome ſort perceive this infinite 
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but a very few of them, nor can we at the ſame 
time have particular and diſtinct Ideas of many 
Triangles of different kinds. But however tis 
to be Remarked, that this general Idea which 
the Mind has of this number of Triangles of 
livers kinds does ſuffice to prove, That if we 
don't conceive all theſe different Triangles by 
particular Ideas: In one word, if we compre- 
hend not Infinite, 'tis not from defect of Ideas, 
or that Infinite is not preſent to us, but only for 
want of Capacity and Extention of Mind. For 
if a Man ſhould apply himſelf to conſider the 
Properties of all the different kinds of Triangles, 
ho he ſhould continue this Study to all Eter- 
ty, he would never want new and particular 
Ideas, but his Mind would be wearied to no 
purpoſe. What is ſaid of Triangles may alto 
as he obſerves) be applied to Figures of Five, 
ix, a Hundred, a Thouſand, or ten Thou- 
and Sides, and ſo on to Infinity. But now 
lays he) if the Sides of a Triangle having in- 
lite Relations one with the other, make Tri- 
ngles of infinite kinds; *tis eaſie to ſee that 
our, five, or a thouſand ſided Figures are ca- 
able of admitting much greater Differences, 
nce they are capable of a greater number of 
lelations and Combinations of their ſides, than 
mple Triangles are. So then he concludes that 
Mind has an infinite number of Ideas, nay, 
ut it has as many infinite numbers of Ideas as 
ere are different Figures to be conſidered ; ſo 
it ſince there is an infinite number of different 
= Figures, 
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Figures, it is neceſſary that the Mind, if *twer 
only for the knowledge of Figures, ſhould har 
an infinitely infinite number of Ideas. 

4. But now in the firſt place 'tis not at al 
probable (as our Author obſerves) that G00 
ſhould Create ſo many things with the Mind d 
a Man. Eſpecially conſidering that there js; 
more ſimple and eaſie way of accounting fy 
this Matter: For as God always acts by th 
molt {imple ways, it does not ſeem reaſonahl 
to admit the Creation of an infinite number 
Beings for the explaining how we know (þ 
jects, ſince this difficulty is reſolvable in a mor 
eaſie and natural way. And indeed I mu 
needs ſay, that this Coxcreation of ſuch numbe 
leſs numbers of Ideas with us, is ſo extran 
gant and romantick a Notion, that as tis. 
nough to ridicule the Doctrine of Creation, k 
riouſly to propoſe it; ſo if there be any otit 
poſſible, or at leaſt tolerable Account to beg 
ven of the manner of Humane Underſtandin 
the very oddneſs and improbability of the fi 
poſition, wouid be enough to forbid one to ti 
up with tllis. 

5. But indeed there is more than a high | 
probability (tho? our Author here takes nol 
tice of any more) that lies againſt this Hyp 
theſis, as we ſhall ſee by and by. In the me 
time let us obſerve with him 24/y, That tho 
ſhould ſuppoſe the Mind to have a Stock or 
gazine of Ideas, in all the abundance requil 
tor the Perception of things, yet it would! 

exceed 
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exceeding difficult to explain how the Soul 
could make choice of them for the repreſenta- 
tion of them to herſelf; for inſtance, how. ſhe 
could perceive the Sun when it was preſent to 
the Eyes of the Body. For ſince the Sun does 
not impreſs any Image of itſelf upon the Brain, 
or at leaſt (to ſpeak with our Author) the Image 
which it impreſſes there does not at all reſemble 
the Idea which we have of it; nay, even ſince 
the Soul does not perceive ſo much as the move- 
ment which the Sun makes in the bottom of 
the Eye and in the Brain, it is not to be con- 
ceived that it ſhould exactly Divine, among 
ſuch an infinite number of Ideas, which it mutt 
repreſent to itſelf to imagine, or to ſee the Sun. 
do that I think there is good reaſon why this 
Hypotheſis, which accounts for the manner of 
Humane Underſtanding in the way of Concrea- 
tin of Ideas, ſhould be rejected, partly becauſe 
of the utter improbability that God ſhould 
Create ſuch a multitude of Beings with eyery 
Humane Soul, and partly becauſe it is ſo very 
unconceivable how ſhe ſhould be able upon all 
vccations ſo readily to apply them to her uſe, it 

e had ſuch a ſtock of them concreated with 
her. To all which I would add this further 
Conſideration, whether theſe Concreate Ideas 
pre not the ſame with what they call Ianate I- 
eas, and conſequently whether thoſe Argu- 
wnts which prove againſt the one, are not e- 
ally concluſive againſt the other. 


Ee 6. But 
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6. But now as to the Occaſional way of Crea. 
tion, that is, that God ſhould Create ever Mo. 
ment as many new Ideas as we perceive diffe. 
rent Objects; this, if not too extravagant to he 
ſeriouſly held, is yet certainly much too extrz- 
vagant to need to be ſo refuted. But yet hoy: 
ever (asM. Malebranche notes) it has already had 
its Confutation in the ſormer, and may be fur. 
ther convinced of Falſhood by this peculiar 
Conſideration, That it is neceſſary that at al 
times we actually have in us the Ideas of al 
things, ſince at all times we can will to think 
of all things, which we could not do it we di 
not already perceive them Confuſely, that is t 
ſay, if an infinite number of Ideas were not 
preſent to our Mind: For we cannot will to 
think of an Object utterly unknown, or where: 
of we have no Idea. The Argument is a littl 
involv'd, and therefore we will make it mor 
explicit by reducing it to form; which is thi, 


If at all times we actually have in us the | 
deas of all things, then Ideas are not Cret: 
ed in us every moment that we think. 


But at all times we actually have in us the 
deas of all things; 


Therefore Ideas are not Created in us eva 
moment that we think. 
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The Major or Conſequence is plain and clear. 
The Minor is proved thus. 


If at all times we can will to think of all 
things, then at all times we actually have 
in us the Ideas of all things : 


© - * * a * 


But at all times we can will to think of all 
things; 


Therefore at all times we actually have in us 
the Ideas of all things. 


The Conſequence, which is the only dubitable 
part, is again proved by this Enthymeme. 


We cannot will to think of what is utterly 
unknown to us, or whereof we have no 
manner of Idea. 


And therefore if at all times we can will to 
think of all things, 'tis plain, that at all 
times we actually have in us the Ideas of 
all things. | 


— 
CY 


And ſo to return; if we have always actual- 
in us the Ideas of all things, then by vertue 
bt the Conſequence of the firſt Syllogiſm, the 
eas of them are not Created in us every mo- 
ent as we have occaſion to think of them; 
ylich was the point to be proved in this ad 
art of the Argument. And then ſince our 
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Ideas are neither concreated , nor yet occaſi- 
onally created, it follows that they are not 
created at all, which was the Point to beproy- 
ed in the whole. "IK 
7. This Argument proceeds from the rem. 
val of all the Species to the removal of the 
Kind, that is, from ſhewing the Abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing our Ideas to be Created by God, thus, 
or thus, to the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing them to 
be Created by him at all. But there is a ſhot. 
ter and more demonſtrative way of proving 
this general Concluſion, that our Ideas are not 
Created by God, and that is, becauſe they are 
not in themſelves of a creable Nature. Were 
they at all Created, I ſhould not doubt to at- 
tribute the Creation of them to God, as think 
ing it more reaſonable that they ſhould be his 
Creatures than ours. But indeed they are not 
at all Created, nor at all capable of being ſo, 
and that for the reaſon before-mentioned, be- 
cauſe they are Neceſlary, Eternal and Immu- 
table, which no Creature can poſſibly be, 2 
involving init both Novelty, Contingency, and 
Mutability of Being. Mutability, becauſe the 
Omnipotent Cauſe that gives it Being, cannot 
want Power to change the manner of it. Cor 
tingency, becauſe God being abſolutely Perfed 
in himſelf, and ſufficient for his own Happr 
neſs, cannot be under any neceſſity of pro 
ducing any thing out of himſelf, and fo the 
Creature cannot be a neceſſary Emanation from 
him. And laſtly, Novelty of Being, * — 
2 1 becaule 
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i- becauſe to Create being to produce out of no- 
ching, it muſt be of the reaſon of Creation that 
bot Being ſhould go before Being, or that what 

is Created ſhould firſt be nothing, or firſt not 
„be, and conſequently if it ever be, it muſt be- 
gin to be, and ſo cannot be Eternal. Creation 
then is inconſiſtent with Eternity, and conſe- 
quently, that which is Eternal cannot be Crea- 
ted. And accordingly for this Reaſon it is 
that we may conclude the Generation of the 
World not to be a proper Creation, becauſe it is 
Eternal; and ſo alſo the Word itſelf may be con- 
cluded not to be a Creature, but truly and eſ- 
entially God; for the ſame Reaſon, even as 
ſome of the ancient Fathers are obſerved to have 
argued. 


CHAP. 
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ner 
T hat the Ideas whereby we under ſtaul 


are not the Perfections or Modalitie 
of our own Souls. Or that the Maud 
does not percerve things by Contem, 
plating her own Per fections or Ms 


dalities. 


E have now made a conſiderable Pro. 

greſs in the ſearch of thoſe Idea 
whereby we underſtand, which we have ſought 
both far and near, both at home and abroad, and 
there remain now not many Fields more which 
we have not beatey. But before we go any fur- 
ther, let us return once more to ourſelves, and 
ſee whether the Mind needs any thing elſe but 
it ſelf for the Perception of Objects, whetherit 
does not perceive them in itſelf, or if you will by 
itſelf, by conſidering or contemplating the Per. 
fectioas of her own Eſſence, and ſo whether 
thoſe Perfections may not be the Ideas where: 
by we underſtand. Perhaps after all this it 
may be, and therefore let this be our next En: 
quiry, leſt, as it happens in ſome other caſes, 
we ſeck that intellectual Light abroad which 
we have in our ſelves; like the Man who with 
a great deal of care and diligent Circumſpedt 
; | | of 


1. 
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on looks about after the Candle which he has 
al the while upon his own Head. 

2. This indeed is very much our caſe in the 
Buſineſs of Senſation. Here we are either ſo ig- 
gorant or fo forgetful of our ſelves as to ima- 
zine that Heat, that Sweetneſs, that Colour 
(with other ſenſible Qualities as they are call'd) 
to be ſomething really inherent in the things 
that are without us, which indeed are only in 
our ſelves, as being no other than certain Modi- 
fcations of our own Spirits, exiſting ſometimes 
Ein one State or Manner af Being, and ſome- 
times in another. For indeed (ſo great is the 
Capacity of our Souls) our Senſations are all 
within our ſelves, and there it is that the Mind 
really perceives them, tho* by a confuſe and 
falſe Judgment, ſhe is apt to fancy that ſhe per- 
ceives them in the Objects that are about her. 
But ſhe cannot perceive them where they are 
not. She perceives them therefore in her ſelf, 
and that becauſe they are of a very difterent 
Nature from our Ideas, as repreſenting nothing 
to the Mind that is without, reſembling them- 
ſelves, and as being indeed no other than Mo- 
difications of the Mind itſelf, as Mr. Male- 
branche well remarks. Here therefore we need 
go no further than our ſelves, and that becauſe 
they are of our ſelves, and in our ſelves, and 
even our very ſelves, as being only modaliy di- 
ſtinct from us: For Pleaſure and Pain, &c. dif- 
fer no otherwiſe from us, than as we our ſelves 
iu one State or Manner of Being differ from 
our 
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our ſelves in another State or Manner of Being 
As to our Senſations then the Caſe is clear that 
they are all in the Soul itſelf, and there it i 
that we are to look for them, and not go x 
broad for that which we have at home, or ſeel 
our ſelves out of our ſelves. And here, if any 
where, that of the Poet is of remarkable im 
portance. 


Mete Quæſiveris extra. 


But now whether it be ſo as to our Ideas 
which repreſent ſomething anſwerable and cor 
reſponding to them out of the Mind; that i, 
whether theſe Ideas be in the Mind as our Sen. 
ſations are (for that they are in ſome ſenſei 
the Mind, as being the immediate Objects of i, 
is readily granted) that is, whether they are tie 
Perfections of it; ſo that we need only confult 
our ſelves, or the ſeveral eſſential Degrees d 
our own Being to repreſent things to us that at 
without us, and ſo may be ſaid toperceive thing 
in our ſelves, and to fee by our own Light, b 
quite another Queſtion, and that becauſe our 
Ideas are very different from our Senſations. 

3. Tis true indeed, that this is the moſt pet 
fect and moſt independent way of Underftanding 
And therefore if no leſs than that will content 
us, and we have fo much of the Lauciferian Am 
bition, as to aſpire to be like to the moi 
High, wecannot take a more compendious 0! 
eftectual method to compaſs it, than by aſſum- 


ing 
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ing to our lelves a privilege of underſtanding 
things in this manner. For *tis moſt certain 
that this is the Divine way of Underſtanding. 
Cod ſees all things in himſelf (as 
we have ſhewn in the former Page 155. 
part of this Theory) and there- 
ſore muſt be concluded to have the Ideas of all 
things in himſelf, and the Ideas whereby he un- 
derſtands them, are no other than the Eſſen- 
tial Perfections of his own Mind; that is, the 
Mind of God, as Intelligent, underſtands things 
by contemplating the ſeveral Perfections of the 
ſame Divine Mind as Intellzgible; fo that he un- 
derſtands things not by any proper Species of 
theirs diſtinct from himſelf, ON by his own Et- 
ſence (according to the expreſs Doctrine of A- 
quinas) and ſo is ſufficient to himſelf for his 
Knowledge as well as Happineſs, being his own 
intelligible as well as Beatifick Object. Tis 
highly Decorous that it ſhould be ſo, and indeed, 
abſolutely neceſſary that it uſt be ſo, For in 
ſhort, God mult have the Ideas of all things be- 
tore he made them, or elſe he could never have 
made them, and thoſe Ideas, however formall 
diſtinguiſhable, muſt have a real Identity wich 
himſelf, and that becauſe before the Creation 
of things, we can ſuppoſe nothing to have been 
in actual Being but himſelf, Or, 
as Mr. Malebranche is pleaſed to 
expreſs it, It is certain that there | 
was none but God only before the World was Creat- 
ech and that he could not make it without Now 
reage 
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ledge and without Idea; and that conſequently thoſe 
Ideas which God had of the World are not at all 4 
ferent (T ſuppoſe he means diverſe) from himſelf. 
It is then clear, that this is and muſt he es 
way of underſtanding things, to ſee them in 
himſelf, by contemplating the ſeveral intelligj. 
ble Perfections of his own omniform Eſſence. 
For as all things are in God Secundum modum 
Intelligibilem, after an Intelligible manner, as 4. 
quinas ſpeaks, by thoſe intelligible PerfeCtions of 
his which repreſent them: So theſe intelligible 
Perfections of his Efſence are the very Ideas 
whereby he underſtands them. So that if our 
aim be to climb ſo high upon the Tree of Know- 
ledge as to be as God, this I confeſs is indeed 
our ready way for it. But then methinks that 
very Conſideration ſhould ſtrike an awful Re- 
verence into it, and as a flaming Sword deterr 
us from breaking in upon it. We ſhould look 
upon this way of underitanding as Sacred, and 
think it not only a proud, but a ſacrilegious Hy. 
potheſis to pretend to it. And indeed I muſt 
needs ſay, that were there no other Argument 
to forbid its Admiſſion, that this 1s God's way 
of underſtanding is to me a juſt Prejudice that 
it cannot be ours, ſince we are removed from 
him at ſo vaſt a diſtance, that our Ways are 
not as his Ways, nor yet our Thoughts as his 
Thoughts. 

4. But the Matter is capable of a ſtronger in- 
forcement. For beſides the great Decency and 
Reaſonableneſs that the moſt perfect way of 

| | Underſtanding 
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Underſtanding ſhould be appropriated to the 
moſt perfect Being, we may further conſider 
with M. Malebranche, that ſince we are Finite, 
we do not contain in our ſelves all Beings, as 
God does whom we may call univerſal Being, or 
imply He that is, even as he ſtiles himſelf, And 
therefore ſince the Mind of Man can know all 
Beings, even Infinite Beings, and does not con- 
tain them; this is a certain proof that it does 
not ſee their Eſſence in itſelf. For the Mind 
does not only perceive ſometimes one thing and 
ſometimes another ſucceſſively, but it actually 
perceives Infinite, tho? it does not comprehend 
it, as was obſerv'd before. So that not being 
actually Infinite, nor capable of infinite Modi- 
fcations at once, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
it ſhould ſee in itſelf that which is not in it 
ſelf, Whence it is plain, that it does not ſee 
the Eſſences of things by contemplating its own 
Terfections, or by modifying itſelf after a diffe- 
rent manner. | 

5. This laſt Expreſſion puts me in mind of 
another way which this Hypotheſis of ſeeing 
things in our ſelves has in reſerve, whichis that 
the Ideas whereby we underſtand, are no other 
than the Modalities of our own Souls, or that 
the Modalities of the Soul are eſſentially repre- - 
ſentative of Objects that are different from it; 
ſo that the Soul thinks or repreſents things to 
herſelf only by modifying her own Subſtance 
averſly, ſometimes after one manner, and 
pmetimes after another. Whether the * 

0 
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of that old ſaying, Intelleci as Intelligendo fit ( 
nia, that the Mind by (or rather in) Unde 
ſtanding becomes all things, might not hay 
ſome confuſe Parturiency of this Notion in the 
Thoughts, I leave to be confider'd. But ify 
cannot find this Notion in the ancient Schoy 
let us go tothe Sorbonne; for there we have 
Arnauld in his Book of true and falſe Ideas (x 
learn from the Anſwer to it, not having t 
Book itſelf by me) appearing openly and expre 
ly for it. Which ſhews how natural the van 
of affecting Self- ſufficiency and Independence 
to Man, how loath he is to go out of himſelfſ 
his Ideas, how willing to advance himſelf in 
a condition of Reſemblance with God, and t 
be ſome way or other an Iztelligible Worldt 
himſelf. And fince he cannot be fo by tl 
ſtanding eſſential Perfections of his Natun 
which is apparently too limited to compreken 
in itſelf, whatever is in the material or enki 
World, rather than fail, he will make an Inte 
lectual Proteus of his Soul, and ſuppoſe it 0 
the different forms or manners of Being which 
takes to itſelf, to repreſent ſuch Objects as 
out of itſelf. | 
6. But this is plainly to confound the molt 
ſtinct things in the World, our Sexſations wit 
our Ideas. It is true indeed, that our Senfat 
ons, as repreſenting nothing to the Mind t 
is either out of it, or diſtinct from it, are real 
no other than certain Modalities of the Soul, 
(ſince Modes do not differ as to the thing 1 


r, . or 
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the Subſtance whoſe Modes they are) no other 
than the very. Soul itſelf, exiſting thus, or thus, 
according to the ſeveral manners of Being where- 
of it is capable. But the caſe is far otherwiſe as to 
our Ideas. They, as repreſenting to us real Beings 
that are without the Soul and diſtinct from it, 
cannot be the Modalities of the Soul. Andthat 
firſt of all for this plain Reaſon, becauſe no 
Modality can repreſent any ſuch Beings, any 
more than an Accident can repreſent a Sub- 
ſtance, as was ſaid before. And accordingly - 
we find that Pleaſure and Pain, &c. do not re- 
preſent any thing but themſelves. 

7. But beſides we contemplate our Ideas as 
ſomething that is itſelf diſtinct from us, as well 
25 Repreſentative of what is ſo. As is plain 
in the Ideas which we have of Extenſion, or of 
certain Figures, as ſuppoſe a Circleora Square, 
or of certain Bodies, as ſuppoſe the Sun. That 
Idea which I have when I look towards the Sun, 
or, if you will, that Sun which I immediately 
ſee (for as for the material Sun that is not viſi- 
ble by it ſelf) is at the time of my doing ſo con- 
Idered by me as ſomething diſtinct from me; 
and I find it not in my Power toconceive any o- 
therwiſe of it. Therefore it is not a Modality 
of my own Soul. For beſides that it would be 
0 ſpeak againſt our Light and inward Conſci- 
nce to ſay that it was; *tis clear that we can- 
ot conceive the Modality of any Subſtance as 
being diſtinct from that Subſtance, As for 
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xample, we cannot conceive a Circle as a e- 
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ing different from Extenſion whoſe Modality. it 
is. The Argument is this, We cannot conceiye 
a Modality as a Being diſtinct from its Sub. 
ſtance: But our Ideas are conceived as Beings di- 
ſtinct from our Souls. Therefore our Ideas are 
not the Modalities of our Souls. | 

8. And that they are not, a little further Re- 
flection upon what paſſes there will abundantly 
diſcover tous. For if we conſider, we may ob- 
ſerve, that we have a clear Intellectual view 
and knowledge of our Ideas. We contemplate 
them in ſo bright a Light, that we can diſcem 
their Properties, compare them one with an- 
other, and diſcover the Relations that are be. 
tween them. As is plain in the Ideas of Fi 
gures: But now we have no ſuch knowledge 
of our Modifications. As the Soul knows not its 
own Being, ſo neither does it kzow the Moda: 
lities of it, but only feels them by a confuk 
Sentiment; and accordingly cannot diſcem 
what Properties or Relation they are capable, 
or ſo much as compare them one with another. 
For can we compare Heat with Taſt, or Smell 
with Colour? And yet why not as well as ou 
Ideas, if either one were the ſame as the othe! 
or if we had the ſame knowledge of the one 


we have of the other. But then, ſince Wet 
have a clear knowledge of our Ideas, but ing 
of our Modalities, it is plain that our Ideas calſto 
not be the Modalities of the Soul, ſince if thxWvil 


were, they would be as dark and intelligiblet 
us as the Modalities of the Soul are, than Wt 
| nothuny 
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nothing in Nature is more retired from the vier 
of the Mind: Which ſtill increaſes the Paradox 
of ſuppoling theſe Modalities to be Eſſentzally 
Repreſentative, it being ſtrangely abſurd to ſap: 
poſe, that to be repreſentative of other Objects 
to the Underſtanding, which cannot repreſent 
itſelt. 9 0 5 

9. But we need only reflect upon ſome of our 
Ideas to be ſatisfied that they cannot be the 
Modalities of our Souls. For ſome of our I- 
deas are general: We think upon a Circle or 
2 Triangle in general, tho? *tis a contradiction 
that the Soul ſhould have a modification in ge- 
eral, The Modality mult be as the Subſtance 
is, and therefore the Modality of a particular 
Being cannot but be particular. But I think 
upon a Circle in general; that is, the Objective 
Reality, or Idea of my Thought, is a Circle in 
general: Therefore the Objective Reality or I- 
dea of that Circle cannot be a Modality of m 
Soul, unleſs you could ſuppoſe that the Modifi- 
cation of a particular Being could be a univerſal 
Modification. Beſides that, after all, if our I- 
deas were the Modalities of our Souls, it would 
be a deſperate Problem to account for, how'we 
who cannot Modifie our Souls as we pleaſe, can 
jet think upon what we will. Indeed ſuppoſ- 
ing our Ideas and the Modifications of our Souls 
to be (as indeed they are) diſtinct things, there 
vill be no difficulty in conceiving that we who 
e no Power over our Modifications, may yet 
lave our Ideas at command, to contemplate 
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them when we pleaſe. But if our Modificati- 
ons are thoſe very Ideas, then as far as I appre. 
hend, it muſt follow, that as we have it not in 
our Power to Modifie our Souls as we will, ſe 
neither can we think upon what we will, be. 
cauſe we think by Ideas. | 
10. But I muſtnot deprive my Reader of that 
Argument for which St. Auſtin has laid th: 
Ground in what he ar inculcates * 
3 ing the Community of Truth 
—— e when he ſays, Ons 
propter nullo Modo neqgaveris eſe 

incommutabilem veritatem hec omnia que incomm Wl 
tabiliter vera ſunt Continentem, quam non poſſisii-Wl 
cere tuam wel meam, vel cujuſquam hominis, fu 
omnibus incommutabilia vera cernentibus, tanquin 
miris Modis Secretum & Publicum lumen al [08 * 
ac ſe præbere Communiter, Omne autem quod Com. 


muniter Omnibus ratiocinantibus atq, intelligentin * 
preſto eſt, ad ullius eorum en Naturam pem 
nere quis dixerit? Wherefore you will by 
means deny, that there is an immutable Truii 
containing all thoſe things which are immuti © 
bly true, which you cannot call Thine or Ming © 
or any particular Mans, bur that it is preſent? th 
hand, and exhibits itſelf in common to all tht be 
behold the things that are immutably true, © 
a Light, which after a wonderful manner, is MW '* 
once both ſecret and publick : But that wh 
is preſent in common to all that reaſon and ui 4 


derſtand, who will ſay, that it belongs prope 


ly to the nature of any one of them. And 
ſo again, —_ ergo unum verum 
videmus ambo ſingulis Mentibas, 
nonne utriq; noſtrum Commune eſt? That one 


ibid. ca p. 10. 


Theſe are very remarka ble words, importing 


ed into a very conſiderable Argument. And 
Mr. Malebranche has ſupplied that part which 
was wanting ſo well, that between St. Auſtin 
and him the Argument runs full and intire. That 
we ſee all by one common Light, or that That 
one Truth which we all ſee, each by his own 
Mind, is common to us all; that's the Propoſi- 
tion of St. Auſtin. But now 


to this x M. Malebranche adds, * See his Anſwer 


1. Mr. Arnauld's Book 
But the Modalities of our — ra aud falſe. 1- 


Minds are proper and parti- deas,Page 100. where 
cular to them. And there- te. Argument is in- 
0 — tire. 

lore it is neceſſary that Ideas 33 
or Truths, which are only the Relations that 
are between Ideas, ſhould be ſomething elſe 
than our own proper Modalities, There muſt 
be an immutable and univerſal Nature which 
communicates itſelf to all Minds, without di- 
viding itſelf among them; and which may be, 
as St. Auſtin expreſſes it, Miris Modis Secretum 
Publicum lumen, at once, after a wonderful 
Manner, both a ſecret and a publick Light. 
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Truth therefore which we both ſee with each of 
our Minds, is it not common to both of us ? 


the univerſality and community of Truth, and 
they may, with a little Suppliment, be 1mprov- 


' 
| 
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11. Theſe few Arguments which T have here 
laid together, and whoſe Heads I have fo far 
opened as to let the Reader into a more through 
conſideration of them, may be ſufficient to ſhew 
this new Account of Humane Underſtanding to 
be as falſe as any of the reſt, which reſolves our 
Ideas into the ſuppoſed eſſentially Repreſentative 
Modalities of our own Souls. But whoever will 
ſee this whole Matter more amply laid open, and 
indeed almoſt in its full Light, let him confult 
M. Malebranche's excellent Anſwer to Mr. A, 
nauld's Book of true and falſe Ideas, to whoſe 
Aſſiſtance I acknowledge my ſelf beholden for 
many things in the management of this Argu- 
ment. For the greater Confirmation of which 
J ſhall add yet this further Conſideration, that 
*tis abſolutely impoſſible that our Tdeas ſhould 
be the Modalities of our Souls, becauſe we are 
Temporary, Contingent and Mutable Beings; 
whereas the Ideas whereby we think and un: 
derſtand (as I have already obſerved upon an 
other occaſion, and ſhall hereafter again infil 
upon) are Neceſſary, Eternal and Immutable, WW 
partly as being the Objects of Science, and 19 
partly as they are the ground, of neceſſary and * 
eternal Truths, which are no other than the Ne. 
Relations that are between Ideas, or thoſe ve. ea 
ry ideas themſelves, as related to one 4nothe!, it 
We fee eternal Truths, and therefore alſo the 
ideas from which they reſult, thoſe Truths not 
diftering really from thoſe Ideas, Butnow & 
erna! Truths cannot reſult from Ideas that 
OE .. N ard 
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are not Eternal; and therefore the Ideas which 
we ſee are alſo Eternal: But the Ideas which we 
ſec, are to be ſure the ſame with the Ideas by. 
which we ſee. And therefore again, if the I- 
deas which we fee are Eternal, conſequent- 
ly the Ideas by which we ſee are alſo Eternal. 
But then this plainly demonſtrates, that theſe 
Ideas cannot poſſibly be the Modalities of our 
own Souls, no, nor yet their Eſſential PerfeQi- 
ons neither; and indeed, that we cannot with 
either Reaſon, Modeſty, or Piety, pretend to 
be at all a Light to our ſelves, or to underſtand - 
things by any Ideal Reaſons of our own proper 
Nature, but muſt leave that as a Privilege pe- 
culiar to the infinitely great and bleſſed God, 
whoſe glorious Name be Hallowed and Adored 
by all his Creatures for ever. Amen. 

12. And 10 much to convince Phzloſophers. 
But now for the ſatisfaction of Divines, I think 
it may not be amiſs, before we conclude this 
Point, briefly to repreſent how far we have St. 
Auſtin's Authority on our ſide. It cannot be 
ealonably expected from the ſimplicity of the 
ige wherein he lived, that he ſhould enter ſo 
jar into the ſpeciality of the Queſtion, as to 
etermine particularly and preciſely that the I- 
eas whereby we underſtand are not either the 
Ellential Perfections, or Modalities of our own 
douls; but he ſays, that which in the generality 
it extends to both, ſince he that abſolute- 
ines the Genus denies alſo all the Species that. 
e contained under it. And that this great Fa- 
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ther does over and over, being very poſitive and 
„ expreſs in this general Doctrine, 
Expoſs in 7/4 that Man is not a Light to him 
143» n . 
ſelf. Anima per ſeipſam non luce 
(ſays he) quia humiliter & veraciter cantat, u 
illuminabis lucernam meam Domine. Deus meu; 
illumina Tenebras meas, & apud te, inquit, fo 
vitæ, in lumine tuo videbimus lumen. Non in li. 
mine noſtro, ſed in lumine tuo, Nam & Oculi u. 
ſtri lumina vocantur, & tamen lux extrinſecus| 
deſit, etiam ſani & patentes in tenebris remuu. 
bunt, | 


. Again, Dic quia tu tibi Lumn 
. 8; non es. Ut multum, Oculus ei 
| lumen non es, Quid prodeſt paten 
& ſanus Oculus, (i lumen deſit * Ergo dic, à te til 
lumen non eſſe, & clama quod Scriptum eſt, Ti 
illuminabis lucernam meam Domine. Lumine tu 
Domine illuminabis tenebras meas, Mex enim nili 
niſi tenebræ. Tu autem Lumen fugans tenebras, ill 
minans me. Non a me mihi lumen exiſtens, ſed li 
men non Patricipans niſi in Te, 
293 Again, Non ſum mihi ipſe Lt 
1 Jeb. 2G, men, nam ſi eſſem nunquam erriſ 
ſem. 
Again, Lumentibi eſſe non potes, non potes, an 
potes. 
Again, Vis 0 quid es? Tenebre, Then! 
little after, Tenebræ in te Lux in Domino. Qui 
non tibi potes lucere, accedendo illuminaris, re 
dendo tenebraris. Quia uon tibi lumen tu ipſe * 
aliunde illuminaris, end 7 
Nt 
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a And thus you ſee *tis the plain and expreſs 
Doctrine of this 2 Father of the Chriſtian 
n. WM Church, and he delivers it with as much Zeal 
and Vehemence as if it were an Article of the 
is WM Chriſtian Faith, that we are not a Light to our 
us WM elves, but are illuminated from elſewhere : 
hat of our ſelves weare mere Darkneſs ; That 
it moſt we are but Eye, non Light, Ocalas es, 
„linen non es; which indeed is very finely expreſ- 
„cd, as much as to ſay, That we are to our 
1. ſelves an intelligent Faculty, but not the in- 

telligible Object or Idea. And therefore I can- 
not but wonder, that a Man ſo much in the 

I Diſcipleſhip of St. Auſtin as Monſieur Arnauld, 
en {hould ſet up his Modalities eſſentially Repre- 
i ſentative as an Ideal Light in the Soul, fo di- 
Ii rectly in oppoſition to his expreſs. Doctrine, as 
tw well as great Authority. Eſpecially conſider- 
mu ing that he herein oppoſes the Doctor of the 
schools no leſs than the Doctor of the Church, 
lo whoſe expreſs Concluſion it is, that God only, 

25 being vertually all things, knows all things 
Lu kya Eſſence. But that the 4 
r >oul by its own Eflence knows - e ee. ar 

— Solus Deus, cum (it een 
i rirtualiter Omnia, Cognoſcit per Eſſentiam ſuam 
Omnia, Anima autem nulla per Eſſentiam Cogno- 
at, 

Again, in the ſame place very expreſly and 
remarkably to our purpoſe, he ſays, That if 
there be any Underſtanding which knows all 
things by its Efſence, it mult be that w Eſ- 

ence 
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ſence has all things immaterially in itſelf, even 
as the Ancients - ſuppoſed the Eſſence of the 
Soul to be actually compounded of the Princi. 
ples of all material things, that it might under. 
{ſtand all things. But this he tells us is proper 
to God, that his Efſence be immaterially com- 
prehenſive of all things, inaſmuch as the effec 
do vertually pre-exiſt in their Cauſe. And ac- 
cordingly he concludes, That God only under- 
ſtands all things by his own Eſſence, and that 
this way of Underſtanding does not belong ei- 
ther to Men or Angels. His words are, Si dl. 
quis Iutellectus eſt qui per Eſſentiam ſuam Cogneſeit 
Omnia, oportet quod eſſentia ejus habeat in ſe in. 
materialiter Omnia, ſicut antiqui poſuerunt Eſſer 
tiam anime actu Compont ex Principiis Omniun 
Materialium, ut Cognoſceret Omnia, Hoc autem 
eſt proprium Dei, ut ſua Eſſentia ſit immaterialiter 
Comprehenſiva Omnium, prout Effedtus wvirtute 
preexiſtent in Cauſa. Solus igitur Deus per Eſſen- 
tiam ſuam Omnia intelligit, non autem Anima Hi. 
mana, neq; etiam Angelus. 

13. Upon this very conſiderable Teſtimony 1 
remark (leſt ſome of my Readers ſhould happen 
to overlook it) that it ſeems according to Aqui 
nas it was an Hypotheſis among the Ancients 
that the Soul conſiſted of, and fo had in it the 
Principles of all material Things. And that 
which put them upon ſo odd an Hypotheſis, it 
ſeems was, that they might thereby render an 
Account of the poſſibility of our Underſtand bur 
ing things, which, according to them, mult be 

ſuppoſe 
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wppoſed to be done by vertue of thoſe material 
principles, ſerving the Soul in the Nature of I- 
eas for the underſtanding material Objects: 
«hich falls in very much with what we have 
r Were expreſſed by the Soul's underſtanding things 
- Why its own eſſential Perfections, only that this 
5 Wiypothefis is a little more particular, and a 
- Wrcat deal more grofs, in ſuppoſing theſe Eſſen- 
al Perfections of the Soul to be Material. But 
y this we may fee what ſhifts Men were put to 
give an account of the manner of Humane 
-aderſtanding, and with what ſottiſh Extra- 
i W:gances they will take up, rather than go out 
» themſclves for the Light of their Minds, or 
„knowledge themſelves beholden to any other 
eas than what the Perfections of their own 
» W\atures can furniſh them with: Nay, rather 
ban fail, will even debaſe thoſe Natures, and 
e ¶lace them on a level with the Beaſts that periſh, 
ether than aſcribe their Illumination to any 
ling ſuperiour to themſelves, or that is even di- 
nd? from themſelves, chuſing rather to be a 
LW: l-fufficient independent Body, than a depen- 
ent Spirit. And indeed, fo natural is the va- 
„y of affecting Selt-ſufficiency and Indepen- 
5 ency, that even Man has the Ambition to a- 
de Mpire to it, and that poor impotent Creature 
at cho cannot Live, Move, or have any Being 
K iithout another, would yet pretend to ander- 
n by himſelf. But this is a privilege which 
bur judicious School-Divine thinks too great to 
© allowed either to Men or Angels, and fit on 
e 
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be reſerv d only to God himſelf. And ſince he 
has with ſo good Judgment lodged it in hin 
here, with all Humility and Adoration let w 
leave it, as an incommunicable Branch of hi 
Royal Prerogative, and a Flower of his Im. 
perial Crown, without being either fo impiou 
as to deny, this ſuperexcellent way of under. 
ſtanding to Him, or ſo fooliſhly vain as to aſſum 
it to our ſe/ves. For in this ſenſe alſo we my 
truly ſay with the Pſalmiſt, Such knowleape is ty 
wonderful and too excellent for us, we cannot attain 

undo it. | | 
14. We have here gone over a great deal d 
Ground, and have now but one Field more tg 
beat, and ſo begin to draw near, if not to what 
we ſeek after, yet at leaſt to the end of our En 
quiry, ſince if we do not find what we look fer 
here, we mult e'en give over all Hopes of find: 
ing it any where, and ſit down in a fatisfied and 
quiet (tho' not lazy) ignorance of the manne 
of our Knowledge, contenting our ſelves will 
the poſſeſſion of the thing. But tho? we har 
found no ſatisfaction in any of the foregoing 
Ways or Attempts for the unfolding this my: 
{terious Secret of our Intellectual Nature, u 
leſs it be that only of Scio me hactenus nihil Sci 
it would however be too ſoon to give over yt 
ſo long as there is room for any further ſearcl 
For it we will find Knowledge and Unde 
ſtanding, we mult (as the wiſe King adviſe 
ſeek for it as for Silver, and ſearch for it as 
hid Treaſures, And therefore having examinl 
[i 
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be che four firſt Hypotheſis of our Diviſion, and 
* ciſcover'd the inſufficiency and falſhood of them, 
let us now apply our ſelves to the Conſiderati- 
on of that which remains. And that our ac- 
ceſs to 1t may be the more gradual and leſs ſur- 
priſing, before we offer any thing more imme- 
diate and direct, we will firſt interpoſe a Chap- 
ter concerning the poſſibility of it, which is 
as follows. | 


CHAP. XL 


That "tis poſſible that the Ideas whereby 
we underſtand, may be the Divine I- 
deas, and conſequently that there is no 
ly of having recourſe to any o- 
Her. 


. HO whatever is poſſible is not forth- 

with actually true, yet whatever is 
actually true muſt be poſſible, and conſequent- 
ly poſſibility is one ſtep towards actual Truth: 
And a very conſiderable ſtep too it is in ſome 
caſes. If God be a poſſible Being, that is, whoſe 
da Nature or Eſſence implies no contradiction or 
ie Repugnance that he ſhould be, then it neceſ- 
Marily follows that he actually is, ſince, if he 
nag vere not, it would be utterly impoſſible that he 
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ſhould ever be. That's one Caſe, and a ye 
rare and ſingular one it is (as all things concern 
ing God are ;) for here the poſſibility plainly aui 
immediately infers the Act; and perhaps t 
the only caſe wherein it evidently does fo. But 
there is another caſe wherein it bids fair for the 
recommending it, and that is when the poſh. 
bility ſeems to lie only on one ſide. ?Tis tne 
indeed, that mere naked poſhbility, tho? pre. 
ſuppoſed to the actual truth of a thing as th 
Ground and Foundation of it, will go but 
"very little way in Argument towards the infer 
ring it, there being many things in themſelves 
poſſible, which yet never were, nor perhaps 
ver ſhall be. But when all other ways of {aly 
ing an apparent Effect that can well be con 
ceiv'd, ſeem deſperate and impoſſible, then to 
ſay that it may admit of a Solution in this a 
b that way, is a conſiderable Offer, and if proved, 
| a conſiderable Argument. And therefore finc 
it is ſo, and we have ſhewn all the other Supps 
ſitions or conceivable Accounts concerning tit 
way and manner of Humane Underſtandingtt 
be falle, it will be a great Point gain'd if w 
can prove that which remains to be ſo much 
poſſible, and that *tis at leaſt ſo much as tha 
(whatever becomes of the actual truth of it 
is the Concluſion which is here undertaken 

be proved. 3 93U 

2. The Poſition of this Chapter involves! 
ſuppoſition. - It is here ſuppoſed that there at 
Dryine das, or that God has in himſelf * 
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1-5 of all things. This I beg leave to ſuppoſe 
here, becauſe J have already given a large and 
brofeſſed Account of it in the former Part of 
this Theory. But if the Reader of this Part 
vhich I can by no means adviſe) ſhould happen 
o be a ſtranger to the other, or ſhould have 
forgot it, and not be willing to renew the per- 
ual of it, he may take this ſhort hint in his 
ay for his preſent ſatisfaction. God when he 
made the World mult have the Ideas of thoſe 
reatures which he made, or elſe he could not 
have made them : And ſince when he made 
them there was nothing in actual Being beſides 
himſelf, thoſe Ideas cannot be conceiv'd as any 
thing really diſtinct from his own Eſſence, but 
ly as the ſeveral intelligible Degrees or Per- 
ections of it, and ſo he has the Ideas of all 
hings in Yimſelf. And accordingly theſe Ideas 
as being really Co- eſſential with him, tho? re- 
reſentative of things without him, I call Di- 
dine Ideas. This is what I would here ſuppoſe. 
bat which is here aſſerted, is, that tis poſſible 
hat theſe Divine Ideas may be the very Ideas 
yhercby we think or underſtand, or (as I have 
ftherwiſe expreſſed it) that are the immediate 
raſan of our Thoughts in the Perception of 
ungs. - | 

4. Now of the poſſibility of this there can 
£10 reaſonable doubt if we conſider in the firſt 
ace, that theſe Ideas are in themſelves moſt 
ntelligible, and fo fit to be the immediate Ob- 
«Ks of Thought, or elſe nothing can 2 


/ 
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God is the moſt Intelligible Object in limſeſ 
For as Aquinas well argues, ſince every thing i 
Intelligible ſo far as it is in Act, God whois th 
moſt pure Act without the leaſt mixture of; 
tentiality, muſt be in himſelf moſt Intelligih} 
And therefore ſince theſe Ideas of things whi 
are in God, have a real Indentity with the} 
vine Eſſence (as by the Doctrine of the Schoch 
themſelves, every thing that is in him is con 
cluded to have) it follows that they muſt be 
themſelves of the moſt Intelligible Nature 
Which may alſo be argued from their moſt per 
fect Spirituality, and the great proportionable 
neſs which they thereby have to the Mind « 
Underſtanding. | 
4. But we are further to conſider, That: 
theſe Ideas are by reaſon of the Spirituality and 
Divinity of them moſt Intelligible in them. 
felves, fo nothing hinders from the nature 
the thing, but that they may be Intelligible t 
4s: And that becauſe they are intimately pr. 
ſent with us, and have an immediate Onio 
with our Minds. *Tis moſt certain that Gol 
himſelf hath ſo; and accordingly the Apoſtk 
in his Diſcourſe with the Athenian Philoſophers 
takes notice (which he would not do if it had 
not been Strictly and Philoſo 
Ads 17. phically true) that He 7s not jr 
from every one of us, and that is 
him we live, and move, and have our being. Ani 
therefore ſince theſe Ideas in the reality of thel 


Nature are the ſame with God, it follows * 
Na With rw | 
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they muſt be as intimately 2 and as im- 
805 united to us as God is, and ſo muſt 
be Intelligible to #s as well as in themſelves. 
5. There wants one Confideration more to 
fill up the Argument, and that is, that as theſe 
Ideas are Intelligible tous; ſo if we do under- 
ſtand them, we ſhall not fail to underſtand o- 
ther things by them, and that becauſe they are 
in themſelves eſſentially Repreſentative of all 
other things, as being the exemplary Meaſures” 
whereby they were made, and the Intelligible 
Forms whereby they were known and defigned 
before they were made. When therefore theſe 
Ideas are perceived or underſtood, thoſe other 
things which were made by them, are under- 
ſtood in them as far as they are capable of 'be- 
ing underſtood at all, and that becauſe theſe I- 
deas are the Intelligible Reaſons or Efſences of 
thoſe things, and the ground ofall thoſe Eternal 
Truths that are affirm'd of them, as well as 
of thoſe Sciences which reſpect thoſe Truths, 
as we have ſhe wn at large in the former part of 
this Syſtem. | 
6. Now theſe three things are ſufficient to 
conclude our Point. For when we fay, that 
tis poſſible that the Divine Ideas may be 
the Ideas whereby we underſtand, the mean- 
ing more e will reſolve into this, that 
we may underſtand them, and other things by 
them. Now as for the underſtanding them, the 
poſſibility of this appears partly from their be- 
ing in themſelves of an Intelligible Nature, and 
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partly from the immediate Union and intimate 
Preſence which they have with our Mind; 
And as for the underſtanding other things h 
them, the poſſibility of this likewiſe appears 
from the Eſſential Repreſentativeneſs of their 
Nature, whereby they expreſs all that belong 
to the real Efſence, and that 'tis properly Inte. MW; 
ligible in things; that is in other words, we 
may for any thing that appears to the contrary, i; 
underſtand theſe Ideas in themſelves, becauſe WM; 
of their ab/o/ute Nature as they are Eſſental Hit 
Perfections of God, and we may underſtand «-Mj, 
ther things by them, becauſe of their Relative WM: 
Nature, or as they are Ideas repreſentative d 
things that are out of God. And ſince in thek 
two things conſiſts the full of what is intended 
by our underſtanding by the Divine Ideas, vis, 
That we ſhould underſtand them, and other 
things by them, and both theſe appear to be 
poſſible, it therefore clearly follows, that ti 
poſſible that we may underſtand by thoſe Ideas 
or elſe there will be no Ideas by which it will 
be poſſible for us to underſtand ; and that be 
cauſe *tis impoſſible there ſhould be any that are 
either more Intelligible in themſelves, or mor 
intimately preſent tous, or more repreſentative 
of other things. So that I think we haveſui 
ficient warrant to conclude, that theſe Idea 
are every way qualified to be the immediate Ol 
jects of our Thoughts, and that there is m0 
thing in them that ſhould hinder us from unde! 
{ſtanding by them. V 
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7. All that can here be to any purpoſe Ob- 
jected, is, Whether there may not be an hin- 
drance or incapacity in ourſelves, by reaſon of 
the diſpropotion of our Faculties to ſo excellent 
an Object, tho? there be no impoſſibility from 
the Object itſelf, But this can be no Objeftion 
if we can conſider, firſt, That the Queſtion at 
preſent is not concerning the Act, but the Poſ- 
ſibility, and as to this, there can be no reaſon 
to queſtion but that God, who, as our Religion 
teaches us to believe, will diſcover himſelf to us 
hereafter, may, if he ſo pleaſes, diſcover hims 
ſelf to us now. But beſides We are to conſider 
200. That God does diſcover himſelf to us now; 
for we have an Intellectual View or Perception 
of him even in this Lite, tho? not by abundance 
of degrees ſo clear and perfect as we hope to 
have hereafter, when our Viſion of him ſhall be 
Beatifick, But however, ſome Perception of 
him we have, and that which we have is Di- 
rect, Immediate and Eſſential: For God, as we 
Waveſhewn above, cannot be known by any L- 
ea diſtinct from himſelf, as other things are, 
and therefore we mult know him by himſelf; 

ind how imperfect ſoever that Knowledge be, 
s own Divine Eſſence is the immediate Objeck 
W' it, or elſe *tis plain that we have no Notion 
it all of him. But then if we can have any In- 
llectual Sight (tho? never ſo imperfect) of the 
b/olute Nature of God, much more may we ſee 
Is Relative Nature, or that in him which re- 
ects Creatures; that is, the Divine Ideas, al- 
1 ways 
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ways ſuppoſing that it be this Pleaſure to re. 
veal them tous; which, whether it be or No, 
is an Enquiry that lies beyond our preſent Con- 
cern, which goes no further than the abſolute 
poſſibility of the thing. 
8. And for the fuller Confirmation of this 
it may not be improper to be further conſidered, 
That theſe are the Ideas which are the immed; 
ateObjects of the Divine Intellect, that God both 
underſtands them, and his Creatures by them, 
and that it is the Intelligible World that repre. 
ſents to him the Natural. For as God has the 
Ideas of all things that he has made in himſelf 
according to that of St Aa 
= 1 Appendix Deus habet intus quicquid Oper. 
. tur Foris He has within what © 
ever he works without; fo ! 
knows them all by thoſe Ideas. For he knowWt 
all things in himſelf, as ſufficing for his own! 
Light as well as Happineſs, and it he knows al * 
things in himſelf, it muſt be by that of himfe 
which relates to what is out of himſelf, eve 
thoſe Intellegible Perfections of his Efenc 
that are reprefentative of whatever does orc 
exiſt without it, which is what we inrendVj 
the Divine Ideas. But then if God underſtand 
by theſe Ideas, then it ſeems things may it 
thus underſtood, and ſo this is in the general 


nog and truly conceivable way of unde tic 
nding. But then beſides, if theſe are the Uf 
Wi 


deas by which God underſtands, why may 1 
we underſtand by the fame ? If this be his wi 
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of underſtanding why may it not alſo be ours? 
Tis true indeed, it would be a vain Preſump- 
tion to think that we ſhould be able to under- 
ſtand as he does in one ſenſe; that is, that as he 
underſtands all things in himſelf, ſo we ſhould 
be alſo able to underſtand things in ourſelves, 
becauſe this would import a der, c Perfecti- 
on in as. But this hinders not but that as God un- 
ſtands all things in himſelf, ſo we may under- 
ſtand all things in Him, becauſe then all the Per- 
fection that is in this way Underſtanding re- 
dounds to God. 

9. But then to wind up this whole Matter, if 
it be poſſible (as I think by a due Conſideration 
of the Premiſes, it will appear that it is) that 
the Ideas whereby we underſtand may be the 
Divine Ideas, then it evidently follows, that 
there is no abſolute Neceſſity (at leaſt from the 
Nature of the thing) of our having recourſe to 
any other, and that even tho? we ſhould ſuppoſe 
other ways to be as poſlible as this. Tis true 
indeed, I know not any other way that we can 
have recourſe to; but ſuppoſing we could, there 
would yet however be no abſolute Neceſſity of 
our taking up with it, ſo long as this is acknow- 
ledged to be poſſible. But whether this be 
actually the very way of Humane Underſtand- 
ing or no, the mere poſſibility of it is not ſuf- 
icient of itſelf to determine. That depends. 
upon other Meaſures, the Conſideration of which 
ve ſhall adjourn to the following Chapter. 
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herein is con ſidered what Reaſons ther, 
are to think that the Divine Ideas are 
actually the Ideas heneby we under. 
and. With ſome explanatory Account 

of this Ideal Syſtem. 


xy Is no ſmall fatisfaQion to a penſive 
Traveller after he has wandered up 

and down through wild Deſerts and Pathleſs 
Woods, and has in vain attempted many crag- 
ged Hills and inacceſſible Rocks and Precipices, 
at length to fall into a paſſable way, tho? he knows 
not yet whether it willlead him, or whether it 
be the right way or no. Toapply this to our 
preſent Caſe, I need only ſay, that after ſome 
tryal made upon the ſeveral Hypotheſes of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding, we have at length found 
one that is Poſſible and Intelligible, which is more 
than can be faid of any of the reſt, and what, 
after ſo many vain and fruitleſs Enquiries, may 
be lookt upon as a conſiderable Atchievement. 1 
do not mean in reſpect of my own Abilities ſo 
as to value my felt as a Diſcoverer, but in re: 
ſpect of the thing itſelf, it being indeed a very 
conſiderable and chearing thing to meet with 
any Light after ſo muchDarkneſs,tho? it be only 
the glimpſeè of a poſſibility. And ſo much indeed | 
{hall not doubt to affirm, that we have * 
1 p ' Ae but 
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but whether this way of Underſtanding which 
we affirm to be poſſible, be the very actual way 
whereby we underſtand, is a Queſtion that is 
not to be determin'd without that Modeſty and 
Reſerve which is due both to the Sublimity of 
the Argument, and the Infirmity of him that 
handles it. | 
2. There is a twoſold Reſerve which is to be 
uſed in our ſpeculative Reſearches. One that 
reſpects the Things that we have under Conſi- 
deration, and another that reſpects that degree 
of Aſſent wherewith weadhere to them. That 
which concerns the Things themſelves, is that 
we don't Outer la matiere (as the French ſpeak) 
puſh things too far, over {ſtretch the Matter, or 
indulge our inquiſitive Humour too much about 
things that are greatly removed from us, or 
much above us, and that lie in the Dark ; but 
that we govern our Curioſity within reaſonable 
Bounds, contenting ourſelves with being Wiſe 
unto Sobriety. That Reſerve which concerns our 
Aſſent, is again capable of being 
conſidered two ways, 1/f. That Weste Son 
we forbear * giving it to any A 
thing but what is clear and evident, ſince every 
thing that has the appearance of Truth, is not 
always true. 24060. That when we do inwardly 
give it, as finding it rea ſonable ſo to do, we 
uſe not however any undue Freedom in the 
manner of expreſſing our Aſſent, by being too 
Poſitive or Dogmatical in our Affirmations, 
which ſavours of too much Confidence and 
E e 4 Reliance 
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Reliance upon.our own Judgments, and is there. 
fore in decency to be avoided, tho' we think 
ourſelves never ſo much in the right. I have 
endea vour'd to govern ' myſelf by theſe mea. 
ſures in this Theory, and J hope this is the Tem. 
per which I have hitherto uſed; and I muſt 
{ſtrangely forget myſelf and my Argument too, 
ſhould I now in this Part of it begin to diſcon- 
tinue it; and therefore tho? we have been ſome. 
what poſitive in affirming the ſimple pgſibiliy 
of our Underſtanding by To Divine Ideas (be. 
cauſe indeed I think tis very clear that we may 
ſo underſtand) yet that we actually do under. 
ſtand by them, I ſhall not take upon me abſo 
lutely to affirm. The Queſtion How we under. 
ſtand, is too difficult and abitruſe to be peremp 
torily decided by me, or by any Man elfe. | 
pretend only to examine which of all the con- 
ceivable ways of it appears to be moſt reaſon- 
able, which is enough to anſwer the deſign ofa 
modeſt Theory, and to ſatisfie all rea ſonable 
Curioſity either in the Writer orin the Reader, 
And accordingly having ſhewn it to be abſo- 
lutely poſſible that we may underſtand by the 
Divine Ideas; I now proceed to conſider what 
rational Grounds and Inducements there are to 
think that we do actually ſo underſtand. 

3. To ſet out then, the firſt rational Ground 
that may be offer'd for this way of Underſtand: 
ing, is, becauſe all other ways that we can think 
of appear upon a fair examination to be falſe and 
1mpothble. We have ſhewu that it is 2 & 
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ſonable to think there are any Ideas but the Di- 
vine Ideas ; and ſuppoſing that there were, yet 
that we do not underſtand by them, nay, that 
they cannot be the Ideas whereby we under- 
hand. And we have further ſhewn not only 
that there are Divine Ideas, but that there is a 
poſſibility of our underſtanding by them. But 


0 
k then ſince the other ways are falſe, whether that 
one be not ſufficient to conclude this to be true, 
Y We ſpecially ſince it appears otherwiſe to be poſſi- 
. ie. For as we argued in che Chap. foregoing after 
lis manner, Ihis way is poſſible, therefore no 
. ther is neceſſary; ſo whether we may not now 
+ Ws well argue thus; the other ways of under- 
. Winding are impoſſible, therefore this is neceſ- 
y, is what I ſhould think deſerves to be well 
| Wvcighed by every Reader that is not in too much 


aſte to conſider. 

4. The Traveller who by conſulting his 
ap, or otherwiſe is competently ſatisfied that 
he way to ſuch a Place mult lie within the com- 
aſs of five Roads, and -afterwards upon trial 
nds four of them not to be paſſable, has he not 
great reaſon to conclude without any further 
nquiry,that the fifth which remains is the right, 
ſpecially if he perceives it to lie open and fair ? 
But now how does our Cate differ from his, and 


nd Wi! Ve may ſo conclude, then why may not we ? 
ad- or the Syllogiſm would be no other than this. 
ok he Ideas whereby we underſtand, muſt be ei- 
der ſuch as come from external Objects, or ſuch 


are produced by ourſelves, or created by God, 
or 
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or the Eſſential Perfections or Modalities of oy 
Own Souls, or laſtly the Divine Ideas. By 
they are not any of the former; therefore the 
are the laſt: Which Concluſion being as truey 
the Premiſes, Whoever will not ſubmit to 
ſtands oblig'd to ſhew, either that there is ſony 
other way of underſtanding which we hay 
not mention'd, and ſo that our Enumeratiq 
is not juſt ; or that one of the other which we 
have mention'd may poſſibly be it. And i 
deed I do not well perceive how either of thel 
can be done; and therefore the Argument mul 
be allow'd, or at leaſt J ſee not how it can N 
anſwer'd. 

5. This laſt Argument proceeds from thi 
excluſion or removal of other ways to the 
ſition of this as the only way of underſtandiq 
that remains, and indeed that is poiſible. But 
now to argue more nearly from the Natured 
the thing itſelf. The Ideas whereby we under 
ſtand are Neceſſary, Eternal and Immutable 
But there are no Ideas ſo qualified but the I 
vine; therefore the Ideas whereby we unde! 
ſtand are the Divine Ideas. This Argumenl 
we have already uſed upon another occa{idi 
dis · to ſhew that our Ideas are neither produc 
ed by ourſelves, nor created by God, nor y6 
the Perfections or Modalities of our own Soul 
But it is as applicable to this purpoſe to ſhe 
what they are, as well as what they are not, tl 
ſhew them to be Divine, as well as not to & 
any thing Created; for 'tis, I think very pon 

[ 40 
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bat That muſt be Divine, whatever is neceſ- 
ary, Eternal and Immutable; fo that we need 
ot be at the pains to prove that part of the Ar- 
ument. But now as to the other, that the I- 
as whereby we underſtand are Neceſſary, E- 
ernal and Immutable; this ſeems demonſtra- 
le two ways, which, tho? we have already 
ouch'd upon, we ſhall here briefly, and if we 
13 diſtinctly reſume, not without ſome im- 
rovement as well as variety. 

6, The firſt way 1s from their being the Ob- 
ts of Science: It is with conſent allow'd, that 
ence is of Neceſſaries, &c. Therefore things 
5 they are in Nature are not the Objects of it. 
heretore the Science which we have of things 
ſpects only the Ideas of thoſe things, or elle 
v plain that we can have no Science of them. 
ut then again, ſince Science is of Neceſſaries, 
herefore the Ideas of thoſe things are neceſſary, 
. And then ſince theſe Ideas of things are 
{0 the Ideas whereby we underſtand them, as 
ing ſuppoſed to be * Objects of that Science 
hich we have of them, it ſeems thence to fol- 


W' by an equality of Conſequence, that there- 


re the Ideas whereby we underitand are alſo 
eſſary, Cc. For Science is of Neceſſaries, 
d therefore, as if there were no Ideas there 
duld be no Science: So if we did not know 
ings by thoſe Ideas, we could have no 
ience of thoſe things; but if we do know 
ings by their Ideas, then the Ideas of thoſe 
ings are allo our Ideas, or the Ideas whereby 
e underitand them, and conſequently the _ 
| WI 
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will be as neceſſary as the other: So that the 
Argument will now run diſtinctly in this form, 


The Ideas whereby we underſtand are the 
Objects of Science: 


But the Object of Science is neceſſary, c. 


Therefore the Ideas whereby we under 
ſtand, are neceſſary, &c. 


0 
˖ 
Beſides, we underſtand things by their Idea 
therefore in ſhort, the Ideas of things are the; 
ſame with the Ideas by which we underſtand. WM; 
ſt 


7. But before we give any further Proof n 
the Concluſion of this Argument, there is i 
other way of proving the major Propoſition ai 
it, viz, That the Ideas whereby we unde 
ſtand are the Objects of Science, we have ſhewt 
that material Beings are not in themſelves, ( 
by themſelves at all Intelligible ; therefore a 
the Knowledge or Perception which we haved 
them is by their Ideas. And therefore the | 
deas whereby we perceive thoſe Beings are 
gain the Objects of all that Science which 
have of them. And that not only becauſe tit 
things in themſelves have not that immutabl 
ſteddineſs which Science requires in its Ob 
which is the ground upon which the laſt Arg 
ment proceeds) but becauſe they are not in then 


ſelves ſo much as Abſolutely, or at all n 
lf 
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e. And indeed ſince we perceive theſe things 
only by their Ideas, it ſeems plainly impoſſible 
that the Science which we have of them ſhould 
be concern'd any further than thoſe Ideas where- 
by we perceive them. So that what we call 
the Knowledge of Things, is in ſtrictneſs no o- 
ther than the Perception of our own Ideas. 

8, Which is further confirm'd by that ver 
conſiderable Maxim of the Metaphyſical School, 
that the actual exiſtence of 
things is not neceſſary to Sci- an 3 Seb. 5 
ence, or as Sa ares expreſſes it, 10 
that Science Abſtracts from it. Tis true it does 
o: Not indeed from all Exiſtence, or from Exi- 
ſence abſolutely (for then Science would have 
nothing real for its Object) but from Exiſtence 
in a certain reſpect, as it ſignifies the actual Exi- 
ſence of things in Nature. From that it does 
Abſtract, and accordingly the exiſtence of things 
in this Senſe is not at ul neceſſary to Science, 
but wholly accidental; that 1s, it 1s not neceſſa 
to Science, that the Object of it ſhould ſo exiſt. 
For whether things do thus exiſt or not, our 
Science of them 1s, or may be the ſame, as is 
plain in the Science of Geometry, which is con- 
cerning ſuch Lines and Figures as have no real 
Exiſtence in Nature, at leaſt according to that 
exactneſs of Perfection where 
in that Science conſiders them ser ine ft. Part 
s I have * formerly obſerv'd _ „ 
to another purpoſe. But then 
this one Conſideration ſeems ſufficient to de- 

: | monſtrate 
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monſtrate that the things themſelves, as they 
exiſt in Nature, are not the proper Objects fi: 
that Science which we are ſaid to have of then 
For what can be more plain, things as they m. 
turally exiſt cannot be the Objects of our Sc 
ence, and that becauſe our Science conſiders 
them according to a State or Degree of Perfect. 
on which they have not as they naturally exiſ. 
Here then our Science does not only abſtrif 
from Exiſtence; but (what is much more conſ+ 
derable).is concerning things that have no rel 
Exiſtence in Nature at all. Tho? if it did only 
abſtract from the real Exiſtence of things in 
Nature, that would be ſufficient to prove that 
thoſe things cannot be the Objects of it: Be 
cauſe upon the ſuppoſition of this Abſtraction 
it would be indifferent to Science (as indeed it 
is) whether theſe things did exiſt or no, and 9 
our Science of them would continue the ſame, 
even tho? they were annihilated, which can ne: 
ver be ſaid of the real Object of Science. | 
feems then a plain rational Collection, that ti 
things in Nature are not that real Object. And 
therefore all the Science which we have of them 
muſt be reſolved into thoſe Ideas whereby. we 
perceive them, as being the only true and pro 
per Objects of that Science. Which agail 
proves thoſe Ideas to be Neceſſary, Eternal an 
Immutable. wo 

9. The other way of proving the ſame Cot 
cluſion, is from their being, as the Objects d 


Science, ſo alſo the ground of Eternal Truths 
| Thek 
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heſe Truths are no other in general, but cer- 
ain immutable Relations of things. But what 
lings? Not things that exiſt in Nature: For 
heſe things are Contingent, Temporary and 
ſutable ; and *tis impoſſible (as we have abun- 
gantly ſhewn in the former Part) that ſuch 
hings ſhould be the Subjects of Neceſſary, E- 
ernal and Immutable Relations. Therefore 
hey are the Relations of Ideas, and thoſe Ideas 

uſt be as Neceſſary, as Eternal, and as Im- 
wtable as thoſe Truths are which reſult from 
hem, it being impoſſible that eternal Truths 
ould reſult from Ideas that are not Eternal. 
o indeed we ſpeak according to the formality of 
he thing ; but indeed in the Reality of it, theſe 
ternal Truths are the ſame with Ideas, as all 
Relations are with their Subjects and Terms. 
nd therefore again, theſe Ideas are Neceſſary, 
ternal, Cc. as having a real Identity with 
ternal Truths. 

10. Well, but how does it appear that theſe 
deas are our Ideas? Why, we ſee theſe eternal 
Iruths, we contemplate them, and havea clear 
ntellectual view of them, and therefore alſo of 
ve oſe neceſſary and immutable Ideas which are 
rode ground of them, thoſe Truths being not 

oM<211y (tho? formally) different from thoſe Ideas. 
but then, as I ſaid before, the Ideas which we 
ee, muſt be the ſame with the Ideas by which 
ve ſee, and that becauſe being eſſentially Re- 
reſentative, in ſeeing them we are ſuppoſed to 
e what is repreſented by them. And ao 
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432 T he Theory of Part II 
fore, if the Ideas which we ſee are Eternal, con 
ſequently-the Ideas by which we ſee are alſo H 
ternal. And now we ſeem to have proved al 
that is neceſſary to infer our Concluſion, Fo 
if the Ideas whereby we underſtand are Neceſ 
ſary, Eternal and Immutable, as they appear 
be from this double Conſideration, as they arg 
the Objects of Science, and as they are the 
ound of eternal Truths, then the Ideas where 

y we underſtand, and which are the immedi 
ate Objects of our Mind, cannot reaſonably ht 
thought to be any other than the Divine Ide: 


the common Baſis of the whole Argument (and 
which ſeems too clear to need any Proof it ſel 
wiz, that there is nothing Neceſſary, Eternd 
or Immutable, but the Divine Nature. 

11. But beſides, our Ideas are very gret 
things, not only in themſelves, as repreſenting 
whatever is Intelligible in other things, but a 
ſo with reſpect to us who underſtand them; f 
they are the Principles of our Intelligence, tk 
Light of our Minds, and the Perfection of ou 
rational Natures. Not indeed the formal Pet 
fection of them, which conſiſts not in the Idea 
themſelves, but in the Perception of thoſe Idea 
(for the formal Perfection of the Mind, hoy 
ever otherwiſe dependent upon that which | 
without her, is always ſome Operation of Il 
own) but they are oy Objective Perfection, 0 
that which perfects, meliorates, and improt 
our Intellectual Natures by way of Obſect, © 
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as Objects do their Powers or Faculties, which 
are imploy'd about them. For as the Perfection 
of the Underſtanding conſiſts in Knowledge, ſo 
all our Knowledge conſiſts in the Perception of 
dur Ideas. They are the immediate Objects of 
the Mind, and conſequently all the knowledge 
which ſhe has of Created Things, as various 
and as extenſive as it is, lies Within the compaſs 
of their lucid Sphere. It may indeed come 
ſhort of it, or be retrench'd within it; but it 
cannot poſſibly exceed it, or paſs beyond the li- 
mits of it. We cannot underſtand what we 
have no Idea of, and that becauſe we under- 
ſtand by our Ideas. Our knowledge muſt needs 
fail us whenever our Ideas do, and that be- 
cauſe our Ideas are the immediate Objects of our 
Knowledge. But then that which is the im- 
mediate Object of the Mind is the Perfection of 
it, as informing it, and rendring it actually in- 
telligent, which therefore argues our Ideas to 
be the Perfection of our Minds: Which by the 
way, if it was not the true Reaſon, may yet 
ſerve for a very rational Account of that Pla- 
tonick Notion (otherwiſe not ſo eaſie to com- 
prehend) that the Happineſs of the Soul con- 
lilts in the Contemplation of Ideas, which ſeems 
10 eſpouſed by St. Auſtin, when ſpeaking of 
h Miele Ideas, and of the fight which the Soul has 
* bat 3 has theſe remark- e 
ble words, Quarum viſione fir Lib. Odegimta tri: 
9 eat ima. re ed 4 chi Fr 
, 0 lis 18 tO be underſtood in 2 | 

| F f qualify*d 


thing elſe would be a Perfection to him that 
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qualify*d. Senſe : For exactly ſpeaking the ſu 
preme Happineſs of the Soul cannot conſiſt in 
the Contemplation of Ideas, ſince Ideas, 28 Di. 
vine as they are, import not the Eſſence of God 
as it is abſolutely in itſelf, but only as it relates 
to Creatures, as we have ſhewn in the former 
Part. Whereas our Supreme Happineſs con. 
ſiſts in our Viſion of God, as he is according to 
Lis abſolute Nature, or as he is in himſelf, that 
which St. John calls the ſeeing him as he is, But 
perhaps St. Auſtin might not ſo minutely weigh: 
this, or by off Happy might mean no more than. 
very Happy: And that indeed is very true: 
For as there is a great deal of Pleaſure in Know-. 
ledge ; ſo a clear contemplation of Ideas vil He 

o a great way towards Happineſs, and that in 
1 theſe Ideas are the proper and immed m 
ate Objects of the Mind, and fo zraly, tho? not 
moſt Pertective of it. Andaccordingly Aquins 
maintains that God underitands other things 
by his own Ideas, or by the Species of them 
contain'd in his own Eſſence, and that to obvt 
ate the inconvenience urged in the Objection 
viz. That if he underſtood other things ſome: 


not himſelf: Which ſuppoſes that his own Ideas 
are a Perfection to him, as being the immedl 
ate Objects of his Mind; and for the like ra 
fon, ſo will our Ideas be to our Minds. Bu 
then (which is the reſult of all this) I would 
offer it to be conlider'd, whether God be nd 


the only true good of our Souls, and conk 
quent! 
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quently whether any thing can be ſafely ad- 
mitted to be the Perfection of our Minds but 
what is Divine. And accordingly as Aquinas 
ſuppoſes God to underſtand by his own Ideas, 
leſt other things ſhould be a Perfection to him; 
ſo whether it be not as reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that we underſtand by thoſe ſame Ideas of his, 
leſt any thing beſides God ſhould be a Perfecti- 
on to or Natures, or a Light to our Minds. 
12. But *tis further Conſiderable, that our 
Ideas are not only the Light of our Minds, but 
2 common and univerſal Light, a Light that is 
as general and as diffuſec as the Intellectual 
Nature, that extends as far as there is any Fa- 
culty to ſee it, and that ſhines even in the Dark- 
neſs, tho? it be not comprehended by it. Thoſe 
any great and fine things which St. Auſtin 
has ſaid of the Community and Univerſality of 
Truth, are equally applicable to our Ideas, as 
being of the ſame real Nature with it. As 
or Truth he muſt be a great ſtranger to her, 
and to himſelf too, that ſhall look upon it as 
a Poſſeſſion in Peculiar, Truth is no Man's 
Wroperty or Incloſure, but a common and pub- 
uck Benefit, She dwells indeed in every Man, 
ad has an Oracle in every Breaſt, but is con- 
un'd to no Man, nor to any Place or Time, 
ut is always and every where ws 
bud to every one, as being at once a ſecret 
und a publick Light, as St. Au#in ſpeaks. 
not nat Truth which I contemplate is not mine, 
nleWince another may contemplate it as well as I, 
ntl - 5 and 
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and that Truth which another contemplates i 
not his, ſince I may contemplate it as wel 
he. Yea, we ſhall ſee the ſame Truths, and 
tho* Mine and Thize be a neceſſary diſtinQian 
in the enjoyment of leſſer Goods, which can 
not be Communicated at once to many, yet 
we enjoy the greateſt Bleſſings all in common, 
and there is no diviſion of Truth, tho? there 
be of the Languages wherein we exprel it 
The Curſe that multiplied the latter has let 
the former {till one, ſimple and intire ; and thy 
there is ſuch a national variety in Tongue 
yet in the Retirements of the Mind there 5 
maore Conformity, fince tl 
©, Jams in Pomicilio * Truth that dwells theres 
—f nec Graca nec La- neither Hebr ew, Dor Greel 
r _ nor Latin, nor Barbarous 
fer. L. 11. C. 13. but ſpeaks one ſimple,unijon 
and univerſal Language, and 
ſuch as is intelligible to the whole World. But 
now our Ideas being the ſame in the Reality 
the thing with Truth; all this which we het 
ſay of Truth will be as truly applicable toou 
Ideas. And conſequently we may ſay of th: 
that the) allo are Common, Univerſal, Uncol 
fined, and Omnipreſent. And we find byd 
perience, that we have all the ſame comm 
Ideas, tho* we do not equally attend to theſ 
view them with the ſame diſtinctneſs, and d 
der, and diſpoſe them alike in our Thought 
In this indeed there is an infinite variety 
cording to the different Capacities of Men, a 
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he as different Uſe and Application of thoſe 
Capacities, and from hence proceeds all that 
Diverſity which is in Thizking. But as to the 
Ideas themſelves, they are the fame in all 
Minds, as appears by our being able by agree- 
ment to unite them to certain ſenſible Signs, 
and by the uſe of thoſe Signs to excite thoſe 
Ideas. And indeed all Speech ſuppoſes: this; 
Or unleſs we had all the ſame Ideas in our 
Minds, *tis impoſſible we ſhould be able to 
iiſcourſe or maintain any Converſation with 
ne another. I do not ſay, that we have al- 
rays the ſame Ideas whenever we uſe the 
ame Signs, or rather that we always uſe the 
ame Signs for the fame Ideas. But however 
ur Ideas muſt be the ſame in themſelves, or 

e muſt abſolutely have the fame Ideas in 
ommon between us, or elſe they would not 
e capable of being ſignify*'d by a common 
Sign, and ſo we could never converſe together, 
xecauſe we ſhould have always different I- 
leas, tho? we uſed the ſame Signs, which 
yould be to converſe in Words and not in 
houghts, like Parrots', and not like Men. 
Tis plain then that we muſt have the ſame; 
deas, tho? we do not always: uſe the ſame 
igns to expreſs them, as in thoſe that ſpeak 
ferent Languages, nor yet always intend the 
ame Idea by the fame Sign, as 1n thoſe that 
ik Falacioutly and Ambiguouſly in the ſame. 
but ſtill J fay the Ideas muſt be the ſame in 
A lemſelves, ar elſe we could not talk at all: 
| ? BID} 2x x which 
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Which ſeems to argue an intelligible as well 
as a ſenſible 3 that there is a Sun 
for Minds as well as for Bodies, and that we 
ſee all in one common Light with our Un. 
derſtandings, as well as with our Eyes; that 
is, that there is an univerſal, intelligible Na. 
ture which communicates itſelf to all Mind, 
without dividing itfelf to any. But then whe 
ther this common, univerſal, unconfined Light 
can be any thing leſs than Divine; or whe 
ther this univerſal Nature which ſo undiv- 
dedly Communicates itſelf to all that is In 
tellectual, can be any thing leſs than Gul; 
And accordingly whether this again does not 
prove, that the Ideas whereby we underſtand 
are the Divine Ideas, I leave to be conſidered by 
as many as think it worth their while to know 
how they underſtand ; which, one would think, 
ſhould be one of the firſt Queſtions that ſhould 

engage the Curioſity of a rational Mind. 
13, But what if after all we ſhould take 2 
Morter Line to our Point, by arguing thus, Ti 
Fruths which we ſee are Divine Truths, there. 
fore the Ideas which we ſee are alſo Divine !. 
deas. For as we have already argued the neceſ 
ſary and immutable Nature of our Ideas from tit 
neceſſity and immutability of Truth, and from 
that neceſſary and immutable Nature of theirs iu. 
fer'dtheir Divinity, becauſe nothing can be Neceſ 
ſary or Immutable but what is Divine: So w 
may we not more directly and immediately at 
gue the Divinity of our Ideas from the Divinit) 
of Truth? For as for the Anticedent of the Al- 
« | gumen: 
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1 WJ gument we have abundantly ſhewp in the for- 
mer Part that Truth is of a Nature traly Di- 
vine, according to the expreſs Doctrine of St. 
Auſtin. And as for the Connexion between the 
Antecedent and the Conſequent, that depends 
upon two things which we have allo already 
ſhewn, and are therefore now only to recollett ; 
one is, that Truth is in reality the ſame with 
the Ideas from which it reſults: And the other 
is, that theſe Ideas are alſo our Ideas, or the I- 
deas which we ſee, and which are the immedi- 
ate Objects of our Thought and Perception, 
and that becauſe we ſee theſe Truths which are 
ſuppoſed to be really the fame in Nature with 
theſe Ideas: Therefore we ſee alſo theſe Ideas; 
and therefore if the Truths which we ſee are 
Divine Truths, it ſeems a reaſonable Conclu- 
ſion to infer, that then the Ideas whereby we 
underſtand are of a Nature no leſs Divine. 

14. But the Argument may be propoſed as 
directly and with the ſame Compendiouſneſs 
in relation to Science, as we have here done 
it with reſpect to Trath. Before we argued, 
that our Ideas were neceſſary, becauſe the Ob- 
jects of Science, and Divine, becauſe Neceſ- 
lary, But now we may proceed more imme- 
diately from their being the Objects of Sci- 
ence to their being Divine. The Objects of 
Science are the Divine Ideas: But our Ideas 
are the Objects of our Science ; therefore our 
Ideas are the Divine Ideas. The firſt Propo- 
lition ſeems abundantly clear from the Na- 
. 3 5 4 _ 
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ture of Sciegce; which, as it muſt be of Ideas, 
becauſe of the Contingency and Mutabilit 
of all things in Nature; ſo thoſe Ideas m 
be the Divine Ideas for the ſame reaſon, as 5; 
obvious to be Collected. Then as to the ſe. 
cond Propoſition (upon which the main ſtreß 
of the Argument reſts) viz. That our Ideas 
are the Objects of our Science, this we have 
in great Meaſure ſhewn already, and may 
now further conſider, That as ?ris plain that 
the things in Nature cannot be ſo becauſe e 
their Contingency and Mutability; fo ſup- 
poſing they were never ſo Neceſſary and Im- 
mutable, yet ſince we know them not by them. 
ſelves but by their Ideas (which are then our 
Ideas) ſtill they cannot be however the in- 
mediate Objects of our Science, which muſt re- 
ſolve into the Perception of our own Ideas: 
Therefore our own Ideas are at leaſt the in- 
mediate Object of our Science And ſince the 
Objects of Science are ſuppoſed to be the Di- 
vine Ideas, therefore again, the Ideas where- 
by we underſtand, are the Divine Ideas. 

15. After all, it ſeems reaſonable to think, 
that if things are underſtood by Ideas, (as we 
now ſuppoſe, and 1s generally granted that they 
are) they {ſhould be. underſtood by the ſame 
Ideas by which they were made, eſpecially 
fince that is an Intelligible, and the only In- 
telligible way of underſtanding them. But now 
things were made by the Divine Ideas, as we 
have ihewn in the former Part. And _ 

ory 
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re even upon this Conſideration, it ſeems a 
eaſonable Thought to ſüppoſe, that they are 
ſo underſtood by the ſame Divine Ideas, even 
y that Intelligible World which we have 
here ſo largely deſcribed. For ſince Ideas,” 
cording to the Remark of 54 
quinas, may be conſidered , Que the 
peculatively as the Princi- © © "2% 
les of the Knowledge of Things, as well as 


1 


J ith | 

t WraQtically, as the Principles of their Faction 
r Formation (in the former of which reſpects 
- Whcy:imay be call'd Reaſons, as in the latter Ex- 


mrs) why we ſhould divide the Principle 
f Knowledge from the Principle of Faction, by 
uppoſing things to be made by one ſort of 
deas, and underſtood by another fort, I know* 
0 good Reaſon, eſpecially ſince we can find 
o ſuch other ſort of Ideas, by which it is 
oflible they may be underſtood. To which: 
e may add, that unleſs we perceive things 
y the very ſame Ideas whereby they were, 
ade, there will be no Conſequence from the 
Wiltinction of our Ideas to the diſtinction of 
Things, as was obſerved before, and ſo.we 
all have no mark whereby to diſtinguiſh 
hem, which is not to be ſuppoled. 208, 7 
e 6. That which we have here expreſſed by our 
y Winderſtanding by the Divine Ideas, M. Male- 
„anche is pleaſed to expreſs-by our ſeeing all 
w Wings in God; which way of ſpeaking is alſo not 
together anſcholaſtict, as appears from that 
ueſtion put by Aquinas, Utrum videntes Deum 


per 
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per eſſentiam, Omnia in Deo videant, and may, 
for ought I know, be very right, if rightly 
underſtood. But there lies the Danger, and 
therefore I muſt beg leave to prefer the other 
way of ſpeaking which we have hitherto uf. 
ed, not only as more clear and determinats 
in itſelf, but alſo as leſs offenſive to common 
Ears, who by the found of our ſeeing all thing 
in God, may be tempted to imagine not only 
that the things themſelves are immediate 
and properly ſeen, which rather ſtrikes in — 
the vulgar Preſumption, than oppoſes it; but 
(which perhaps is that which has drawn 6; 
much Prejudice upon this Notion) that thing, 
as they are in Nature, are really in God, and 
that they are ſeen in him, according to tho 
ſenſible Appearances which we have of then, { 
by reaſon of thoſe Senſations which alway { 
accompany our Ideas in Viſion; whereas by « 
our ſeeing things in God, no more is to be un 


| 
,deritood, nor does the Author of this Expret- i 
fion underſtand any more by it, than that b. 
things are in God after an intelligible man » 
ner, viz, by thoſe eſſential Perfections or d 
deas of his which repreſent them; ſo they a ar 
thoſe Divine Ideas which are the immediate f, 
Objects of our Thoughts in our Perception 0 or 
Things, which we are ſuppoſed to underſtand is 
by thoſe Divine Ideas, as far as they are c, 
pable of being at all underſtood by us. Fo Id 
the ſenſible World is not Intelligible imme fir 
diately by itſelf, and therefore ?ris neceſſaſ H 


there 


| 
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there ſhould be ſome Intelligible World or o- 
ther by which it may be underſtood, which 
Intelligible World , according to this Hypo- 
theſis, are the Divine Ideas. Or, things in 
Nature are not Intelligible in themſelves, as 
is plain from their diſtance and diſunion from 
our Minds, and the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that 
our Souls ſhould quit our Bodies, and travel 
over vaſt Spaces of Air to make a viſit to the 
Sun and Stars, whenever we take a view of 
thoſe far diſtant Objects; therefore they muſt 
be underſtood by ſomething that has a more 
immediate Union with our Minds, and which 
repreſents theſe things to it, that is by their 
Ideas. And ſo the ſenſible muſt be ſeen or un- 
derſtood by an Intelligible Sun, which repre- 
{ents that to the Mind which cannot repre- 
ſent itſelf, And ſo much is generally grant- 
ed in effect, tho? not in theſe Terms. Tis 
generally allow?*d, that the things without us 
are not perceived immediately by themſelves, 
but by their Ideas. The only Queſtion is, by 
hat Ideas, or what theſe Ideas are! Here we 
divide, ſome aſſign one ſort of Ideas, and ſome 
another fort. So that all that this Hypothe- 
lis of ſeeing things in God, adds to the Vulgar, 
or has peculiar to itſelf from any of the reſt, 
1s preciſely this only, that theſe Ideas are the 
Divine Ideas, or that the Divine Ideas are the 
Ideas whereby we underſtand. And therefore 
ſince this is the true Senſe into which that 
Hypothelis muſt be reſolved, I thought fit 
to 


| 
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to expreſs it ſo at firſt, to prevent any Cayil 
or Miſapprehenſions, to which the other Way 
of ſpeaking might be apt to expoſe it, with Men 
that judge of Propoſitions by their Sound rather 
than by their Senſe, | 

17. But however there are two things which 
we ay, and muſt in the very ſtrictneſs of the 
Expreſſion be ſaid to ſee, or perceive in God, 
there being no other inſtructive way of expref- 
fing it; and thoſe are Ideas and Eternal Truths, 
The Reaſon of the Difference is, þecauſe other 
things being not perceiv'd by themſelves, but 
by their Ideas, this leads to enquire by wha 
Ideas? To which when we ſay, by the Divin 
Ideas, the Queſtion is properly and directly an. 
ſwer'd. But now Ideas are not perceiv'd by 
Ideas again, nor are Eternal Truths (as we 
have ſhewn) perceiv'd after an Ideal manner, 
by any thing that repreſents them to our Minds, 
as being ſelf- intelligible Objects. And there 
fore we cannot ſay that they are perceiv'd by 
the Divine Ideas, ſince they are not at all Idea. 
ly perceived. And therefore if we will ſay any 
thing that is particularly inſtructive (for to fay 
that they are perceiv'd by themſelves, is too gt: 
neral) we mult ſay that they are perceiv'd in 
God: As indeed *tis moſt plain and certain that 
they are ſo perceiv'd. For being, as we here 
ſuppoſe, /elf-intelligible, they muſt be perceiv'd 
where they are. But they are in God: And 
therefore *tis neceſſary that in Him they mult 


be perceiv'd. And ſo far we may be pony 
that 
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that whatever is Eternal, all neceſſary and im- 
mutable Natures, with whatever Relations 
that are between them, or Reſult from them, 
muſt be perceiv'd in God, and that becauſe 
they are in God, who only is Neceſſary, Immu- 
table, and Eternal; which, by the way, plain- 
ly demonſtrates that there is a God, as alſo that 
the Divine Eſſence may be, nay actually is, in 
ſme degree the immediate Object of our intel- 
ual View even in this Life. But as for things 
that are without, Contingent Beings, Senſible 
Objects, Creatures, it may be more proper to 
fay, that they are ſeen by the Divine Ideas, nor 
can they be rightly ſaid to be ſeen in God (as 
not being really in him) any otherwiſe than as 
that ſignifies that they are ſeen or underſtood 
by thoſe Ideas which in God are repreſentative 
of them. 3 

18. But however ſince M. Malebranche thinks 
fit ſo to expreſs this Notion, let us take a com- 
pendious View of thoſe Arguments whereby he 
endeavours to make it appear reaſonable ; which 
may be added to what we have already offer d, 
252 new Set of Auxiliary Conſiderations that 
come in for the further Confirmation of this 
Hypotheſis, that the Ideas whereby we unders 
ſtand are the Divine Ideas. I ſhall therefore 
give my Reader a fight of his Reaſons, with 
lome Improvements of my own as there ſhall 
be Occaſion. RE : 
19. Suppoſing then the Poſſibility of our ſee- 
ing things in God, partly becauſe God ar” 
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himſelf the Ideas of all things which he has crez. 
ted, and partly becauſe he is intimately unite 
to our Souls by his Preſence: I ſay, ſuppoſing 
upon this double Conſideration, that the Mind 
may ſee in God the Works of God, if he pleaſe 
to diſcover to it that in himſelf which repreſents 
them, he proves it moſt reaſonable to think that 
he will do ſo, rather than create an infinite num 
ber of Ideas in every Mind. | 
Firſt, From the Simplicity of the Divine Ope. 
ration. For it appears not only from Reaſon, 
but from the whole Oeconomy of Nature, that 
God never does that by very difficult ways 
which may be done by ways that are ſimple and 
eaſie. God does nothing in vain, and without 
Reaſon. That which Characterizes his Wil 
dom, and h# Power, is not to do little Thing 
by great Means: That's againſt Reaſon, and s 
the Character of a limited Intelligence, But, 
on the contrary, to do great Things by ſimple 
and eaſie Means: Tis thus that with Extenſion 
alone he produces whatever we ſee admirable 
in Nature, and even that which gives Life and 
Motion to Animals. For as for thoſe who wil 
needs have ſubſtantial Forms, Faculties, and 
Souls in Animals, different from their Blood 
and from the Organs of their Body, in order to 
the performance of their Functions, they do 1 
effect ſuppoſe God to be ſhort in his Underftan- 
ding, or that he is not able to effect thoſe adm. 
rable things by Extenſion only. They mealure 
the Power of God, and his Sovereign W 
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by. the | Littleneſs of their own Underſtand- 
ing, And therefore ſince God may make our 
Minds ſee all things barely by willing that 
hey ſhould fee what is in the midſt of them- 
ſelves, that is, what there is in him that has 
Relation to thoſe things, and which repre- 
ſents them, there is no Appearance at all that 
he ſhould do it otherwiſe, and that for this pur- 
poſe he ſhould produce as many Infinities of infi- 
ite Numbers of Ideas as there are created 
ſinds. The Force of this Argument, if we take 
more collective View of it, will, as J conceive, 
reſolve into this. God acts by the molt ſimple 
rays that are poſſible. And therefore ſince to 
make us underſtand by exhibiting to our Minds 
his own Ideas, is poſſible in it ſelf, and alſo a much 
more ſimple way than to create Ideas on pur- 
poſe for that End, *tis in all reaſon to be pre- 
ſumed that that is the way whereby we under- 
ſtand rather than the other. And indeed I 
ſce not what is wanting in the Argument to 
ake it conclude: Only perhaps we may enlarge 
nc Concluſion beyond a Comparative to an Ab- 
dlute Extent, by calting the Argument into 


alis Form. 

0 

ol God acts by the moſt ſimple ways that are 
in poſſible. But to make us underſtand by 
[i the Divine Ideas, is the moſt ſimple way 


of making us underſtand that is poſſible. 
Therefore the Divine Ideas are the Ideas 
whereby God makes us underſtand. 
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I 6leave the Reader to conſider whether thi 
Argument concludes or no, tho? I confeſs { 
not which Propoſition in it he can reaſonahj 
deny. For tho? (as was noted before) fra 
the bare poſſibility of this way we canng 
juſtly infer the. Actuality of it; yet when 
conſider'd, that it is of all others the moſt ſa 
ple, as well as pofible in itſelf, this will 90 
great way in recommending the actual Trut 
of it to any one that can attentively ſtay l 
Thoughts upon the Perfection of God, an 
the moſt wiſe and perfect manner whereby h 
proceeds in all his Operations, whether of Gr, 
or Nature. And beſides, to give this Arp 
ment a further improvement, tho? from th 
ſuppoſed poſſibility of any other way of Hy 
mane Underſtanding, it would not follow tha 
this is not neceſſa ry, becauſe among ſeveral way 
or means that in themſelves are equally po 
fible, one only with reſpect to the Agent maj 
be neceſſary upon the account of its Simpl 
city; yet if this appear to be in itſelf poſlibl 
conſidering that it is alſo the moſt ſimple tad 
there can be no neceſſity pretended for a 
other; and conſequently no reaſon why al 
other ſhould be aſſigned : For as God cam 
do any thing in vain, fo neither ſhould we 
And I think Ideas any more than other Þ 
ings, are not to be multiplied without nec 


ſity. 
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20. Before we paſs over this Argument, I 
would crave leave by the way to interpoſe 
z further Reflection, and it is upon that (in 
my Judgment very remarkable) Paſſage which 


That thoſe who would needs have Souls in Ani- 
mals different from their Blood and bodily Organs; 
in order to the Tr their Functions, do 
in effect ſuppoſe God not able to eſfedt thoſe ad- 
mirable things by Extenſion only. The reaſon of 
which Conſequence may not perhaps lie open 
to every Reader; but it depends upon the 
ame common Principle, the ſimplicity of the 
Divine way of Procedure. God is here ſup- 
poſed to act after the moſt ſimple manner, that 


5 the Souls of Brates, when he ſays, 


ary for the obtaining his end, not to do any 
ching ſuperfluouſly, not to uſe more means 
when fewer will do, or greater means when 
I eler will do; in one word, to come at his 
Point by the ſhorteſt Line, and conſequently 
it be poſſible to make Brutes perform what 
they do, by Matter and Motion only, not to 


Wore, thoſe who ſuppoſe a Principle of Thought 
W!' Brutes for the performance of their Fun- 
oons, do by conſequence ſuppoſe, or muſt be 
obliged to ſay, that God cannot procure thoſe. 


e could, that being the moſt ſimple way, 
© muſt by vertue of this Principle, in all rea- 
„7 ſon 


our excellent Author has occaſionally dropp'd 


1s, not to imploy more means than are neceſ- 


ndue them with any higher Principle. There- 


Effects by Matter and Motion only, fince, if 
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ſon be preſumed to do it. But now, that it 
is impoſſible for an infinitely wiſe and power: 
ful God, by an apt diſpoſition of Matter and 
Motion (that which we call Mechaniſin) to 
make Brutes have thoſe Appearances which 
we obſerve in them, what conſidering Man 
will maintain? And if it be poſſible for the 
Actions of Brutes to be thus performed, then 
conſidering the ſimplicity of this way whe. 
ther the poſſibility of it may not be added to 
what we have before diſcourſed upon this O 
caſion, as another Argument to conclude it 
true. And the ſame may in proportion be ap 
plied to our preſent Queſtion concerning the 
Ideas whereby we underſtand. 

21. The next Conſideration which the Au- 
thor inſiſts upon to make it appear reaſon 
able, that we ſec things, becauſe God will 
that That which is in him, which repreſents 
them, ſhould be diſcover'd to us, and not be 
cauſe we have as many Ideas created withus 
as we are capable of ſeeing Things, is becauſe 
this places created Spirits in an intire deperr 
dance upon God, and the greateſt that can be 
Since upon this Suppoſition, we cannot only 
ſee nothing but what is willing we ſhould ſee, 
but we can ſee nothing but what God him. 
{lf makes us ſee ; to which purpoſe he quote 
that of St. Paul to the Corm 
thians, That we are not ſalt 
cient of our ſelves to think any thing as of au 
ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. Teng 

| 


2 Cor. 3. 5. 
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that it is God himſelf that enlightens Philoſo- 
phers in that Knowledge which ungrateful Men 
call Natural, tho? it comes to them only from 
Heaven. For God has ſhewed 

it unto them. That it is He Fon. 1. 19. 

that is properly the Light of 

the Mind, and the Father of Fam. I. 17; 

Lizhts, as he is exprelly call'd 

by St. James. That it is he who inſtructs 
Men in Science, that teaches 

Man Kyowledge. In a word, Z7ſal. 94. 10. 

that He is the tyue Light, which 

elightens all thoſe that come in- Fob. 1. 

to this World, according to the 

ke Saying of the Evangeliſt St. John. Which 
aſt Text (to which he might have added what 
goes before, and the Life was the Light of Men) 
appears to me to be the moſt to his purpole ; 
ved indeed I cannot but think it of conſiderable 
u mportance, and that it is not capable of being 
ue luſtrated by any Interpretation fo fully as by 
eis; viz. That the Eternal Word and Wiſdom 
be Wt God is our Light, not only efficiently, as aſ- 
[ting our Intellectual Faculties, but Objectiveh, 
being himſelf the immediate Object of our 
inds, by thoſe Ideas or Reaſons of Things 
yaich are contain'd in him. Eſpecially, conſi- 
ering that the ſame Divine Perſon of whom it 
here ſaid, That he is the true Light that ligh- 
th every Man that comes into the World, is 
Wd alſo to ſay of himſelf, That he is the 


th. ; 
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22. For the farther Inforcement of this laf 
Argument, the Author remarks that it is not 
al to comprehend diſtinctly the Dependence 
which our Minds have upon God in all- their 
particular Actions, ſuppoſing that they have al 
that which we diſtinctly know to be neceſſary 
for them in order to act, or that they have the 
Ideas of all things preſent with them of their 
Own, 

For as for that general and confuſe Word, 
Concourſe, by which Men pretend to explain 
the Dependence which Creatures ha ve u 
God, that does not awaken any diſtinct Idea in 
anattentFe Mind. And yet 'tis very necc{- 
ſary that Men ſhould Aiſtin@tly know how they 
can do nothing without God. And indeed 
however our Dependence upon God in the Buſ. 
neſs of Underſtanding may be otherwiſe en. 
plainable, yet I mult needs confeſs my ſelf 6 
far of our Author's Mind, as to think that it 
in no way ſo conſpicuous as in this. For ſhould 
it be alledg'd (which is all that I know of that 
can be ſaid in the Caſe) that we depend upon 
God immediately (for as for a Remote Depet- 
dence, concerning that there can be no Que 
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ſtion) as to the Formal Act of Thinking, when be 
in we may be ſuppoſed to be aſſiſted by the DM >! 
vine Concurrence phy; us to exert it, accol: 
ding to the way of the Schools; yet howeve of 
it mult needs be allow'd, that our Dependen6 eh 
| 


is not ſo great if we depend upon him only as fl 
the Ad, as it would be if we depend upon " | 
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for the Act and Object too; and I know not 
whether the one may not be as neceſſary as the 
other, that ſo God may have the intire Glory of 
our Thoughts, the Creature nothing to boaſt 
of; and that thoſe Words of St. Paul may be 
every way verify'd, that we are not ſufficient of 
our ſelves to think any thing as of our ſelves, but 
that our ſufficiency is of God, To whom be 
Glory. 15 
= But to return again to our Author, who 
draws his next Argument (upon which he lays 
great ſtreſs) from the manner of our percei- 
ving things. We find by Experience, that 
when we have a Mind to think upon any par- 
ticular thing, we forthwith caſt our view upon 
all Beings, and thenafterwards apply our ſelves 
to the Conſideration of the Object we propoſe 
to think on. But now it 1s certain, that we 
cannot deſire to ſee any Object, but that we 
muſt ſee it already, altho* confuſely and in ge- 
neral. And therefore ſince we may deſire to 
ſee all Beings, ſometimes one, and ſometimes 
another, it is certain that all Beings are preſent 
to our Minds; and it ſeems that all Beings can- 
not be preſent to our Minds any otherwiſe, than 
becauſe God is preſent to them, who in the 
Simplicity of his Being contains all Beings. 
24. He remarks, moreover, under this Head 
of Argument, that the Mind, in all probability, 
would not be capable of repreſenting. to it ſelf 
the univerſal Ideas of Kinds and Species, unleſs 
it ſaw all Beings included in one. For every 
| Gg 3 Creature 
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Creature being a particular Being, we cannot 
ſay, that we ſee any thing created, when we 
ſee, for Inſtance, a Triangle in general. And 
he thinks that we cannot well give an Account 
of the manner, how the Mind knows ſeveral 

Abſtract and General Truths, unleſs it be by 
the Preſence of him that can inlighten the Mind 
by an infinite variety of Ways. 

25. He continues farther, that the Beſt, the 
moſt Sublime, the moſt Solid, and the firf 
Proof of the Exiſtence of God, or that which 
ſuppoſes the feweſt of things, is the Idea which 
we have of Infinite. For it 1s plain that the 
Mind does perceive Infinite, tho? it does not 
comprehend it, and that it has a very diſtind 
Idea of God, which it cannot have but by the 
Union which it has with him : Since it is not 
to be conceiv'd, that the Idea of a Being inf: 
nitely Perfect, ſuch as that which we have d 
God, ſhould be any thing that is created, The 
Senſe of which Argument, or at leaſt that which 
is neceſſary, by way of Supplement, to com. 
pleat it, ſeems to be this, that in the Perception 
which we have of God, the Divine Eſſence it 
ſelf is the immediate Object of that Perceptian, 
it being impoſſible that any thing that is not 
God {hould repreſent him to our Thoughts, 
or that he ſhould be perceiv*d by any Idea di 
ſtinct from himſelf, according to what we have 
before diſcours'd, Therefore God himfelt 1s 
the immediate Object of our Minds; and it {0 
then it ſeems reaſpnable to think that the B 
| 3 vin 
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vine Ideas are fo too; and that as we immedi- 
ately perceive God, ſo we perceive Things in 
God viz. by thoſe Ideas of his which repreſent 
them. a 
26. He adds another Argument in this Place, 
which, with thoſe that are uſed to the abſtra- 
ter ways of Reaſoning, may perhaps paſs, he 
thinks, tor a Demonſtration. It is impoſſible 
that God ſhould have any other Principal End 
of his Actions but Himſelf. Therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary that not only our Natural Love, that is, 
the Motion which he produces in our Mind, 
ſhould tend toward him, but moreover that 
the Knowledge and the Light which he gives 
it, ſhould make us know ſomething that 1s in 
him: For whatever comes from God, can only 
be for God. Should God create a Spirit, and 
give it for an Idea, or for the immediate Object 
of its Knowledge, the Sun, God would then, 
he conceives, create that Spirit, and the Idea 
of that Spirit, for the Sun, and not for himſelf, 
God cannot therefore create a Mind to know 
his Works, unleſs that Mind does in ſome man- 
ner ſee God in ſeeing his Works, So that un- 
leſs we did in ſome manner fee God, we ſhould 
ſee nothing, even as if we did not love God, 
that is, if God did not continually impreſs upon 
us the Love of Good in general, we ſhould love 
nothing. For that Love being our Will, we 
can love nothing, nor will any thing without 
lim, ſince we cannot love particular Goods, 
but by determining towards thoſe Goods, that 
Gg 4 Movement 
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Movement of Love which God gives us towards 
himſelf: So that as we love nothing but by that 
neceſſary. Love which we have for God, ſo we 
ſee nothing but by that natural Knowledge 
which we have of God. And ſo all the parti. 
cular Ideas which we have of Creatures, are ng 
other than Limitations of the Idea of the Crea. 
tor, as all the Motions of the Will for the Crea. 
tures, are only Determinations of that Moye. 
ment which we have towards the Creator. 
27. This laſt Argument will perhaps require 
more Attention of Thought, to comprehend 
the full Moment and Importance of it, than 
moſt Readers are able or will be willing to be. 
{tow upon it. However I do not think it will 
be to much purpoſe to go about to make it clea. 
rer by any farther Illuſtration : For as for thoſe 
who either want Capacity, or are not uſed to 
abſtract Speculations, all the Illuſtrations in He 
the World will hardly make them Maſters of it, Wn 
And as for thoſe who have applied themſelves Wo 
much to the way of Meditation, they will eaſt 
ly penetrate the Force of it by their own At: 
tention, And accordingly with them I leave 
it to conſider of it, as it dies before them, while 
in the mean time I proceed to take an Account 
of what our Author has farther added concer- 
ning this way of Human Underſtanding, in the 
Ilaſtrations which he has given us upon that 
Occaſion. 1 
28. His firſt Argument is taken from the W'c 
Univerſality of that Reaſon, whereot Man SW" 
e en OW. Partaker 
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partaker. It is agreed, ſays he, that all Men 
are capable of knowing Truth, and even the 
caſt enlighten'd among the Philoſophers, do 
onſent that Man partakes of a certain Rea ſon, 
which way do not determine: Therefore it is, 
that they define him to be an Animal partaking 

f Reaſon ; for there is no body but knows, at 
aft confuſely, that the eſſential Difference of 
Man conſiſts in the neceſſary Union which he 
has with the univerſal Reaſon ; tho? who it 
is that includes this Reaſon, is what Men nei- 
ther ordinarily know, nor are much concern'd 
o diſcover, I fee ſuch and ſuch Truths, and 
em ſure that there is no Body in the World 


ill ut who may fee the ſame as well as my ſelf. 
a. ut 1 do not ſee theſe Truths in the Minds 
ſe If others, nor again do they ſee them in mine; 


to Wherefore it is neceſſary that there be an uni- 
in Nerſal Reaſon that inlightens me, and all other 
it. Natelligent Beings : For if the Reaſon which I 
es Wonſult, were not the ſame which anſwers to 
li; Nhe C/:ze/e, it is evident that I could not be 
it. Wo certain as Iam, that the Chzzeſe did ſee the 
ve Wane Truths that I fee. There is therefore a 
ile Npoveraign and Univerſal Reafon which all Men 
nt Nonſult whenever they enter into themfelves , 
er- pon which occaſion he cites that remarkable 
he Wallage of St. Auſtin, which indeed is very op- 
dlite to the purpoſe, Si ambo videmus, &c. If 
e both ſee that it is true what you ſay, and 
e both ſee that it is true what I fay, where, 
pray, is it that we ſeeit? Why, neither I in 
of | | | you, 
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you, nor you in me, but both of us in th, 
very incommutable Truth which is ſuperig 
to our, Minds. | 3 

29. He argues again from the Neceſſity aui 
Immutability of that Reaſon which we conſul 
It is certain that the Ideas of things are In 
mutable, and that Eternal Truths and Lay 
are neceſſary, It is impoiſible that they ſhoul 
not be ſuch as they are. But I ſee nothing i 
my ſelf that is Immutable or Neceſſary, 
might not be, or not be what I am. is po 
ſible there may be Spirits that are not at: 
like me; and yet Iam well aſſured there can 
not be any [Spirits that ſee other Truths 6 
other Laws than thoſe which I ſee: For eve 
Spirit muſt needs fee that two and two mal 
four, and that one's Friend is to be preferr' 
before one's Dog: Therefore it is neceſſary t 
conclude, that the Reaſon which all Mind 
0 conſult, is a neceſſary and immutable Rea 

On. 

30. He argues further from the Infinity of the 
ſame Reaſon. The Mind of Man clearly con 
ceives that there are, or may be an infinitM 
number of intelligible Triangles, Tetragons 
Pentagons, and other of the like Figures. It do 
not only conceive that the Ideas of Figures wi 
never be wanting to it, and that it ſhall al 
ways diſcover new ones, tho? it ſhould eter 
nally apply itſelf to thoſe ſort of Ideas only 
but it alſo perceives Infinity in Extenſion. Thy 
Mind ſees clearly that the number which = 

tiplie 
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plied by ĩt ſelf, produces 5j or any of the numbers 
etw een 4 and ꝙ, between 9 and 16, between 16 
and 25, Cc. is a Quantity, a Relation, a Fraction, 
whole Terms contain more Figures than can 
e made from one Pole of the World to the 


l ther. It perceives clearly that *tis a Relation 
"Which as God only can comprehend , and that 
is impoſſible to expreſs it exactly, becauſe to 


xpreſs it requires a Fraction whoſe two Terms 
rc Infinite. Many like Examples might be 
ſigned ; from whence it may be concluded, 
ot only that the Mind of Man is limited, 
ut that the Reaſon which he conſults is In- 
tite. For, in fine, the Mind clearly ſees In- 
nity in this Reaſon, tho? it does not compre- 
end it, ſince it can compare incommenſu- 
able Numbers with one another, and diſcern 
heir Relations, tho? it cannot compare them 
ith Unity; or to conſider only what is moſt 
alible, *tis plain that the Reaſon which Man 
nnſults is Infinite, ſince we can never exhauſt 
and it has always ſomething to anſwer up- 
whatever demand. 7 
i. But now to ſubſume (for what he has 
therto premiſed is but one part of the Argu- 
ent) theſe are all Divine Characters. And 
berefore if it be true that the Reaſon wheres» 
fall Men participate, is Univerſal, Immutable, 
eceſſary, Infinite, it is certain that it is not 
all different from that of God himſelf: For 
muſt be an infinite and univerſal Being on- 
dat includes in himſelf an univerſal and 
unn ans 
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infinite Reaſon. All Creatures are particu, 
Beings, therefore the univerſal Reaſon is; ng 
Created. No Creatures. are Infinite, then 
fore again Infinite Reaſon is not a Creature 
But the Reaſon which we conſult is not on 
Univerſal and Infinite, it is alſo Neceſſar 
and Independent, and in one ſenſe we. co 
ceive it as more Independent than God hin 
ſelf: For God cannot act but according to ti 
Rea ſon: He in ſome ſenſe depends upon it: 
mult conſult and follow it; but God conſult 
none but himſelf, he depends upon nothing 
this Reaſontherefore is not diſtinct from hin 
ſelf, it is therefore Co-eternal and-'Consſut 
ſtantial with him. We ſee clearly that Gi 
Wo cannot puniſh an Innocent 
Soner Innocent that he cannot ſubject * Sp 
Pirits. 2 . a 
* rits to Bodies, that he is 
liged to follow Order. Therefore we ſee t 
very Rule, the Order, the Reaſon, the Wi 
dom of God: For what other Wiſdom: th 
that of God is it poſſible we ſhould ſee, wie 
we fear not to ſay, that God himſelf is oblg 
ed to follow it ? | Mo 
32. But after all, can we conceive a Me 
dom that is not the Wiſdom of God? Sl 
mon, who ſpeaks ſo well of Wiſdom, does ihe 
diſtinguiſh of two ſorts of it? Does he Hh 
teach us that the Wiſdom which is Co-eterine: 
with God himſelf, and by which he eſtabliſh 
ed that Order which we fee in his Works, t. 


the very ſame Wiſdom which preſides 019i: 
| is 
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ll Spirits, and which Legiſlators conſult to 
make. juſt and reaſonable Laws? And for this 
he appeals to the eighth Chapter of the Pro- 
verbs, and, as I humbly conceive, very per- 
tinently to his purpoſe: For indeed I find it 
ery difficult nor to think that whoever ſhall 
attentively read and conſider that Chapter 
with good part of that which follows) will 
Jad cheſe two diſtinct things very clear and 
bſervable in it. 1. That the Wiſdom there 
poken of, by the Characters which are given 
f it, appears plainly to be no other than the 
ivine Wiſdom, even the Eternal Word, the 
ſecond Perſon of the Bleſſed Trinity, who is 
lewhere call'd The Wiſdom of God; not as in- 
ghtening him Efficiently, but Objectively, as 
xing the Eternal Object of his Contemplation 
Ind Knowledge, in which he ſees himſelf, as 
xing the brightneſs of his Glory, and the ex- 
reſs Image of his Perſon, and in which he 
llo ſees all his Works, and all that he can 
ork, and calls thoſe things that be not as tho? 
hey were, as being preſent to him by this his 
0-efſential Word and Wiſdom which has the 
ternal Reaſons and Ideas of them, in whom 
| Fulneſs dwells, and in whom are hid all 
he Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, even 
hoſe Theſauri rerum Intelligibiliam , thoſe im- 
| = _ — 1 of intelligible 
hings, which according to 
.. Auſtin are contained ide | Bag a ws 
idom of God. 24). Thar 
this 
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this Divine Wiſdom is repreſented here as tha 
Wiſdom which God conſults, and whereby hy 
directs and conducts himſelf in the ordering 
of his Works, and alſo as that very Wiſdon 
which teaches, inſtructs, and inlighrens Men 
to which purpoſe it is very remarkable tha 
the ſame Perſon whoelfewhere ſays of him 
felt, 1 am Trath, ſays here, I am Underſunt 
ing. So that in ſhort God and we are here re 
preſented as ſeeing by the ſame Light, auf 
that Light as Divine; and he that is the WI 
dom of the Father, and was poſſeſſed by hin 
in the beginning of his Ways, delights alſo 

| be with the Sons of Men 
r 
for the distinction of of Relation, as being the con 
the Light of Nature mon Light of the World 


and the Light of . | , 
Grace. The Light but the Bridegroom of | 


bf Nature according Church. 
to the Principles of | 

this Theory, being that Light with which the Divit 
Word inlightens all Men Objectively by itſelf. The Light d 
Grace that wherewitly he inlightens his Church efficient 
iy by his Spirit. | 


33. Upon this occaſion, I cannot, without 
ſome admiration, remark the ſtrange harm 
cal Correſpondence that is between this Chap 
ter of the Proverbs, and the firſt of St. Jobs 
Goſpel: In the beginning was the word, ſays di 
John. Anſwerably to which ſays Solomon, | 
the Perſon of the Divine Wiſdom here, Ti 
Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of kis way, 972 

Ji 
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his works of old. I was ſet up from everlaſting» 
yam the beginning or ever the Earth was, When 
there were uo depths I was brought forth, &c. A- 
gin, ſays St. le, The word was with God, And 
ays Wiſdom here, then was I by him. A- 
gain, ſays St. fon, And the Word was God. 
loreeably to which, Wiſdom is here ſaid to be 
brought up with him, whereby ſhe figurative- 
lr denotes herſelf to be Co-eternal, and conſe- 
ently Co-eſſential with God. Again, ſays 
It. John, All things were made by him, and without 
lim was not any thing made that was made, And 
ere alſo Wiſdom is repreſented as aſſiſtant to 
od, in the Creation of the World, by her Pre- 
ence, When he prepared the Heavens, I was there, 
c. And when he appointed the Foundations of the 
irth, then was T by him, That is, in all reaſo- 
able Conſtruction, as a Co-aſſiſtent for the 
Wore orderly Direction, and apt Diſpoſition of 
sgreat Work: As is thus hanfomly _ 

preſented by the Chriſtian * Poet.“ 


Deus æthereos cum mundi excuderet Orbes, 
Freaſq; plagas conflaret: Cumq; liquores, 

t circumfuſas laticum fuſpenderet undas, 
ibraretq; ſuo tellurem pondere nixam, 

ap, vicem validis connecteret omnia vinclis, 

e aderas Operi indulgens, nuts omnia firmans, 
Sn componens, Sine te nihil: Omnis ubiq; 
per te Decor, & rerum pulcherrimus Ordo. 


ul 
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Again, ſays St. John, In him was Life, Ant 
fays Wiſdom here, Whoſo findeth me, find 
Life. But St. John farther ſays, that this Lik 
was the Light of Men. And here the Diving 
Wiſdom ethoes it to him again, Counſel is min 
and found Wiſdom, I am Underſtanding. By m 
Kings reigu, and Princes decree Juſtice. I lead; 
the way of Righteouſneſs, in the midſt of the Pat 
of Judgment. St. John fays again, that thi 
Light ſhineth in the Darkneſs. And Wiſdo 
is here repreſented, as crying and calling toth; 
Simple and Fooliſh, O ye Simple, underſtand Wi 
dom, and ye Fools be ye of an underſtanding Hear, 
As alſo in the Chapter following, as inviting 
Fools to her Intellectual Banquet, Whoſo in i 
ple, let him turn in hither: As for him that want 
Underſtanding, {he ſays to him, Come eat of 
Bread, and arink of the Wine which I have mingle 
In fine, St. Jon proclaims the Eternal Word : 
the true Light of the World, that lighteth ere 
ry Man that comes into it: In anſwer & 
which, beſides what was already noted t 
this purpoſe, Wiſdom here farther ſays, tha 
her Delights are with the Sons of Men. Ant 
accordingly ſhe exhorts them to hearken un 
her, to hear Inſtruction, and be wiſe, leat 
ing with them this encouraging Benediction 
Bleſſed is the Man that heareth me, watchin 
daily at my Gates, waiting at the Poſts of my Dow! 
that is, (if my Reader will accept of my Pan 
phraſe upon the Text) that minds and hee 
me, conſults, ſtudies, and contemplates m 
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and attends conſtantly to my inward Light, 
waiting for the pure Anſwers of Interiour 
Truth, and diligently improving all Opportu- 
nities, which he enjoys under the Direction of 
ſo near and fo Divine a Teacher, of growing wi- 
ſer and better. | CY 

34. But that which I would here principally 
remark, is, that as the Harmonical Conſent of 
theſe two Divine Writers in ſo many Counter- 
parts, ſhews, that they ſpoke from the ſame 
Spirit; ſo it ſeems a good Preſumption, that 
they alſo ſpoke concerning the ſame bing, and 
that ¶ Iſdom here with Solomon is the very fame 
that the Word is with St. John: As alſo that 
St. John's Word ſignifies no other than Solomop's 
Wiſdom, according to the better Importance of 
the Original, AdyG- Which certainly does not 
anſwer to Verbum (the Counterpart of that he- 
ing ene) but to Sermo or Ratio, however the 
Latin Interpreters, without any reaſon from 
either Grammar or Divinity, came to render it 
otherwiſe. And I farther note that in both 
they are Subſtantial, and in both Divine, and 
that this Divine, Subſtantial Wiſdom, or Word 
(for I take them to be only different Expreſſions 
or one and the ſame thing) are in both made 
into be the Light of Men. And accordingly the 
n hiloſophy of Solomon's Devotion is no leſs con- 
Wderable, than the Piety of it, who when he 
prays for Wiſdom, particularizes that very Di- 
vine Wiſdom which is here conſider'd, as being 
ith God, and co- aſſiſtent to him in the For- 

Hh | mation 
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mation of his Works, Give me Wiſdom that ſitteth 
by thy Throne. And again, ſays he, W:ſdom ny 
with thee, which knoweth thy Works, and was pre- 
ſent when thou madeſt the World, O ſend her out of 
thy Holy Heavens, and from the Throne of thy Glo 
ry, &c. Wherein the wiſe Prince, no leſs Phi. 
loſophical than Devout, ſeems to deſire to have 
a more intimate Union with the Divine Word, 
ſo as to partake more liberally of the Commu. 
nications of its Ideal Light and Truth, or elk 
it will not be very eaſie to put any intelligible 
Senſe upon what he ſays, ſo as to make him 
pray not only with the Spirit, but with the 
Underflanding alſo. 1 

35. And indeed to what Word or Wiſam 
ſhould he addreſs himſelf for Illumination, but 
to that Word and Wiſdom which has the Ideas 


of all things, and in which ſhine thoſe Eternal 4 
and Immutable Truths that reſult from thoſe F 
Ideas? Philoſophers may talk of their Yerbun c 
Mentis, the Word of the Mind ; but there is no 15 
Word of the Mind that I know of, but the 7 
Word of the Eternal Mind. For ſure that Word . 


which is the Wiſdom of God, is fitteſt to be allo 
the Light of Men. Even that Divine Word 
which was incarnate, that was firſt'with God, 
and afterwards with us, that became ſenſible 
| becauſe we were not wholly intellectual, and 
that put on a Cloud of Fleſh, becauſe we could 
not ſo well endure to behold his naked Glory 


full of Grace and Truth. For then it was that 
| thy 
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the great Intelligible San ſuffer'd an Abatement 
of his Splendor to accommodate his Light to 
the infirmities of our Eyes, and (to allude to 
an Expreſſion of St. Auſtin) became, as it were, 
1 Moon to comfort and re- : 
freſh our Night. Caruis Ma- 2" „„ 
nifeſtatione tanquam Luna conſolans Nottem. And 

chat Divine Wiſdom who was Bread above to 

the Angels (to allude to another Expreſſion of 
his) became Milk below for the Nouriſhment of 
our Infant Underſtandings. | 

0portebat ut Menſa illa Ange- _ — n 

lorum lacteſceret, & ad Par- : 

vulos perveniret. | 

36. But now wetalk of the Angels, it will 
be a thing of ſome importance to the Point in 

Hand, to remark, that it is the pokitive and 

expreſs Doctrine of St. Auſliz, that God is the 

Light of their Underſtandings, and particu- 

arly that they ſec things in . 3 

his Divine Word or Wiſdom. De Piverhs Sermos 

Nunquid Angelis Codices ſunt. 4 

10 Meeſſarii? Videndo legunt, vident enim ipſam ve- 

em, C allo Fonte ſatiantur unde nos irroga- 

. Here he ſuppoſes Angels to have no 

deeed of Books, becauſe they read by ſeeing ; 
that is by ſeeing God (for otherwiſe all reading 

$ by ſeeing) whoſe Viſion illuminates them, as 
deing the Viſion of Truth itſelf. Again, ſpeak- 
ng of the Word that was in the Beginning, 
hat was with God, and that was God, he 
aks out into this paſſionate ſtrain of Divine 
 Hha _ Ros 
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Rhetorick, O Cibus & Pani 
Angelorum, de te implemus 
Angeli, de te ſatiantur & un 
Faſtidiunt. De te vivunt, de te ſapiunt, de te beati 
ſunt. Ubi es propter me? In Diverſorio anguft, 
in pannis, in præſepio, &c. Here he makes the 
Angels to depend upon the Word, as much for 
their Light and Knowledge, as for their Life 
and Happineſs. Again, ſpeaking of the Crea. 
tion of Angels as reducible under that Text, 
Let there be Light, and there was Light, he has 
theſe remarkable words, 
recte in hac luce creatio intelligi- 
tur Angelorum, profecto facti ſun 
participes lucis æternæ, que eft ipſa incommut abili 
Sapientia Dei, per quam facta ſunt Omnia, quen 
dicimus unigenitum Dei Filtum, at ea luce alum 
nati qua Creati fierent Lux, & wvocarentur Dia 
participation incommutabilis Lucis & Dei, quod 
verbum Dei, per quod & ipſi, & omnia fatta ſun 
Lumen quippe verum quod illuminat omnem ht 
inem in hunc mundum venientem, hoc illumind 
& omnem Angelum mundum, ut ſit Lux nou hi 
Seipſo, ſed in Deo. I cannot ſtand to mark ol 
all that may deſerve Conſideration in this, up 
on many accounts very obſervable Paſſage, on 
ly here are three things which every Reade 
10uld obſerve, x. In General, that he mals 

the Angels not to be Light in themſelves. 
That according to him they are. made parti 
kers of the Eternal Light. 3. That that Ligh 
is the immutable Wiſdom or Word of God. lp: 
J gal 


De Diverſis Sermo 
49. 


De Ciu. Dei, Lib. 
11. Caps 9. 
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ain, ſays he, ſpeaking of the 

gkl, 2 4 In- 
commutabilis. veritas, tanquam ; 
Lex Aterna in ill eorum Curia Saperna. Neg; 
enim ſibi ipſis ſunt veritas, ſed Creatricis participes 
veritatis, ad illam] moventur tanquam ad fantem 


4 
vite, ut quod non habent ex ſeipſis, capiant ex 


ja, Where, beſides the notion itſelf of God's 
being a Light to Angelical Underſtandings, 
which is obvious to be obſerv'd, you have 
alſo the very manner of expreſling it, in that 
they are ſaid to Conſult the immutable Truth. 
To all which I add, That he expreſly tells us, 
That the Angels do know the Creature in the 
Wiſdom of God, as in the Art whereby it is 
made, From theſe places it ( 
1s clear, that according to St. . CAR * 
duſtin, the Divine Word or © 
Wiſdam is the Light of Angels, and that they 
Wc and underſtand things in it. And ſo the 
schools alſo have thought fit to ſay after him, 
in the account which they give us of that 
Morning-Knowledge which they aſcribe to the 
Angels. Well, but now, if the eternal Word 
and Wiſdom of God be the Light of Angels, 
why ſhould it not alſo be the Light of Men, 
and if they ſee by it why ſhould not we too? 
It does not ſeem very Congruous to ſuppoſe 
that they ſhould ſee by one Light, and we by 
another. There is but one Sun for Bodies, 
gend why then ſhould there be two for Spirits, 
pecially finee the fame that inlightens the 
H hz one 


De Civ. Dei, Lib. 
16. Cap. 6. 
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one may alſo inlighten the other, were the 
number of them infinitely greater than it is 
It is true indeed, the Angels have in this the 
advantage of us, that we do not ſee ſo well as 
they, neither as to theclearneſs, nor as to the 
extent of our Sight, but methinks we ſhould 
both ſee the ſame things, and have the fame 
immediate Object for our Underſtandings: For 
otherwiſe, it the Reaſon which we conſult he 
not the very ſame which anſwers to them, then 
beſides the incongruity of our ſeeing by diffe- 
rent Lights, I would further offer it to be con. 
ſider'd, whether the ſame Argument which M 
Malebranche utes with regard to the Chineſe 
be not every whit as true in reſpect of the 4» 
gels; that is, that we cannot be certainly ak 
ſured that they ſee the ſame Truths that we do, 
and ſo, for ought we know, they may have an 
Arithmetick and Geometry quite different from 
ours, and there may be Sciences of Men and 
Angels as well as Tongues. 

37. But after all, ſince Wiſdom has ſo liberal 
iy furniſh'd her Table, why ſhould we ſtraiten 
her Gueſts, by confining it to the Angels only, 
eſpecially ſince they do not devour what the) 
eat, but what fatisfies their intellectual Hun- 

ger remains as intire as bctore 

ee _ de Temp to feed and ſatisfie ours. Mar 
ducant Angeli, manducant Si. 

perne virtutes, manducant Caleſtes Spiritus, mai. 
aucant & ſaginantur, & integrum manet quod edi 
fatiat & letificit, Wiſdom herſelf cries as ! 
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ſhe fear'd her Table would not be ſufficient! 
furniſh'd with Gueſts, Come eat of my Bread, 
and drink of the Wine which I have mingled; and 
we, it ſeems; are afraid leſt ſhe ſhould have too 
many, and accordingly very mannerly with- 
draw : But perhaps with more Modeſty than 
Reaſon ; for the Treaſures of Ideal Light are 
inexhauſtible, and the number of Spectators 
would only add to the Magniſicence, without 
indangering the Sufficienc) of the intellectual 
Feaſt. For her Celeſtial Bread cannot waſt, 
nor can the Springs of her Wine fail. And 
therefore it ſeems every way moſt reaſonable 
to think, that the ſame Divine Word that is 
the Light of Angels, inlightens us too, that 
we all eat of the ſame Spiritual Meat, and all 
drink of the ſame Spiritual Drink: So that in 
this Senſe alſo Man does eat Angels Food. And 
therefore St. Auſtin was very conſiſtent. with 
himſelf when having ſaid, vident ipſam wvert- 
atem, he immediately adds upon it, & illo fon- 
te ſatiantur unde nos & irroga- 
mur, Suppoſing the ſame I ſuppoſe it ſhould 
Fountain to be common to be,, or re: 
both with this only difference, 
which is only of Degrees, that we have only 
lome refreſhing Dews or Sprinklings of that 
lucid Fountain whereof they enjoy the full Sa- 
tiety. | 

38. But this Conſideration taken from the 
manner of the Angelical Knowledge holds yet 
more ſtrongly in reſpect of the Divine. For 

H h 4 as 
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as to the manner of that, it 1s, I think, un- 
queſtionably certain, and the Authority of the 
Schools, as well as the manifold Reaſon of the 
thing will allow me to ſay fo, that God is a 
light to himſelf, his own Intelligible' Object, 
and that he ſces and knows all things in him- 
elf, even in his Eternal and Co-eſſential Word, 
which is therefore very ſignificantly, and with 
great propriety ſaid to be his iſdom, as being the 

immediateObject of hiseternal 
eas he Contemplation at once * ex- 
ed eriam Crea- Preflive of himſelf, and of all 
um. Aquinas his Creatures, and contain. 
_ 5 Quaſt 34. ing all thoſe Ideas and im- 

mutable Truths which fur- 
niſh Matter for Science, and are ſufficient to 
imploy even an infinite Mind. God therefore 
underſtands all things iz his Nord, even as he 
made all things by his Word. But then the 
ſame Conſideration will return again, tho” per- 
haps with more force than in the other Caſe, 
to make it appcar moſt reaſonable that me 
underitand ſo too. For beſides that, that 
Word which is the Wiſdom of God is in itſelf 
fitteſt (as I noted before) to be the Light of 
Men, if it be not actually and de facto ſo; but 
God and we fee by different Lights, and that 
Reaſon which anſwers to us when we meditate 
with Attention , be not the fame which he 
conſults, then how are we ſure that we fee 
the ſame Truths that he docs, nay, how Jin: 
feed that we fee any Truths at all, and that 
we 
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e are not deceived even in qur. cleareſt Per- 
tions? And what advantage this may give 
ther to the Sceptical againſt Science, or to the 
ibertin and Profane againſt Moralitz and Re- 
ginn, I leave to the profeſſed Friends of both 
> conſider, and whether for the avoiding ſuch 
tal and ruinous Conſequences it be not moſt 
driſable to ſuppoſe, that God and we ſee by 
he fame common Light, and that That eter- 
al Word, which is the Wiſdom of the Fa- 
her, is alſo our Wiſdom too, the great intel- 
gible Sun of the whole Rational World, and 
hat true Light that inlightens every Man that 
omes into this, Hun ovgic 0 N Bee, 5 

39. Nor need any one fear leſt this ſhould 
ace us upon a level with God in reſpect of 
Inowledge. There will ſtill de a vaſt and a 
ficient Difference between our way of Un- 
erſtanding and his. Tis true indeed, we have 
don this Hypotheſis the very ſame Mord for 
he immediate Object of our Underſtandings 
hat God himſelf has ; but this Word is ours 
at Wily by Union of Preſence, whereas it is his by I- 
lf Nentity of Eſſence, and accordingly God is ſaid 
of W poſſeſs the eternal Wiſdom, to enjoy it as his 
ut Nen, whereas our Communion with it is ex- 
at Nelſed by her delighting to be with the Sons of 
te Mer. Again, we only apprehend that Word, 
he Had that very impertectly , which God fully 
e id perfectly comprehends. And again, in 
n- e laſt place, God fees all things in himſelf; 
at hercas we ſee things in Him; and becauſe we 
We Fe | Q 
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do ſo, tho? it ſhould be allowed that we both 
ſee by the ſame common Light; yet this is f 
far from equalizing our way of Underſtanding 
with God's, that on the contrary, it moſt em 
nently ſhews how immediately and intirely we 
depend upon him, and what blind unintelipent 
Creatures we ſhould be without him, that he 
is much more neceſſary to our Minds than th 
Sun is to our Eyes ; that we ſhould have n 
Knowledge, nor even ſo much as Thought, by 
be all over Intellectual Night and Darkness, if 
his Divine Light did not ſhine upon our Under 
ſtandings. In fine, That we are not {ſufficient 
of our ſelves,” as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, to think x 
ny thing as of ourſelves, but that our whole ſul 
ficiency is of God. And ſure, that which tend 
ſo abundantly to ſet forth our Dependence upo 
God, muſt be very ignorantly and impertinent 
ly pretended to make us equal with him ; nay 
it cannot be pretended to equal us with tha 
Humane Soul of Jeſus Chriſt, in whom the ful 
neſs of the God-head is ſaid to dwell Bodily 
and who by an adorable Conſociation of ti 
Humane Nature with the Divine ſubſiſted by 
the Word, and had a perſonal Union with it, 
and ſo was partaker of its Light without mes 
ſure. To ſay, that the Knowledge of Jelu 
Chriſt as Man was Infinite, would, I conceive 
not be convenient. But we may fay of it 
what the Carteſiazs fay of the Extenſion of thi 
World, that it is Iadefinite, that tho? we do and 


| 0 | 
muſt acknowledge ſome Bounds in it, yet wi 
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know not well where to fix them, or when to 
ſtop. And therefore, tho* the ſame Divine 
Word that inlightned him, be ſuppoſed alſo to 
lighten us; yet there is no Neceſſity, nor in- 
deed Poſſibility that it ſhould inlighten us ſo 
much as it inlightned him; and therefore we 
may ſay what a certain Scholaſtick Writer of 
ome Account in his time, and that ſeems no 
Enemy to the preſent Hypotheſis, quotes from 
Hugo de Santto Vittore, Quod 
6 omnes hac Sapientia ſapiunt 2 de cauſa 
| 1 8 ei, Lib. 3. Cap. 40. 
quicung; ſapiunt, multo magis P. 773. 
has Saptentia ſapuit illa anima 
owe ipſi Sapientiæ anita fuit. Nor does it equal 
us with our Brother-Intelligences the Angels, nor 
yet even with one another, ſince, tho? we are ſup- 
poſed to ſee all by the fame common Light, yet 
e may partake of it in different degrees, ac- 
ording to the different meaſure of our Capaci- 
tics, and the attention wherewith we apply 
hem. And therefore we may ſay again what 
he ſame profound Doctor quotes 
rom the ſame Author, Dua Sa- 
bientia eſt qua omnes ſapiunt, nec tamen uno modo 
iiunt, quia participando ſapiunt. | 
40. We are upon an infinite Subject, and *tis 
ot to be expected that I ſhould drain it; but 
here 18 one Conſideration more which I think 
t to add, and the rather becauſe I have alrea- 
y made uſe of it upon another Occaſion. It 
vas obſery*d before concerning our Ideas that 
cy are Objectively Perfectivè of our Minds, 
| and 


Sid. 
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and thence deduc'd as a reaſonable Concluſion 
that they were no other than Divine. Noy 
the ſame may be ſaid as to Truth. Man is ol 
pable of a twofold Perfection, Moral and Inte 
lectual: And as the Love of good perfects his 
Mind morally, ſo the knowledge of Truth per 
fects it intellectually. But now if Truth wer 
not in itſelf of a Nature apt to perfect th 
Mind, *tis impoſſible that the knowledge of ii 
ſhould be any Perfection to it, any more than th 
profoundeſt Ignorance. The knowledge of at 
unperſectiveObject can be nointelleQualPerſedt 

on, even as the Love of an unperfective Obe 
can be no moral Perfection. For Knowledge 
the formal Perfection of the Mind, and all formal 
Perfection does ſuppoſe that which is ObjeQive 
even as formal Happineſs ſuppoſes objeCtiv 
Happineſs, that is, ſomething in the Object that 
is apt to meliorate the Being of him that enjoy! 
it. But now Truth is no otherwiſe to be e 
joy'd than by the knowledge of it; and accord 
ingly that formal Perfection which accrues t 
the Mind by the knowledge of Truth, mult ſup 
poſe alſo ſome Objective Perfection; that 
ſomething in the Nature of Truth that has al 
aptneſs to perfect the Nature of him that cor 
templates it. If then the knowledge of Truti 
perfects the Mind in the way of Form, - Trut 
itſelf mult be ſuppoſed to be Perfective of it i 
the way of Object. But now nothing can #þu 
perfect the Mind, but what is ſuperiour to ti 


Mind. Indeed there is no neceſſity * wha 
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ally per fects the Mind ſhould: be ſuperiour to 
t; for an Act or Operation of its oi, or certain 
odification of its Being, that which we call 
MW Sentiment or Senſation may be the formal Per- 
tion of it. But that which perfects the Mind 
an 0ʃ(ꝰject muſt of neceſſity be ſomething that 
above it. Therefore the Truth that we fee; 
and in the Perception of which a new Perfection 
accrues to our Minds, is ſomething ſuperiour to 
be Mind. But now as nothing is below the 
Mind but Body, 8 Au- n 
„ obſerves, nothing is a- r , Evangete 
bove it but God. 2 po a re vi x 
> 2-114 iſta Creatur a que Mens dicitur Nationalis, 
V1 hac Creature ſublimius. Quicquid ſupra 
lam eſt, jam Creator eſt. Therefore the Truth 
hich we perceive, and become more perfect in 
he Perception of is ſomething Divine in its Na- 
ure. Or if you ſhould ſay, that the Angels are 
i a Nature ſuperiour to the rational Mind (tho? 
ou te St. Auſtin was of another Opinion) and 
onſequently that there is no neceſſity that 
Fat is ſuperiour to the Mind, ſhould, be God; 
jet this would ſignifie no great matter in the 
nain. For the Argument would but be ſet a 
ittle further off for the preſent, to return again 
pon us another way. For as the Angels ſee 
ruth as well as we; ſo 'tis certain that the 
[ruth which they ſee, is a Perfection to their 
inds as well as jt is to ours. Therefore at 
Welt the Truth which the Angels ſee is Divine. 
\ud then, ſince, as I noted before, it is not rea- 
ie: ſonable 
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ſonable to think, that they ſhould ſee one for 
of Truth and we another; from hence we an 
furniſh'd with a very rational Ground to inf 
again, that therefore the Truth which we ſer 
1s alfo Divine. 
41. But as concerning the Divinity of Truth 
there aremany other Arguments to demonſtrate 
that ſuch as are taken from its Neceſſity, Eten 
nity, Immutability, Independency,  &. as | 
have ſhewa at large in the former Part of thi 
Theory, to which the Reader is deſired to hay 
recourſe. In the mean time to reconcile hin 
| the better to this, I ſhall preſent him with M 
Paſſage out of M. Malebranche, wherein H 
touches upon the ſame Ground upon which we 
laſt argued, tho? he expreſſes himſelf ſomething 
otherwiſe, and has not fill 
, De 1s Recherche . out the Argument in all thi 
Cap. 0 85 one 2. Parts of it. The whole Worll 
FJ > is convincd (ſays he) that thi 
Ryowledge of Truth, and the Love of Vertue malt 
the Mina more perfect, and that the blindneſs 9 
the Mind, and the diſorder of the Heart make i 
more imperfect. The Kpowledge of Truth, and th 
Love of Vertue then can be nothing elſe but 1h 
Union of the Mind with God, and a kind of Poſſeſii 
of him. And ſo the blindneſs of the Mind a 
the diſorder of the Heart can likewiſe be nothin 
elſe but the ſeparation of the Mind from God, af 
the Union of that Mind to ſomething that is h 
neath it, that is to ſay to the Body, ſince tis thisol 
Union which can make it imperfect and miſerall 
r 
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Cherefore to know Truth is toknow God, &c. And 
adeed this I take to be the reaſon by the way, 
hy the knowledge of Truth does conduce to 
he Perfection of our Mind, even becauſe it is 
fort of Union with God, and does in ſome 
legrce put us in poſſeſhon of him who is infi- 
itely Perfect himſelf, and the ſource of all Per- 
tion : For as we argued thus before from the 
ffect to the Cauſe ; Truth is Perfective of the 
lind, therefore it is Divine: So we may pro- 
ed, and that more directly thus from the Cauſe 
o the Effect; Truth is Divine, and therefore 
t is Perfective of the Mind. For if the Que- 
ton were ask'd, why is Truth Perfective of the 
ind that contemplates it? The Anſwer, I 
ink, muſt be becauſe it is Divine, or if that 
not the reaſon of it, I believe it will not be 
ery eaſy to aſſign any, that ſhall ſatisfie an at- 
ative Enquirer that examines what Anſwers he 
ceives. But then ſince the Divinity of Truth 
that which makes it Perfective of the Mind, 
the Conſequence of this be that no other 
uch is really Perfective of it but only what 
Divine, even that Truth which is founded 
on the Divine Ideas, as being the Habitude 
d Relation that is between them, and accor- 
W'gly is Neceſſary, Eternal and Immutable as 
4; Wole Ideas are. I fay, if it hence follows, that 
is Ideal, Neceſſary and Immutable Truth be 
e only Soul-perfective Truth, and that all o- 
er ſorts of Truth, how concerning ſoever in 
nt of V/efulzeſs or Intereſt to be known, can 
yet 
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yet give no real Perfection or Jntelletiunl.; 
provement to the Mind that knows them, 
Learned, who lay fo much ſtreſs upon t 
knowledge of theſe other Truths, valuing the 
not only for their uſe (for that in many Caſgi 
allow*'d) but for their intrinſick Excelleng 
and the intellectual Accompliſhment and lg 
provement which the knowledge of them < 
rives upon the Mind, are humbly deſir'd tog 
cuſe me it I cannot in their tavour either aly 
the Nature, or break the Connexion of thing 
It ſeems to me a clear Principle) and, I thinks 

A is in great meaſure * Stw 

* Nox Hal, ari- ſlin's) that the Soul cannotly 
BN SE home come in any degree more Pu 
Dei fit beats. Ex- fect or Happy, but by fl 
N Joan. Poſſeſſion or Participation 
ä E God, and therefore as th 
Truths which perfect the Soul, muſt be fon 
thing Divine; 1o thoſe Truths which are 3 
Divine (as none but Neceſſary and Ideal Tru 
are) cannot perfect the Soul. And -thereld 
as thoſe that know them ought not to th 
themſelves the wiſer, or the more Intellect 
ly improved in their Minds, for the knoy 
ledge. of them; ſo thoſe who know them 1 
ought not, if they would conduct their Studi 
by Reaſon, to apply themſelves to the no 
ledge of them, but only upon the account 
that accidental Uſefulneſs and Concernment 
our Intereſt which they may ſometimes hav 
and not upon the account of their intrinſi 

Excellen 
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Ml Excellency. or Eſſential Perfectiveneſs of the 
i Underſtanding, which is none at all. * 
442. The Truth then which we ſee is Divine, 
5 Perfettive of the Mind, and is therefore Per- 
edive of the Mind that ſees it, becauſe it is 
Divine. And this perhaps may be one Reaſon 
not to exclude thoſe others Which are given 
by Sarez in his Conſiderati- . 
m of this Queſtion, Dade O- . Diſpute 8. 
tur Difficultas veritatem aſſã .. 
wend:) why we meet with. ſo much N 
the contemplation of Truth, and muſt uſe 
much Attention and Application of Thought 
o ſee her as ſhe is in herſelf, even becauſe. of 
e Divinity of her Nature, and the Corruption. 
ours, which makes that at preſent, we cannot 
nite our ſelves to God without Pain and conſi- 
Werable Effort, as M. Malebranche expreſles it. 
Wut however this be, this at leaſt will bear a 
Wore poſitive Aſſertion , that if there be not 
me Truth that in the reality of its Nature is 
Jivine, it will be impoſſible to give an intel- 
gible Account of a plain Diſtinction (plain I 
nean as to the thing, tho? not quite ſo obvious 
to the Reaſon and Manner) and ſuch as is ac- 
| e by all the World, ancł that is the 
great diſtinction of zeceſſary and contingent Truth. 
Wot ſuppoſing ſome ſort of Truth to be Divine, 
reſulting from the Divine Ideas, and formal- 
conſiſting in that Relation which is between 
noſe Ideas, tho? really the ſame with them, this 
iſtinction will he r — : 
i or 
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For we may conceive the matter thus; "Truth, 
According to the formality of 

See more to this - * a 

purpoſe in the for- It, confi | In Rela tion. 1 

mer part of t Te. are then as many ſorts of Truth 

_ ory, p. 327. See al- au hans ALS. < 

10 Nl MaltbrancheRe- as there are of Relations; and 

| cherche de 1a verite. AS We may conceive Relations 


Tom. 2. Lib.6. Cap. of three forts, that of one J. 
3 dea to another Idea, that be- 
tween a Thing and its Idea; and laftly, that 
which is between Thing and Thing; me in 
portion to this we may alſo conceive three 
of Truths; that Which reſpects Ideas, that 
which reſpects Things, and their Ideas, and 
that which reſpects Things only. But now theſe 
three ſorts of Truth, if more generally con- 
ſidered, will lay us a Foundation for that two- 
fold Order or Diſtinction of ruth which ve 
are inquiring about. For 'tis plain, that ef 
theſe” three forts of Fruth, thoſe that are be- 
tween the Divine Ideas themſelves are Nece-W=" 
ſary, Eternal and Immutable, as the Tdeas 
themfelves are upon which they are founded; 
and ſo we have the former part of the D. 
ſtinction. But then as for thoſe Truths' whit 
reſpect created things, or which reſpec Ideas 
and thoſe things (for both theſe come here un- 
der one general Conſideration) tis as plain that 
they are both Contingent, and ſubject to al 
that change, to which the Creature itſelf is l- 
able, fince the Contingency of one of the Terms 
is ſufficient to found a Contingent Relation of 
Truth. And ſo we have alfo the 
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the. Diſtinction, which is now, I think, abyn- 
dantly clear as well as intir mme. 
43. And as theſe Divine Ideal Truths are (as 
we have. ſhewn) the only Truths that perfe& 
lranche very happily obſerves, Recherche de Ia te- 
they are alſo wel Truths 6. Chap. f. de 
which we endeavour to difco- _ 31 
ver by the ſole Exerciſe of the Mind. For we 
generally make uſe of our Senſes to diſcover o- 
thers. We make uſe of our Eyes and Hands to 
Aure ourſelves of the Exiſtence of Things, and 
to find out the Relations of Equality or Ine- 
quality, which are between them. They ate 
caly Ideas whoſe Relations the Mind can infal- 
lbly know by it ſelf alone, and without the 
uſe of the Senſes. In which curious and very 
important Remark theſe two diſtinct Things 
ye contained. 1f. That we diſcover Ideal 
Truths by the ſole Operation of the Mind : For 
thus we. know and can demonſtrate, that the 
three Angles. of a Triangle are equal to two 
fight ones, not by meaſuring them (for that 
my would be as unaccurate as tis unartificial) 
ut from an intellectual View and Conſidęta- 
n of the Ideal Natures of theſe things. 2d, 
lat theſe, are the only Truths which we can 
diſcover : In all other Truths our Senſes are 
oncern'd, and we muſt be beholden to our 
yes, and to our Ears, and to our Hands, jor 
e knowledge we have of them; and a Man 
Fould be ridiculous that ſhould go to prove by 
I 1 2 mere 
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nere Reaſon, that ſuch a one won the Plate at 
a Horſe- Race. In Truths of Right we need 
conſult our Reaſon only : But Truths of Fact we 
7 learn by Senſe; for as to theſe, our inward 


Maſter that teaches us in the School of the 
Breaſt, will give us no anſwer, tho' we ſhoul( 
conſult his Divine Oracle never, ſo Ong 


indeed he has nothing to do with 


uths are knowable' by "the fole intelſefual 
Application of tlie Mind, and Contingent ona 
not, viz. becauſe theſe neceſſary Truths are the 
Relations of Ideas, and thoſe Ideas are Divine and 

6urSouts har Þ an Union with'theſeDivinelde: 


or with that Divine Word or Wiſdom of Go 
wherein theſe Ideas are, we need only to app! 
our Minds to perceive thoſe Ideas which art 
contained therein, as alfo thofe” Truths -whic 
reſult from thoſe Ideas. Or in other words 
tlieſe Truths, by reaſon of the Divinity of thei 
real Nature, being intimately preſent to o 

Minds, there needs only an attentive Applia 
tion of the Mind to difcover them, and to k 


us into the knowledge of them. But now 


being quite otherwiſe in Contingent Truths 
that is, theſe Truths being not the Relation 
Ci e * ha Linon 511 Lb ( 
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of Ideas, nor contain'd in the Divine Omnipte- 
ſent Word, nor conſequently having this pre- 
ſential Union with our Minds, which the! o- 
thers may be concerved to have, Hence it eomęs 
to paſs that the ſole Application of the Mind 
the way of rational Speculition will not ſerve 
to diſcover theſe ; but we muſt come to tlie 
knowledge of them ſome other way, vix. by 
p F ” 34” . : * 
ſenſible Information. Now if this Account he 
rational (and the ene Reader is defired 
very attentively to weigh it before he pronoun- 
ces whether it be or no) this again N 
that *tis by te Union Which we have with'the 
eternal Word or Wiſdom; that univerſal Ræa- 
ſon that inlightens all Spirits, that we become 
capable of thinking, that the Truth Which we 
ke is Divine, and that the knowledge which 
we ha ve of Truth, is, in ſome degree, a' parti- 
cipation of the Divine Nature, and a kind of 
poſſeſſion of God himſ ell. 
44. But then if ſo, not to let a thing of this 
Importance paſs without ſome Reflection, how - 
will this Conſideration redound to the Monour 
of the Sciences, and ſerve to advance the Dig- 
nity and Glory of them? For „e none eon. 
.* formal Science, or Science . cerning this ewoſold 
as in the Mind, is nothing elſe Diſtinttion, of Sci- 
but a clear Perception of I ruth: are 2 — 320 
So Objective Science, or Sci- 
ence, as in the Thing, is really that very Truth 
itſelf which we perceive. And then ſince that 
Truth is of a Divine Extraction, and has à real 
129 | Divinity 
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Divinity in its Nature, what a Divine Thing muſt 
all true Science be, and what a ſublime and noh 
Employment to be exerciſed in the 15 and 
Contemplation of it ! And how worthy ot a. 
tional Mind, of a thinking Creature,who is mads 
and deſigned jor Truth, and therefore naturally 
deſires to nom, and when he does ſo dweſſ 
with Prudence, and converſes with Wz/aom, lis 
down with her at her intellectual Feaſt, and 
eats the Bread (even the living Bread of Truth) 
and drinks the Wine which ſhe has mingled. 
For the Study of the Sciences is a natural Ab 
ſtraction of the Mind from the Creature, and 
a Converſion of it towards God, and his Diyine 
Light, and ſo much as any Man comprehendsd 
them, ſo much he comprehends of the Divine 
Nature, and has a kind of Beatifick Poſſeſhon 
and Enjoyment of it. For to apply ones ſelſ 
the Sciences, is the ſame as to contemplaty 
Truth, and to contemplate Truth is indeed 9 
contemplate God, Divinity then is a larger 
Study than Men are ordinarily aware of; ther 
is ſomething of it diffuſed throughout all the 
2 os i Ang a 6090 FO 

* is St. uf in's pher is a N atuy 1V4ne as 
WR: —— — well as a lover of God; Which 

may ſerve to ſhew us, by the 
way, with how little Knowledge and true Light 
(how flaming ſoever their Zeal may be) thols 
People would talk who ſhould goto cry dow 
and diſparage Science under the opprobrios 

Terms of vain Philoſophy, and Carnal Reaſon, Yy 
| : "0 
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It is true indeed, there is ſuch a thing as vain 
Philoſophy, and there is but tod much of it in 
the World, but then tis that which is Chime- 
rical and Imaginary, and 18 e t 
pretends to be, that which the Apoſtſe calls Sci. 
ence falfly ſo call d. And this Wiſdom of the 
World is indeed Folly, and that not only With 
God, but even with truly © wiſe and confi- 
dering Men. And there is alſo ſuch a ching as 
Carnal Reaſon, even that which the Apoſtle calls a 
Fleſbly Mind; that is, a Mind that is under the 
Power and Dominion of Carnal Laſts.” And 
there is alſo another ſort of Carnal Reaſon, and 
that is when the Underſtanding (for Reaton 
muſt be here taken Subjectively for the Power 
that Reaſons, ſince to ſay, that Objective Rea 
on, or Truth is in any fenſe Cartil, tis Noh- 
ſenſe) is fo far under the poſſeſſion of ſenfible 
eln and Impreſſions, as to be blinded aud 
miſled by them in the ſearch of Truth. This 
latter Reaſon may be faid (to diſtinguiſh*the bet- 
ter of theſe things) to be Philoſophically Car- 
ral, as the other may be ſaid to be morallj 0. 
And thus far there may be vain Philofophy and 
carnal Reaſon ; and becauſe there is a Philoſo+. 
phy that is vain, there is the more need of a 
true Philoſophy to diſcover the Vanity and De: 
ceit of it. But to ſay, that true Science is vain, 
if you ſpeak of formal Science, is a Contra: 
action," if of Objective, it is fo'and more: For 
Objective Science is the ſume is Truth; and to 
ay, that Truth is Vain or Carnal," is not onl 
$35 114 falſe 
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falſe and contradictious, but, at leaſt in the 
Conſequence of it, Inpious and Hereticui. They 
therefore who talk againſt: Science ſay they 
know not what, and have nothing but the want 
of it to plead their Excuſe. Nor yet are they 
that reſpect it altogether faultleſs, ſince. they 
court it generally as a Humane Accompliſh- W 
ment, without regarding the Divinity of that I“! 
Truth which they contemplate, or returning . 
Thanks to the eternal Wiſdom for the Living Mb 
Breadwherewith ſhe feeds them. Indeed the Net 
Learned and the Ignorant joyn in this, that the. 
one are not ſenſible of what they mant, nor the M*r 
other of What they have. And therefore M.: 
Malebranche had but too much reaſon for this 

Reflection. It is true, that there are a great tb 
many People who are perſwaded that God isMth 
their true Good, who love him as their AlL. 
and who ardently deſire to increaſe and fortiſj 
that Union which they have with him. But ce 
there are but very few Who evideatly under: Man 
© ftand, that to know Truth, is to unite them Ian 
«ſelves to God according to their natural Pow -·¶ bu 
cg ers; that it is a kind of Poſſeiſion of God him: 
© ſelf to contemplate the true Ideas of Things ba 
© and that the abſtracted views of certain gene: I ln 
© ral and immutable Truths, which govern alm 
the particular ones, are the Efforts of the He 
Mind, quitting the Body, and uniting itſelf roo: 
God. Metaphyſicks, Pure (I ſuppoſe he meansPo 


_  *Speculative) Mathematicks, and all the univer- IA. 
al Sciences which regulate and include the #1 
| * particula! 
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particular ones, as the univerſal Being includes 
all particular Beings, appear Chimerical to al- 
moſt all Men, even to thoſe that are Good and 
pious, as well as to thoſe who have noLove for 
God. Inſomuch that I dare hardly ſay, that 
the Application to theſe Sciences is the Appli- 
cation of the Mind ta God; and that the moſt 
Pure and Perfect that one is naturally capable 
(of. And thatꝰ tis in the view of the intelli 1 
(ble World, which theſe: Sciences have for 
their Object, that God himſelf knows and pro- 
duces this ſenſible World, from which Bodies 
_ their Lite, as Spirits live upon the o- 

ther. 0193593 (GIA nord Nei: S T1. 

45. He ſays well, Live aon the other: For 
the Life of the Soul is Theaght, as the Life of 
the Body is Motion; for I know of no other 
Life that Body can be conceived to have. And 
when Spirits think well; that is, When the Per- 
ut Weeptions of the Underſtanding are juſt and clear, 
r: Hand the Conſentings of the Will are Regular 

and Orderly, then the Soul is not only in Life 
but in Health; a ſtate or manner of Being which 
5 attended with a Pleaſure, which thoſe who 
bave the Senſe and inward Feeling of it, only 
e. How. And as that which ſupplies Nouriſh- 

nent to the Life of the Body, is ſaid to be the 

he Food of the Body; ſo that which nouriſhes and 
to maintains the Life of the Soul, may, in pro- 
portion, be ſaid to be the Food of the Soul. 
nd then ſince the Life of the Soul conſiſts in 
de Thought, that which is the immediate Oben 
. 0 
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of that Thought, muſt be the true and proper 
Food of this intellectual Life. And chen amn 
ſince, according to the preſent Hypotheſis, the 
intelligible World with its Ideas and immutable 
Truths, is ſuppoſed to be that Object, it wil 
therefore, upon the ſame Suppoſition, be a pro 
per way of ſpeaking (perhaps more proper than 
figurative) to ſay, that theſe Divine Ideas and 
Ideal Truths are the Food of the Soul, and that 
the Soul lives upon the Intelligible, as truly 2 
the Body does upon the natural and ſenſibi 
World. ' And accordingly, I cannot but thing 
P41 it very remarkable, not only” 
—_— that the eternal Wiſdom ſhould 
talk of killing her Beaſts, and furniſhing her 
Table, and invite Men to eat of her Bread" 
and drink of the Wine which ſhe had mingled bo 
but that he who was that very eternal Word 
and Wiſdom, and who alſo expreſly affirms 
Fob. 6. that he is the Truth, ſhould- elſe 
Where call himſelf Bread, and ths 
Bread of God, and the Bread that came down 
from Heaven, the Bread of Life, yea, and the" 
Living Bread. And ſhould alſo ſo exprelly 
ſpeak of our eating him, and feeding upon him 
For not to exclude What other Theological Sen. 
ſes are uſually put upon theſe Expreſſions, it 
muſt, I think, be allow'd, that they ſtrike in 0 
leſs ſurprizingly than agreeably with this Ideal 
Hypotheſis, according to which the Divine 
Word or Wiſdom is the true Spiritual Bread up 
on which the Soul feeds and lives, as being th 
immediate 
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immediate Object of thoſe her intellectual Ope- 
rations, herein her Life is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 
And therefore St. Auſtin makes D „ es 
the Word to be the Food of IIb. 3. Cg - 
Rational Creatures, Ratiou s. 
lis Creatara Verbo illo tanquam opt imo cibo 1 2 
ur. And particularly to be the Bread afl Am 
gels: So that, according to him, the whole In- 
tellectual World, Men and Angels, feed and 
ive upon this Bread, this Living, this Immor- 
tal, this ever Satisfying, never Periſhing Bread 
of Truth, which is that true Celeſtial Manns 
wherewath God feeds his 1/-ae/ both in Heaven 
and in Earth, both in Time and in Eternity. 
46. And thus having ſhewn upon what rati- 
onal Grounds this Ideal Hypotheſis ſtands, by 
pointing out ſome of the | chiefeſt Arguments 
that may be alledged in its favour, I ſhall now, 
or the prevention of all miſunderſtanding, and 
ſuch numerous, but unconcerning Objections as 
nay thence ariſe (for indeed I think thoſe that 
are, or may be here urged, will be found ges 
rally to proceed from a wrong apprehenſion 
ff that 9 — is truly the Point in Queſtion, 
nd ſo to conclude quite beſides it) add a few 
hings by way of Explanation of it. I am not 
gnorant, that the more Methodical and Artifi- 
al way is firſt to ſtate the right meaning of a 
Queſtion before we to the proving of ei · 
her of its Parts. But I ſhould. not have been 
0 caſily Intelligible in giving the right State of 
Queſtion which depends upon ſo many things, 
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if the rational Conſiderations had not been pre 
miſed. Firſt, becauſe in thoſe rational Conſ. 
. derations à great 1 things are contained, 

which, concern the right underſtanding of ig 
and which now I need only hint at, whereas 6 
therwiſe I muſt have laid them out more at 
large. Upon which Conſideration, if I hay 


made a little bold with the Laws of exact Order i 
and Method for my Reader's Convenience a p 
well as my own, I hope he will pardon me: 
ſince to him it cannot be very material in what 1; 
Order the State of the S fion (or as now per m 
haps it ought rather to be call'd, the Explans fe 
tion of the Concluſion). proceeds, ſo long as he; 
has ſuch an account of it as may ſerve to lM: 
him into an exact Comprehenſion of what Mer 
truly meant and intended by it. By which u 


means he will be the better able to judge bot ch 
of the Arguments on one ſide, and of the Ob 
jections on the other. SE ln 
47. When therefore we ſpeak of our ſeeingo 
underſtanding Things in God (that we may no 
put any thing either upon our ſelves or.others 
but what is clear and diſtinct) the meaning pre 
ciſely is, as we expreſſed it at the firſt, that 
the Divine Ideas, that is, thoſe Ideas of thing 
which are in God, whereby he knows thing 
and whereby he produced them, that thoſe very 
Ideas are the Ideas whereby we underſtand: 
Which, if we reſolve it into a more explicit 
Senſe, will include theſe two things. 1. That 
the Divine Ideas are themſelves the m0 
Obe 
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Object of our Thoughts and intellectual Per- 
ceptions. 2. That other things may be ſaid to 
be ſo far (only) ſeen or perceived by us, as We 
ſee thoſe Ideas which repreſent them. For in- 
deed 125 Done Weas as they are * Immediate; 
ſo ſtrictl7 ſpeaking, are they the on true 
and 32 70 Objects of Thought. As Ry other, 
things, they cannot in the ſeverity of the Ex- 
preſſion, be ſaid to be ſeen or perceived at all. 
For when we ſay, that we ſee them in their. I- 
eas, all that we can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to. 
mean, is, that we ſee them ſo far forth as we 
ſce their Ideas: So that {till *tis not the things. 
= themſelves, but the Ideas of them which we. 
truly and properly ſee. And ho ſtrange ſo- 
ever this may ſound. or appear, all thoſe who 
ſuppoſe things to be Teen not immediately by 
themſelves, but by their Ideas (as I think the. 
benerality of Philoſophers do) muft be obliged 
to ſay the ſame, viz. That they are tlie, Ideas of 
things only which are ſtrictly perceived by us, 

let thoſe Ideas bs of what kind ſoever you will 
pleaſe to ſuppole them, "ſince if the things them- 
ſelves were ſo ſeen or perceived, there would'be 

no need of any Ideas at all. All that is peculiar 
here, is, that theſe Ideas being in our Way ſup- 
poſed to be Divine, we are conſequently to ſay, 
that the proper Objects of our Thouglit are the 
Divine Ideas. So that according to this Hypo- 

al theſis, when 'tis ſaid, that we ſee” the material 

wy World, or any particular part of it in the intel- 

yy 12457 World, the meaning is not as if the nt 

A $1 eee — + teria 
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terial World, or that particular part of it were th 
really and properly feen by us. No, as tis the “ 
/ intelligible World which upon this fuppoſicion, (0 


is the immediate Object of the Mind; fo that 
San which we really ſee, is not that Sun which 
we turn our bodily Eyes towards. But the Sun 
which we really ſee is the Intelligible Sun, or the 
Idea of the Sun. But as for that Sun which ou 
Eyes regard, that as being material and far d. 
ſtant from us, neither is nor can be any other: 
wiſe” feen by us, than as the Idea of it is pre- 
| fented to bur intellectual view : Which there 
fore is the ſole real Object of the Mind, and con- 
ſequently the only thing we can properly be 
{aid to ſer. 85 jet , n 1 K. 4 
48. But for the prevention of all groſs and 
confuſed Apprehenſions, which our Imagina- 
tion may be apt to ſuggeſt to us in this Matter, 
it is neceſfary I ſhould further note, and the 
Reader very heedfully obſerve, that tho? the 
Divine Ideas are here ſuppoſed to be the Ideas 
by which we underſtand, yet this Hypotheſis is . 
not ſo to be conceived às if we did ſee things iu , 
the 1 World, according as they appłar . 
to us in that ſenfible view which we have off" 
them. No, we fee tliings in the intelligible 
World, as they ate in the intelligible World. 
But we muſt not imagine that they are there as 
they appear to us. No, they are there only by 
their Ideas ; and conſequently *tis by the Ideas . 
of them that we ſee them. We ſee nothing 
therefore in the Intelligible World _— to 
* ing 
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things out of it, but only the pure and mere T- 
deas of thoſe things. But things do not appear 
to us ſo as they are there, no, nor yet ſo as they 
xe truly inthemſel ves. The reaſon of which is, 
becauſe (as has been remarked before) in the view 
e A ſenſible oz: 

ets, * there is Sentiment ass 5 
ell as Laer, As ſuppoſe, in b, 
the view of Body there is tie 
8 ntiment of Colour 55 and the Idea of Exten 5 
on. Or, When we look ſuppoſe on the Sun, 
here is the Idea of a Circle, and the Sentiment 


ment, perhaps, is a Mark or Indication of its 
Exiſtence, it being not eaſie to aſſign à Neaſon 
yhy God fhould touch us with a Sentiment upon 
s exhibiting to us ſuch an Idea, but only tu ad- 
noni ſh us of the exiſtence of that thing whereof 
e have an Idea, or that That Idea which he 
reſents to us does repreſent ſomething Created 
nd actually exiſting out of himſelf. And of 
lis the Sentiment may be a kind of natural 
rk, as inducing: us to believe that the thing 


reſence of the thing to our Minds we have the 

xntiment.; And this, perhaps, is the reaſon 

vy theſe things go together in our Percepti- 

ns of ſenſible Objects. But go together t 

as rtainly do, and . 

na ($24 Imagination ſo far impoſe upon our Un- 
N en eee 


. 


f the Thing which we arefaid to fee, the Sen- 


erceiv'd is the "cauſe of it, becauſe, upon the 


ſe they do ſo, our Senſe 
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abſtract from it. But abſtract from it we mul 


in their Ideas as they appear to us, no nor in 


muſt be well ob ſerv' d, that T do not ſay that we 1 bou 


— 


derſtanding 


| 
that we confound them one with 

another, Cloath our Ideas with our Sentiment, 
or if you will aſſume our Sentiments into our ( 
Ideas as, eflential Parts of them, and ſo out of M; 
both make up as it were one intire ſenſible Ob- 
je. And from this confuſe mingling of ou; 
Sentiments with our Ideas, it is that thing MW; 
(which we judge of by the Ideas we have d 
them) come to be inveſted with certain Quad 
ties as we call them, and put on all that ſenſibleMW// 
Appearance wherewith our Fancies dreſs them 
up to us, and wherein we are ſo accuſtom'd. tt 
conſider them, that we hardly know how to 


if We will conſider things rightly. is cer 
tain, that God does not ſee things according ti. 
thoſe ſenſible Appearances which we haye en 
them in himſelf: Nor do we ſee them ſo in him 
For he ſees them by their Ideas, and ſo accords 
ing to this Hypotheſis do we. But they are no 


their own real Natures. The ſhort then is, we 
ſee nothing in the r World but the 
pure Ideas of things, and all the reſt we feel 
And if you will have it in one word a juſt diftr 
bution of each, I think it is this, that the Ide 
we ſee in God, but the Sentiment we feel in ou 
ſelves. And therefore to thu 
NCT b. purpoſe ſays Mr. Malebranck 
3. Cap. 6. Tho* T ſay that we ſee materi 
and ſenſible Things in God, SÞ 


10 
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them, or have the Senſations of them in God, but 
only that we have them from God who acts in us; for 


God well knows ſenſible things, but he does not 1 


oli 1c. NM hen we perceive any ſenſible Object, there 
bin our Perception, Sentiment, aud pure Idea. The 


Sentiment is a Modification of our own Soul, and 
% God that cauſes it in us: And he can cauſe it 
tho" he has it not, betauſe he ſees in the Idea which. 
he has of our Soul, that it is capable of it. As for 
the Idea which is found j oiu'd with the Sentiment, 
that is in God, and we ſee it becauſe it is his pleaſure 
to diſcover it to us. And God joins the Sentiment 
to the Idea, when the Objects are prefent, to the end 
that we may believe them ſo to be, and ſo may enter 
no ſuch Sentiments and Paſſions as we ought to have 


to: relation to them. To which, as being a full 

and ſatisfactory Account of the Matter, I have 
. no more to add, but only from hence further to 
dWnote, 


49. That this will help us to underſtand how 
Material, Mutable and Corruptible Things may 
e {aid to be ſeen in God, without imputing a- 
y of theſe Imperfections to him. Tis certain 
here is nothing Material, nothing Mutable, no- 
inWing Corruptible in God, and how then can 

uch things be ſaid to be ſeen in him? There is in- 
leed in this ſome appearance of difficulty. ?Tis 
Wali enough to conceive that things of an im- 
nutable Nature, ſuch as Ideas and eternal Truths 
gay be ſeen in God, as indeed it ſeems neceſ- 
Fry to conceive that they muſt; for where 
mould they be ſeen elſe? But as to mutable 
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Things, to ſuppoſe the ſame of them, will ſeem 
rhaps a hard ſaying, and ſuch as every one 
will not well know how to receive. But tis 
but ſtrictly to attend to what is meant in'this | 
Hypotheſis by that way of ſpeaking, and the 
difficulty vaniſhes. For tho? theſe things which | 
are of a Nature fo vaſtly different from the Di | 
vine, {ſhould be ſuppoſed to be ſeen in God, ye | 
*tis no otherwiſe than as they are in God. And, 
as they are in God by their Ideas, ſo *tis by ; 
thoſe Ideas that we are ſuppoſed to ſee them 
The ſeeing them therefore in God ſignifies no r 
more than that the Ideas of them which are i 
God, are perceived by us, or that we ſee that i: 
in God which refers to them. So that, proper 
ly ſpeaking, we ſee only the Ideas as was ſaid bel ſ 
"Sig they being the immediate Objects that ter. 0 
minate our Intellectual View, and conſequently t 
we ſee nothing really in God but what is indeed +. 
Immutable (for the Intelligible Eſſences of thing el 
are ſo) tho? that Immutable which we ſee in v 
God be repreſentative of ſomething mutable 
that is out of him. There is therefore accord- 
ing to this way of underſtanding it (which s 
the true ſenſe of this Ideal Hypotheſis) no more 
real inconvenience in ſuppoſing Mutable, tha 
there is in ſuppoſing Immutable Things to bt 
ſeen in God, ſince even when we are faid to 
ſee the former, that whereby we fee it, and 
conſequently that which we properly ſee, is al 
ways the latter. But how then, you'll ſay, ar 
the former ſeen by us? Why in a ſecondary and are 
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leſs proper Senſe, inaſmuch as we are ſuppoſed 
to ſee that which intelligibly repreſents them ; 
For *tis ſtill to be remembred, that according 
to this Hypotheſis, - the Intelligible World is al- 
ways the immediate Object of our Perception, 
even in the view which we have of the ſenſi- 
ble, and that becauſe we ſee the Senſible by the 
Intelligible. And therefore if St. Auſtin confined 
the Viſion of Things in God, only to immu- 
table and 1ncorruptible things, or at leaſt made 
mention only of ſuch, and that left the ſup- 
poſition of our ſeeing mutable Things in God, 
ſhould imply ſome Imperfection in him, Ithink 
it was an unneceſſary ſcruple: For beſides that 
God muſt be ſuppoſed to ſee ſuch things in him- 
ſelf or elſe to be ignorant of them (which would 
certainly be one of the greateſt Imperfections 
that we could affix to him) if the Ideas of mu- 
table Things are in God, as they muſt be, or 
elſe they could not have been Created by him, 
where is the real inconvenience in ſay ing, that 
mutable Things are ſeen in God, ſince they 
are ſuppoſed to be ſeen only by thoſe Ideas? But 
now as to the Ideas of mutable Things being 
in God, therein St. Auſtin is Mt 
expreſs. Apad te rerum Omnt- (. — 4 Lan 66 
In inſtabilium, ſtant cauſe, c 
rerum Omnium mutabilium immutabiles manent Ori- 
eines, & Omnium, irrationabilium & temporali- 
am ſempiternæ vivunt Rationes. And therefore 
J why he ſhould ſtick to ſay, that thoſe things 

re ſeen in God, whoſe _— he confeſſes to be 
| "MEND | in 
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in him, I ſee no reaſon, if indeed he did ſtick 
at it. For tho? the things be mutable, yet the 
Ideas of them are (as he ſays) immutable, and 
ſince they are ſeen by thoſe Ideas, ſtill that 
which we really ſee in God is ſuppoſed to be 
Immutable. And therefore it need be no mat- 
ter of Queſtion or Debate, whether mutable 
Things, or only immutable Things are ſeen in 
God, ſince rightly underſtood both ſuppoſitions 
will reſolve into one. 5 
. 50. And accordingly Mr, 
4 . ins % Malebranche in his Debate with 
vrayes & des Fauſſes - M. Arnauld undertakes, by 
3 Chap. 7. Fag. Conſideration, not much un- 
2 like theſe to reconcile a Diff- 
culty that may ariſe from the apparent Diffe- 
rence that is between St. Auſtin and himlell, 
with relation to the Point now under Conli- 
deration : For St. Auſtin, ſays he, does not fay, 
that we ſee ſenſible Objects in God, but only 
, immutable Natures, as Numbers, and intelli- 

gible Extenſion. I do not ſay the things which 
are numbred, nor that Extenſion which is ma- 
terial: Whereas T have affirm'd that we fee in 


God all things univerſally which we ſee by Idea. 


Now to make it plainly appear, that notwith 
ſtanding the ſeeming diverſity of theſe two Sen- 


riments, there is yet no eſſential Difference be-: 


. tween them, he remarks from the place laſt 
quoted out of his Reſearch of Truth and fome 
others, That *twas always his Suppoſition that in 
the Perception which Ve have of Bodies, there 

| Was 
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kW was both Sentiment and pure Idea, the Senti- 
he ment of Colour, and the Idea of Extenſion, or, 
das he calls it, intelligible Extenſion. And that 
at we ſee in God the intelligible Extenſion, and 
be feel in ourſelves the Colour, with relation ſup- 
t- poſe to the Sun, or an Horſe, or an intelligible 
le Tree. But now, even according to St. Auſtin 
in IIntelligible Extenſion, which is the Object of. 
ns M Geometry , the Idea by which all Bodies are 
known, and according to which they were all 
r. N Created, is no leſs than Numbers of a Nature 
th Immutable, Neceſſary, Eternal, and which one 
y annot ſee but in God. And by conſequence, 
ſays he, there is at the bottom no difference 
between his Sentiment and mine. But that 
which hindred that Holy Doctor from ſpeak- 
ing as I have done, was, That having that Pre- 
judice upon him, that Colours are in the Ob- 
kts, ſince we ſee not Objects but with Colours, 
he thought that 't was the Object itſelf that we 
ce. He could not therefore ſay, that we ſaw. 
thoſe Colours in God, which are nor at all of a 
Nature Immutable, Intelligible, and common 
to all Minds, but a ſenſible and particular Mo- 
fication of the Soul, and, according to St. Au- 
in, a Quality ſpread upon the Surface of Ba- 
ies, But certainly if St. Auſtin had thought, 
that to fee a Tree for inſtance, it would be 
ſufficient, that God ſhould make us have a Sen- 
ment of Green annex'd after a certain man- 
er to that intelligible Extenſion, Which all 
Men conceive as clearly as they do Numbers, 
KSS | he 
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he would not have been at all afraid of admit. 
ting in God ſomething corrupti ble or ſubject to 
change, in ſuppoſing the Ideas of his Works to 
be the Objects of our Perceptions, when we 
look upon thoſe his Works: For yet once more, 
I do not ſay that we ſee in God Colours, of 
which our own Modalities are repreſentative; 
but intelligible Extenſion, an immutable Nature, 
according to St. Auſtin, and to which this Co- 
lour is referr'd, or is annex'd by the Laws of 
Union of Soul and Body, to the end that we 
may judge that there are Bodies which have 
ſome Relation to us, &'c. Which account | 
think to be moſt nicely fine, and ſufficient to 
ſatisfie any one that wants neither Penetration 
nor Reflection to underſtand it. But the Mat- 
ter is Subtil, and the Reader muſt bring ſome 
Attention with him as well as the Writer, or 
_ elſe tho? one write never ſo clearly and intelli 
ibly (which I take to be in a high degree the 
Talent and Character of this truly great Man) 
one is not ſecure of being always underſtood. 
And yet the Writer muſt bear the blame, and 
be thought obſcure, when oftentimes the true 
fault is either want of Capacity, or want-0f 
Attention in the Reader. And tis the lot of 
thoughttul Writers oftentimes to meet with cut: 
fory Readers, | 
51. But for the ſetting this Theory right in 
the apprehenfions of all that ſhall think it wor- 
thy of their Conſideration , there are one or 
two things more which I am concern'd to * 
them 
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them of. One is, that altho' it be here ſup- 
poſed as the moſt Rational, and indeed only 
conceivable Account of the manner of humane 
Underſtanding, that the Divine Ideas are the 
Ideas whereby we underſtand, as being the im- 
mediate Objects of the Mind, yet it will not 
hence follow, that we ſee the very Eſſence of 
God, becauſe we ſee all things in him accord- 
ing to the above-ſtated Senfe of that Expreſ- 
fon. For tho? the Ideas that are in God are of 
his Eſſence, or not any thing really different 
from it, and ſo in that Senſe may be ſaid to be 
the Eſſence of God, according 
to that of Aquinas, Idea in Deo N * 
nihil eſt aliud quam Dei Eſſen- 
ia; yet *tis to be confider'd, that they are not 
the Eſſence of God purely and abſolutely as it 
is in it ſelf; but as it is in relation to Creatures, 
according to the ſeveral degrees of its Participa- 
bility whereby it is communicable to them. 
And therefore, ſays Aquinas =, * 
again, Ideo habet rationem Ideæ, * 
decundum quod ad alia comparatur, non autem Se- 
cundum quod comparatur ad ipſum Deum. And 
therefore tho? theſe Ideas are really Eſſential to 
God, or quid Divinum, as every thing that is in 
God is (for that I take to be the true ſenſe of 
that Scholaſtick Maxim, Quicquid eſt in Deo eſt 
Deus )yet we cannot in ſeeing theſe Ideas be right- 
ly faid abſolutely and ſimply to ſee the Eſſence 
of God, but only in a certain reſpect, or ſo much 
of it as relates to Creatures. For as Mr. Male- 
K k 4 branch e 
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. branche very Angelically di. an 

,; Converſarione Chre- ſtinguiſhes upon this occaſion, an 

tennesS. Entretieu 3. | . . 

P. 73. | There is à great deal of difference Ml ſh 
between ſeeing the Eſſence of God, an 
and ſeeing the Eſſence of things in God: For thi Wir 
we ſee not any thing but God when we ſee the Eſſence ¶ hit 
of things in God, we ſee not God however but with With: 
relation to Creatures, We ſee not the Perfections of M'ti 
Goa, but ſo far as they repreſent another thing than th: 
Goa, So that tho" we ſee God, and that we cannot Mor 
palſibiy fee any thing but him, ſince God does not con- NW 
ſerve. Spirits but for himſelf, yet we may ſay, in « Mn 
ſenſe, that we ſee only Creatures: For altho God Wir, 
ſees only himſelf, yet it is certain that he ſees Cres- Wor: 
tures; when he ſees that which is in himſelf that re. t. 
preſents them. In like manner, tho we ſee nothing 
but God by an immediate and direct viem, yet we 
fee in God that which repreſents them: For as far 
Creatures in themſelves, they are inviſible, Tho 
after all, if it did follow from hence that we 
did fee the Eſſence of God, I know not where 
the real inconvenience would be. It is indeed 
a Conſequence which would be ill drawa from 
our Ideal Principle, but there is no Abſurdity 
that I know of in the Conſequence itſelf. On 
the contrary, I think it to be (rightly under- 
ſtood) a certain and undeniable Truth. For 
tho' we cannot ever comprehend God, nor have 
at preſent a Capacity of making any great or 
very clear diſcoyeries of his Nature, which is . 
hid from us in Clouds and thick Darkneſs, or . 
if you will in an inacceſſible Light, yet tis Pan 2 
and . 
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ad acknowledg'd that we have ſome Notion 
ind Perception of him, and ſince (as we have 
WW ſhewn) this Perception of him cannot be b 
any Idea or intelligible Species that is diltindt 
from him, it follows that we muſt perceive 
him immediately by himſelf, or elſe *tis plain 
that we have no Perception of him at all. But 
tis acknowledg'd and experimentally certain, 
that we have a Perception of him, and there- 
fore *tis by himſelf that we perceive him: 
Which, as was before remarked, is a clear de- 
monſtration of his Exiſtence, And I am con- 
frm'd in this Thought by finding Mr. Male- 
ranch to W e Ly in 1 
it, But 4 2 all avs he ob- CTIENS JUr la 
de that God or — 5 not OP. 82 2 
viſible by an Idea, mhich repreſents i) 
um. Infinite is to its ſelf its ownIdea. It hes not 
wy Archetype ; It may be known, but it cannot be 
ide, There are none but Creatures, but ſuch and 
ich Beings that are Lale that are viſible by J. 
lug which repreſent them, even before that they 
ere made, One may ſee a Circle, a Houſe, a Sun, 
ether there be any in actual Being or no: For all 
hat is Finite may be ſeen in that which is In- 
nite, which includes the intelligible Ideas of it. 
but that which is Infinite cannot be ſeen but in it 
e J; or nothing Finite can repreſent Infinite, If 
Ir e therefore thinks upon God, he muſt of neceſſity 
is F. Such à particular Being, tho known, may yet 
r ext. One may ſee its Eſence without its Exi- 
in ce, its Idea without its Self, But one cannot 
d W-the Eſſence of Infinite without its Exiſtence, the 
Iazs 
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Idea of Being itſelf without Being : For indeed B. 
ing has no Idea that repreſents him. He has 10 
Archetype that contains all his intelligible Realiy, 
He is to himſelf his own Archetype, and he contains 
in himſelf the Archetype' of all Beings. And thu 
you well perceive that this Propoſition, there is 4 
God, is by/ itſelf the moſt clear of all Propoſitions 
that affirm Exiſtence of any thing. And that it i; 
even as certain as this, I think, therefore I an, 
Theſe are great and excellent Words, and the 
ſum of them conſiſts of theſe three diſtin} 
Things, That we have ſome ſight of God, 
That we ſee him by himſelf, and that there- 
fore he is. My concern at preſent is with the 
ſecond of theſe : Upon which I remark it asa Mca 
plain and neceſſary Concluſion, that therefore Meth 
we have ſome intellectual View of the EſſenceWtic 
of God even in this Life, how dark and im- th 
perfect ſoever it be, ſince we ſee him by him-th: 

ſelf and not by Idea. And indeed if we did 
not ſee God in ſome degree, as we could net th 

zalk of him, ſo neither do I fee how tis poſſi-Mipe 
ble we ſhould Love him: For I think it in theWWin; 
general a certain Truth, that we can love no- Neſs 
thing but what we ſee. And therefore as forlie 

thoſe places of Scripture which ſpeak of ourFty 
not ſeeing God in this Life, I think they mul 
be underitood of that clear, full, perfect and{Þdc: 
glorious Viſion of him which is Beatifick, | AndFatic 
ſo indeed no Man can ſee the Face of God ins 1 
this Life, nor yet in the next neither, with. 
out Holineſs and Purity of Heart. Bieſſa 


ar: 
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l. 
„eie the pure in heart for they (ball ſee God. And 
they wy For without Holineſs no Man fball fee 
ty, e Lord. | 
' 52. Another thing which I ſhall add for the 
. right underſtanding of this Ideal Syſtem, and 
the preventing all imaginary Difficulties and 
1 Objections, is concerning the Divinity of Trath, 
How this is to be underſtood there have been 
. fereral intimations given up and down in the 
he courſe of this Work, for the information of all 
equitable and heedful Readers. But for their 
better Satisfaction, they are deſired to conſi- 
der this fuller and more recollected Account. 
Truth cannot be the Effect of God's Will, be- 
cauſe all God's Wills do ſuppoſe Truth. And 
therefore *tis plain from this very Conſidera- 
tion (beſides thoſe many others infiied upon in 
tne former Part) that Truth cannot be any 
thing really different from God. And yet to 
ay that Truth is God, will be a Propoſition. 
hat is not true in Senſa Formali, as the Schools 
peak. Truth in the formality of it does not 
imply ſo much as an abſolute Reality, much 
cls can we ſay that it is forma lly God. It im- 
plies only a Relation of Equality or Inequal · 
ty, Agreement or Diſagreement. But then 
that Relation being between Ideas, and thoſe 
dcas being Divine, and Truth which is a Re- 
ation of thoſe Ideas being for that Reaſon, or 

s ſuch really the ſame with them, it muſt: 
ence follow that Truth muſt be really ſome- 
hing Divine, as having all that real Divinity 
Which 
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which its Ideas are ſuppoſed to have. But yet 
ſtill we cannot fay that Truth is formally God, 
nor conſequently can we be ſaid to ſee God 
himſelf in ſeeing Truth. And therefore if St. 
Auſtin argues us to ſee God in this Life by the 
knowledge which we have of eternal Truths, 
1 | and that (according to M. M. 
2 de 12 lebraxche) after this manner; 
S = Truth is Increated, Immuta- 
ble, Immenſe, Eternal above 

all things. It is true by itſelf, it does not de- 
rive its Perfection from any thing. It makes Ny 
Creatures more perfect, and all Spirits natu- Is. 
rally deſire to know her. But nothing can MT: 
have all theſe Perfections but God; therefore re: 
Truth is God. But we ſee theſe immutable th. 
and eternal Truths, therefore we ſee God. I he 
fay, if St. Auſtin reaſons after this manner, he Ware 
muſt be equitably and fairly interpreted, or tri 
elſe what he ſays will not 4 right; for the Ithi 
moſt that can in rigour be concluded from his Wanc 
or any other Ground is that Truth is ſomething tha 
really Divine, as having a real Identity with ir 
what is ſo, viz. the Divine Ideas, and conſe» Na. 
quently that in ſeeing Truth we ſee ſomething 
Thi. Divine. And fo much] think s 

He. neceſſary to be ſaid. M. Male- 
branche indeed ſeems to diſtinguiſh between 
ſeeing God in ſeeing Truth, and ſeeing God 
when we ſee Truth; in that tho? he will not 
allow the former, he yet allows the latter; 


For, ſays he, firſt , we do not fay that 2 
| ee 
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ſee God in ſeeing theſe Truths, as St. Auſtin 
ſays; but in ſeeing the Ideas of thoſe Truths. 
T $64 he ſays again, So. that according to our 
Sentiment we fee God when we ſee eternal 
Truths; not that theſe Truths are God, but 
becauſe the Ideas upon which theſe Truths de- 
pend are in God. But indeed, exactly ſpeaking, 
as I humbly conceive, we cannot be ſaid to ſee 
God neither in the ſeeing of Truth, nor y 
nen we ſee Truth. And that becauſe the I. 
deas of eternal Truths, tho? really Divine, are 
yet no more formally God. than Truth. itſelf 
b. And conſequently, tho? in ſeeing. thoſe 
Truths we alſo ſee thoſe Ideas, becauſe of the 
real Identity that is between them (which is 
the ground upon which he goes) yet we cannot 
be properly ſaid to ſee God, becauſe thoſe Idea 
are not formally God. The moſt that can in 
ſrictneſs be pretended, is that we ſee ſome. 
thing Divine, and that indeed we truly do, 
and may accordingly ſay as we did before, 
that the knowledge which we have of Truth, 
$11 ſome degree a Participation of the Divine 
Nature, and a kind of Poſſeſſion of God him- 
ſelf, as being a Poſſeſſion of ſomething that 
ally belongs to his Eſſence. From whence it 
vill follow, that this Propoſition There i 4 God, 
as certain as that there is Truth. _ 

53- There is yet a further Refle&ion which 
© may be convenient to throw in to this expla- 
atory Account to make it more full and in- 
re, and that is concerning the Divine Illumi- 

nation, 
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nation. We oftentimes ſpeak of God's inlight. 
ning us, and being our Light, &. For the right 
conceiving of which it is to be confider'd that 
Nan is capable of being inlighten'd two ways, 
Efficiently and Objectively: And that 'tis God 
that does both. God inlightens us Efficient, 
by his Spirit, aſſiſting our intellectual Facul. 
ties, and purging our Hearts from thoſe Luſt 
and Prejudices which darken and pervert out 
apprehenfions of things; and, according to 
this Hypotheſis, Objet:vely by his Wiſdom. The 
former is what we are to underſtand by that! 
Grace of Illumination which is ſpoken of ini te 
our common Theology. The latter (at leaſt 
ordinarily ſpeaking) is not Grace, but, as ic! 
here fuppoſed, our natural way of Thinking 
and Underſtanding, that whereby we are {JV 
tional or intelligent 2 I fay, ordinariſſ an 
ſpeaking; for if any one ſhall think fit to cal 
the Union of this Divine Wiſdom to the H 
mane Nature of Jeſus Chriſt by the name 0 
Grace, I {hall not be forward to contend wit 
him. In a larger ſenſe no doubt it is ſo: Ani 
ſo Mr. Hooker is pleaſed to cal 
ADIOS Pg it, when he tells us, that © The 
42 üb. 5+ Fass Union of the Fleſh, with thi 
© Deity, is to that Fleſh'a gen 
© of principal Grace and Favour.“ And:indect 
tis not to be imagin*d what the Influences ant 
Communications of that excellent Grace were 
nor how unmeafurably the Powers of thu 
Soul muſt needs be illuminated which was f 
inward 
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inwardly united to the very Eſſential Wiſdom 
of God. Tho' to ſuppoſe that the Soul of Je- 
WM {vs Chriſt, by vertue of this Union, becomes 
Wl 0mni/cient ', would, I conceive, be no more 
N Voarrantable than to ſay, that his Body, by ver- 
me of the fame Union, is CORD Nay, 
perhaps the Ubiquitarians may of the two have 
the better Plea. But to return to the Point in 
Hand, tho' God in both the Senſes premiſed, be 
here ſuppoſed to be our true and ſole Light, 
to inlighten us Efficiently as well as Objective- 
ly; yet as it is the latter Senſe that 
to the Conſideration of the preſent Theory, 
ſo it is that which we would be underſtood 
chiefly tointend. (45g 3 
54. Beſides this explanatory Account which 
MW we have here given of our Meaning, there is 
another ſort of Explanation that might be ad- 
ded, which for diſtinction ſake, we may call 
an Explanation of the Thing, which conſiſts 
Win opening and unfolding the particular man- 
ner of it, by ſhewing how God exhibits his 
Wideas to our Minds, and how we ſee and un- 
derſtand them, and all things by them, and 
articularly whether the intelligible World has 
\thYuch a Relation to that which is Material and 
Menſible, that there are in it particular and 
reciſe Ideas for every thing; as ſuppoſe, an 
; anW0tel11gible Sun, an intelligible Tree, &c. and 
ereſthat we ſee one of thoſe preciſe Ideas wlien- 
thiv<r we look upon one of thoſe Bodies, Or 
1 Mr. Malebranche ſeems rather to think) that 
ard | we 
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we ſee things in God by the various and diffe. 
rent Application which he makes to our Minds 
of Intelligible Extenſion , ſometimes after one 
manner, and ſometimes after another, in con- 
junction with thoſe different Senſations which 
we have with it upon the impreſſion of Bo. 
dies, particularly that of Colour, which ſerye 
to ſpecific, particularize, and diſtinguiſh our 
Ideas, and to make them repreſent the ſeve- 
ral differences of Bodies, as well as to inform 
us of their Exiſtence. But I ſhall not fo far 
indulge either my own, or my Readers Curio- 
ſity, as to enter into any nice Diſquiſition of 
ſuch myſterious Speculations, theſe being fomeMe 
of thoſe things that belong to the Reſerve of a 
Theory; which, tho? it ought to be as clear 
as the Day, as far as it undertakes or pretends 
to explain, yet to imitate the agreeablenel 
and beauty of it too, ought not to attempt to 
explain every thing, but to have ſome: Clouds 
mingled with its Light. I ſhall therefore leavt 
every one to conceive of this Matter as he 
plea ſes, or as he can. And the rather becaul 
it concerns only the Modality of the Hypotbe 
ſis. All that is Eſſential to it, is, that as God 
contains in himſelt, after an Intelligible ma 
ner, the Perfections of all Beings, both Actu 
al and Poſſible, and by theſe intelligible Pa 
feQions' or Ideas, knows the Eſſences  of-alay, 
things (for as for his Knowledge of their EA, 
fence that depends upon other Principles, with: 
which our preſent Theory is not 101 rid 


ate! 
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ately concern'd) ſo that God is alſo our-true 
Light, as well as a Light to himſelf; that 
thoſe intelligible Perfections of his are the im- 
mediate Objects of our Minds, and that ſo we 
ſee and underſtand the Works of God by the 
perfections of their Creator, even by thoſe ve- 
ry Ideas whereby they were made. But as to 
the preciſe Manner how this is done, this, 
whatever I may think of it to my ſelf, I pre- 
tend not to explain to others, but leave tl 
to conceive of it in ſuch a way as upon their 
own private Reflection, ſhall appear to them to 
de moſt reaſonable. But whether they con- 
ceive it in one way or in the other, there is one 
thong which they are always to remember to 
carry with them as common to both, viz. That 
tho* Sentiment does always accompany Idea in 
the Viſion or Perception which we have of Bo- 
dies, yet *tis the Idea only which we ſee; fo 
chat the immediate Object of our Thought is 
always Divine and Immutable, tho? that which 
ve feel be as mutable as our ſelves, as being 
agony a certain manner of our own Being, how-- 
yerver apt we may be to confound it with our 
eas, and from thence to transfer it to the 
gs which we perceive by them. 
55. And now after all, as to the Way and 
nner ef Humane Underſtanding, as we 
ve here repreſented it; this I am ſatisfied 
chat no Body can, upon juſt grounds, ſay, 
Mm bac it is not ſo. Nor do Iabſolutely and peremp- 
ediorily ſay that it is ſo I only propoſe it as an Hy- 
-)| L 1 — 
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potheſis, that exhibits a very rational and con- 
ceivable Account of the thing, and ſuch as e. 
very way appears to be the moſt reaſonable 
and conſiſtent of any that has been yet ad. 
vanced, or that the Mind of Man can frame 
to itſelf. That the Divine Ideas are the Ideas 
whereby we underſtand, ſeems proved beyond 
all poſſibility of reaſonable Exception. And 
this part of the Theory I am in good meaſure 
perſwaded of, and can hardly torbear being 
ſitive in. That which ſeems more liable to 

e queſtioned, as well as more againſt the 
Grain of common Prejudice, is whether the 
ſame Divine Ideas are alſo the Ideas whereby 
we ſee ? And here indeed our ſenſible Preju- 
dices, if we yield to them, will be an Object. 
on, tho' not only againſt the Divine Ideas, but 
againſt Ideas in general. But then When us 
remember d and well conſider'd, that accordiag i ne 
to the account before given concerning Thought 
and Viſſon; Seeing is a ſort of Thinking; aud 
but another way of Underſtanding, as differ 
ing from it only in the manner whereby: ths 
Idea is received, and the Degree whereby! 
is: more ſtrongly impreſſed upon the Mind, it 
ſeems moſt agreeable to Reaſon, that as the 
Subject of Underſtanding and Viſion is one and 
the ſame (the Soul being the:commen Subjed 
of both) io the Object ſhould be the ſame't00; 
and conſequently, that as the Divine Ideas a 
the Ideas whereby we Think and Underſtand 


ſo the ſame Divine Ideas ſhould: be alſo. * | 
PR ddeas 
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deas whereby we See, Seeing being only a cer- 
tain peculiar way of Underſtanding. 
56. And thus having ſet this Theory in its 
true and full Light, with ſome account of the 
Grounds and Principles upon which it ſtands, I 
now leave it to the Conſideration of the rati- 
onal World, who is deſired to judge of it 
fairly and equitably, and with that allowance 
which is due to humane Infirmity, as well as 
yery needful to me, according to that Senſe 
which I, have of my -n; and particularly as 
to the Concluſion which this laſt Chapter in- 
clines to favour, the competent Reader (who 
—— not always the maſt Learned) is de- 
ired to judge of it, not only by thoſe rational 
Conſiderations which are therein contained, 
ti but alſo by thoſe other preceding ones Which 
ere imploy d to ſhew the utter unconceivable- 
ag nels! and impoſſibility of ſuch other ways ef 
reſolving i the manner of our Underſtanding, 
aas either are, or may be pretended: For all is 
ern to be taken into the Account, and when it is 
ſo Jam apt to faney it will weigh pretty heauy; 
always provided, that the Hand that holds 
the Scale holds it even, andi that there be no- 
thing but Reaſon in the other end of the Bal- 
lance: For Reaſon will deal with Reaſon, but 
there is no contending againſt Mens Prejudices, 
ull they themſelves will be pleaſed to lay them 
down: And indeed till then they are neither 
fit to reaſon nor to be reaſoned with. But 
bowever, tho” I think this tobe not only a rea- 
L1Is ſonable 
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ſonable, but the moſt reaſonable; - and "indeed 
only intelligible Account of Humane Under. 
ſtanding; yet having a due ſenſe both of my 
Subject and of my Selt, I would not be thought 
to be Poſitive or Decretory in it, but only to 
propoſe it as an Hypotheſis, and to be conſider- 
ed rather as an Ezquirer, than as a Dogmati 
cal Aſſertor. And yet, after all, I ſhall-pre 
ſume ſo far, not upon my Capacity, but up- 
on that application of Thought which T have 
beſtowed upon theſe things, as to ſay, and! 
ſay it not raſhly, that if this account of Hu. 
mane Underſtanding, or of the Ideas where. 
by we underſtand, be not right, I ſhall pretty 
much deſpair of ever coming to know ho i 
is that we underſtand, or whence, or what 
our Ideas are. For to ſay with Mr. Locke that” 
we have them from our Seuſes, gives me no fi 
tis faction at all: For if he means that they au 
derived to our Minds by way of a real Phyf 
cal Emiſſion from ſenſible Objects: This, as 
have abundantly ſhewn, is a falſe account 
the Origin of our Ideas. But if he means ot 
ly that they are occaſſon d by the impreſſion 
which are made my thoſe Objects upon our Or 
gans of Senſe, that indeed may be ordinan 
ly true; but then to ſhew how little a wa] 
this will go towards a reſolution of the preſen 
Theory, there are two things to be remarke-- 
1ſt. That there is nothing Peculiar in this Ait 
count; for it may be applied to any HypothF" 
ſis, ſince let our Ideas be what they will, e 8 
1 2 may 
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may be. {till ſaid of them, that, according to 
this Senſe, we ,ordinarily have them from our 
Senſes. 2aly., That there is nothing Iaſtractive 
in it. It gives no Light into the main Queſti: 
on that concerns the Theory of Humane Un- 
derſtanding, ſince, tho? our Senſes ſhould be 
allow'd to be the occaſions of our Ideas, it {till 
remains to be. inquired what thoſe Ideas are. 
And as I ſhould think my ſelf little the 
wiſer as to the manner how I underſtand till 
this Queſtion be. reſolved ; ſo I ſeg not how 
the being told that my Ideas come from my 
&nſes, will help me to reſolve it, nor conſe- 
queatly to what great purpoſe it ſhould ſerve, 
| would not be thought to (light or undervalue 
the performance of this ingenious Author, 
which I allow to be very valuable and conſi- 
lerable in many reſpects, and that he has de- 
ſerved well of the Publick for thoſe many uſe- 
Truths which he has clear'd, and thoſe 
nany great Diſcoveries. which he has made ut 
he Intellectual way. But as to the Account 
hich he has given us of Ideas (which ought 
0 have been the great Subject of his under- 
king, in an Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding) 
Wat, I think, is as Lame and Defective as any 
ing can well be, ſince; in that Senſe, where: 
n it would have been to the purpoſe, it ap- 
ears not to be true, and in that ſenſe where- 
Ait is true, it is not much to the purpoſe, It 
thats Cenſure be thought too fevere, I ſhould 
I, e glad to be ſhewn how to mollifie it. In the 
r L. 13 mean 
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mean time, as to the preſent Account, that 
which is the great omiſſion in Mr: Lorbꝰs is 
ſufflciently ſupplied here, by that ſpecial En. 
quiry which we have made into the Nature 
of thoſe Ideas whereby we underſtand. 80 
that if our Account be true, 1t cannot he de- 
nied but that it is very much to the purpoſe, 
And to convince that it is true, I have offer. 
ed as much as I think convenient at this time 
in the way of Reaſon, only there are ſome 
few things which I have to offer 1n the 
way of Authority, for the conſideration of 
which this laſt enſuing Chapter is purpoſely 
deſigned. © 2 
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CHAP XII. 


herein is conſider d how far the 
Grounds of this Hypotheſis are laid by 
the Schools, and {8 Hypot be ſis itſelf 

con firm'd by the Authority of St. Au- 
ſtin: With ſome concluding Reflecti- 
ons upon the whole, relating to Mora- 


lity and Religion. 


the indulging ones ſelf ſomeEaſe andRe- 
freſhment, and therefore after all this toil and 
travel of Thought, let usnow a little repoſe our, 
ſelves upon theBed of Authority. I cannot ſay, that 
we have that of the Schools on our ſide as to this 
latter Part of our Theory, which concerns the 
manner of Humane Underſtanding. They 
give a very different Account WER! 
of it as we have * already f de the7 Chap. 
ſhewn, and ſuch, as like the te ny: 2 
reſt of their Philoſophy, ſeems 
to proceed upon ſenſible Prejudices. And the 
great Prejudice ſeems to be this, We have our 
Ideas upon the prefence of ſenſible Objects, 
therefore our Ideas are from thoſe Objects. In 
like manner, as is generally argued in the other 
Caſe, we have our Senſations upon the impreſ- 
ons of Bodics ; therefore Bodies are the effi- 
YN L 14 cieat 
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cient Cauſes of thoſe Senſations, - And indeed 
one Conſequence is as good as the other, they, 
if my Logick be right, neither of them are ex- 
traordinary. If they are, reddat mihi minam 
Diogenes. | N 

2. It is true indeed, that the Schools make 
one very promiſing advance towards us when 
they talk of the Souls underſtanding things in 
the eternal Reaſons, which eternal Reaſons are 
with them the ſame as Ideas, according to the 
promiſcuous uſe of thoſe Terms in St. Auſtin. 
But then they fall off again from us by di- 
ſtinguiſhing of a twofold manner whereby one 
thing may be faid to be known or underſtood 
in another. Either as in the Object that is known, 
as when one ſees in a Glaſs the Images that 
reſult from it ; and in this Senſe, according to 
them, the Soul does not at preſent ſee things in 
their eternal Reaſons, tho? at the ſame time 
they allow that the Bleſſed do ſo, whom they 
ſuppoſe to ſee God, and in him all things. Or 
elſe, as in the Principle of Kyowledge, as when 
we ſay thoſe things are ſeen in the Sun, which 
are ſeen by the Sun. And in this Senſe they 
allow that the Soul knows things in the eter- 
nal Reaſon, by the participation of which we 
know all things; and that for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe that intelleCtualLight which is in us is no- 
thing elſe but a certain participated Similitude 


of the increated Light, wherein the eternal 


Reaſons are contain'd. So that in ſhort, ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of the Schools, we do 
1 „ a 0 5 | not 
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not at preſent ſee things in their eternal Rea- 
ſons Objectively, as if thoſe eternal Reaſans 
were the Lay 1g 2 of our Under- 
ſtanding, but only Caſualh, as FR 
i is pleaſed to diſtin- gas CR | 
uiſh. | 
i Well, but however in the firſt place they 
? b * 
expreſly own that there are ſuch eternal 
Reaſons or Ideas of things, tho? they will not 
allow them to be the immediate Objects of our 
Underſtanding. The Schools are for an intel- 
lgible World as well as we, and their intelli- 
gible World happens to be the very ſame with 
ours. As they are for a World of Ideas, ſo 
they place theſe Ideasin God : And they own 
not only the Truth, but. the Neceſſity of this 
Suppoſition. This Aquinas repeats no leſs than 
four times in the very ſame 
Article. Cum omnia fint a 4 
Deo, non à Caſu FaQa, Ne- 
' ceſſarium eſt in ejus mente omnium Ideas 
præexiſtere Objective, ad quarum Similitudi- 
nem omnia Condita ſunt. Again, Neceſſe 
'elt ponere in Mente Divina Ideas. Again, 
Neceſſe eſt ponere Ideas. And again, Quia 
Mundus non eſt Caſu factus, ſed a Deo per 
Intellectum agente; Neceſſe eſt quod in Men- 
te Divina fit forma ad Similitudinem cujus 
Mundus eſt factus, & in hoc conſiſtit ratio - 
dex. And as they affirm the Ideas of all 
things to be in God, ſo they conſequently ſup- 
pole God to make all things, and to know all 


things 
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things by thoſe Ideas. But now this will go 
a great way towards our Ideal Syſtem, where- 
of they may reaſonably be thought herein to 
have laid the grounds, however they came 
not to build upon them. And that for the 
like reaſon that we ſuppoſe our ſelves, in the 
former Part, to have laid the Foundation of 
this. And indeed, ſince they own the Do- 
Qrine of the Divine Ideas, than which cer- 
rainly none can be more repreſentative of 
things, why ſhould they look out for any o- 
ther Materials of Thought, or Objects of Un- 
derſtanding, and put themſelves to invent I 
know not what Intentional Species, and I know 
not what Iutellectus Agens, again to refine thoſe 
Species into an intelligible State and Temper, 
with a deal of ſuch Philoſophick, or rather 
Romantick Revery, eſpecially conſidering that 
according to themſelves, this ſhall be the way 
of our Underſtanding in the other Life, and 
that they own the neceſſity of our Underſtan- 
ding by ſome Ideas or other even in this? 

4. Indeed did they fuppoſe (what I preſume 
the Vulgar do, but what no Philoſphy that! 
know of does) that Objects are ſeen immedi- 
ately by themſelves, then tho' they ſhould hold 
never ſo aſſuredly, that the Ideas of all things 
are in the Divine Mind, it would not be at all 
ſtrange, if they did not make theſe Ideas to be 
the Objects of ours: For when things are ſup- 
poſed to be ſeen by their very ſelves there is no 
occaſion for the Divine Ideas, nor indeed for 

any 
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any other. But now they are as little for the im- 
mediate viſibility of things as we are, and as 
much for the neceſſity of Ideas in order to the 
perception of them. As they will not allow 
the Soul to underſtand things by its own Eſ⸗ 
ſence ; ſo neither by the immediate Eſſence of 
the things themſelves, but by their Speczes. So 
that they have their intelligible World again 
(ſuch as it is) in this ſenſe alſo as well as we; 
that is, Imean, that as they acknowledge the 
Ideas of all things to be in God, as was noted 
before; ſo they alſo ſtand for the neceſſity of 
ſome Ideas or other, or as they call them Spe- 
cies, for the Perception of things. So thic 
ſtill, according to themſelves, there is a certain 
intelligible World , which is the immediate 
Object of our Thought. But then, why ſhould 
not the Divine Ideas be this Intelligible World? 
Why will they apply themſelves rather to Bo- 
dies for the Light of their Minds, and to their 
own Souls for a diſtinct faculty to refine. and 
ſpiritualize that Light, eſpecially confidering 
thoſe two great Axioms of their own, that 
God and Nature do nothing in vain, and that 
'tis in vain to have that done by more means, 
which may be done by fewer? But then, why 
again do they multiply ſo many other Ideas be- 
ſides thoſe that are Divine? For ſince they own 
theſe Ideas, and the neceſſity of our perceiving 
things by ſome, would it not be a purſuance of 
their own Principles, and of that train which 
they themſelves have laid, to ſuppoſe _ 

| 2 ideas 
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Ideas to be the Ideas whereby we underſtand? 
Ves it would, but that ſince the Corruption of 
Humane Nature Men are afraid to meet with 
God, and ſtill fly from him as ſinning Adam 
did, and would rather ſuppoſe a Power in Bo- 
dies, as to cauſe their Senſations, ſo alſo to fur- 
niſh them with Ideas, depend upon themſelves, 
or upon ſomething beneath themſelves, rather 
than owe their dependance to God, or ac- 
knowledge him to be either the Light of their 
Minds, or the only true Good of their Souls. 
5. But after all we muſt not forget (tho? it 
looks as if they themſelves dig that other 
Maxim of theirs, That Science is of Neceſſa- 
ries and Immutables. It is indeed very right; 
But then it ſhould be conſider'd withal, that 
Ideas muſt be the Object of it; and that not 
only becauſe there can be nothing elſe in the 
Nature of things that is Neceſſary and Immu- 
table, but alſo becauſe our Ideas are, as them- 
ſelves allow, the immediate Objects of the 
Mind, and therefore all Science muſt una void- 


ably reſpect our Ideas and their Relations, as 


the true Object of it. But then ' tis plain by 
their own, Maxim, that theſe Ideas muſt be 
Neceſſary. and Immutable. And if they can 
find any ſuch beſides the Divine, they mult 
have a good Invention, but if not, then by ther, 
own, Principle they will be oblig'd to acknow- 
ledge theſe to be the Ideas whereby we under- 
ſtand. And indeed when all is conſidered that, 
might reaſonably induce them to it, and that e- 
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ven of their owz, it is much to he admired how 
they came not to do it, eſpecially conſidering 
how much this Hypotheſis of Humane Under- 
ſtanding is favour'd by St. Auſtin, whoſe Autho- 
rity is ſo ſacred with them upon other occaſions. 
6. And this 1s the Authority (hot becauſe. 

I have no other, but becauſe I know no 
greater) upon which we ſhall now devolve 
our ſelves for the more advantageous Re- 
commendation of the Syſtem which is here pro- 
poſed. * St. Auſtin, as I think, was a Man of 
a large Capacity, and of great Thought and 
Reflexion, and one, had the Sciences been then 
as much improved, and the Art of Thinking 
reduced to ſuch a Method as it is now, from 
whom we might reaſonably have expected the 
very utmoſt that the Force of Human Nature 
could ever have arrived to. There are two 
ſorts of Thinking Men to be obſerv'd 2 
Writers, not to mention a Third, which a- 
mends the Defects of each. Some there are that 
think pretty much while they are — Wri- 
ting, but not much at other times; and ſo their 
Compoſition is elaborate, their Method formal, 
their Expreſſion pretty correct, and their Sen- 
tences laid out in harmonical and proportiona- 
bly returning Periods, and ſo all goes off with 
the generality of Readers ſmoothly and plauſi- 
bly; but after all, when it comes nicely to be 
examin'd, there is little or nothing in it, tho? 
perhaps oftentimes more than there ſhould be, 
and that becauſe more than is true. Others 
= - 
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again there are, who think much habitually, 
and at other times; but not altogether ſo much 
while actually engaged in writing, becauſe it 
may be they write in haſte, or cannot well en. 
dure the Fatigue of thinking intenſely and 
writing at the ſame time: And ſo according 
their Thoughts are great, and their Conclul 
ons generally right, as being ſuch as have fre- 
— paſſed in their Minds before, tho' nei- 
er the one be always refoly'd into their pro- 
per Principles, nor the other always diſpoſed 
according to the exacteſt Order; that is, in 
ſhort, their Matter is good and ſubſtantial, but 
they are ſometimes; à little negligent in the 
manner. Of this latter Character I take 
St. Auſtin to be: He thought much; but ri. 
ting ſo much as he did, and being other wiſe ſo 
much employꝭid as he was, it cannot be expe- 
Qed that he ſhould be always ſo juſt and accu- 
rate (as Men are now) in the Diſpoſal and 
Expreſſion of his Thoughts. Tho' as to the 
that as no Man has ſaid greater Things than 
he, ſo none has expreſſed them more happi 
than he oſtentimes does; and that not ſo mu 
becauſe he labour:di to do it, as becauſe with 
that Fineneſs of Wit, and Natural Taſte ef 
good Senſe which he had, he could not well do 
otherwiſe. So that upon the whole, and with 
due allowance for the Diſadvantage of the Age 
wherein he writ, I take him to have been 
very Great, as well as a very Good Nlab,* 0 
. worthy 
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worthy of all that Reverence and high Eſteem 
which has been paid to his Name, both in the 
School and in the Church; upon which Conſi- 
deration J the leſs admire to find him quoted 
ſo much as hie is, even by thoſe who are the 
leaſt addicted to Authority, I mean the Mo- 
dern Philoſophers. For indeed this Father 
ſtands them in great ſtead, ſome of the beſt 
Poundations of the new Philoſophy being laid 
In his Principles. And my Opinion is, that if 
che Schools had follow'd St. Auſtin more than 
they have done, and Arxiſtotle leſs, they would 
t have left us another —— of both Phyſical 
e and Metaphyſical Doctrine than what the 
e World now poſſeſſees. 
-. As far therefore as any regard is due to 
o Authority, I think it is due to his: And to ren- 
der what I ſhall produce from this Great Man 
u- the more conſiderable, 4: muſt premoniſh my 
Reader before-hand, that he may have ſame 
he 

d, 
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reaſon to expect that my Quotations ſhould; be 
very choice, and that he ſhould not look upon 
this as an ordinary Common: place way of wri- 
ting. I ſhall not be ſo vain as to commend any 
ch N other part of my Work, of whoſe great Defe- 
th Giveneſs Lam not inſenſible; but I might per- 
of ¶ baps Without Vanity be allow'd to ſpeał up 4 
do little for my Quotations, and efpecrally- thoſe 
ich from St. Auſtin; and that becauſe in reading 
ge his Works, Lwas at the Pains to mark out, and 
a make ſhort References to whatſoever appear'd 
do me of conſiderable Importance, either = 7; 
en, 
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ſelf, or with relation to the preſent Theory. 
But I ſhall not trouble my Reader with all, 
but only with a few of the moſt remarkable 
Paſſages, which, without any farther Forma- 
lity, we will take in the ſame Order as they 
lie, leaving the regular Diſpoſal of them to 
thoſe Who have Leiſure and Inclination to be 
more Methodical. e Fit enen 
8. The firſt remarkable Paſſage which oc- 
curs to our purpoſe is in his Retractations; where 
having ſaid ſomething ſomewhere concerning 
Science, as if it were a Recollection of ſome- 
what that was known before, thereby ſeeming 
to fa vour the Platonick Notion of Pre- exiſtence, 
he retraQs it, and reſolves thoſe right Anſwerz 
which are given . mrs Ignorant concerning 
certain Sciences, hen they are aptly interro- 
gated, into the Preſenee of the Eternal Reaſon 
to their Minds, - wherein they ſee thoſe immu- 
table Truths. Quodam loco dixi, quod Diſ. 
27 lud 5 [1.25 © opplinis liberalibus eruditi ſi- 
r. An. ne dubio in ſe illas Oblivion 
O brutas eruunt diſcendo, & 
© quodammodo refodiunt. Sed hoc quoqʒ im- 
probo. Credibilius eft enim / propterea vera 
« refpondere de quibuſdam Diſciplinis, etiam 
imperitos earum, quando bene interrogantul, I 
© quia'preſens eſt eis, quantum id capere poſ- 
% 
- 
. 


ſunt, Lumen Rationis Aternz, ubi hæc im- 
mutabilla vera conſpiciunt, non quod nove- 

rant aliquando & Obliti ſunt, quod Platon, 
+. vel talibus viſum eſt. Theſe are very _ 
| able 
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kable Words, and what are capable of a fir' 
ther Improvement, as being no lefs applicable 
to the great Queſtion: of Int Notions. © For, 
as St. Auſtin fays here, the right Anſwats of 
Ignorant Men, upon a due Iuterrogatihff to 
certain Queſtions, is not from their having 

known them, formally, ang 1 them 

ſince; but becauſe the Light of the eternal 
Reaſon, is preſent, to them: So it may in like 
manner be ſaid (or elſe it will not be very eaſy. 
what to ſay) that the ready Aſſent which is ſo 
univerſally given to certain Truths upon the 
firſt ropoſal 0 them, is not becauſe thoſe 
Triths s e but, becauſe the Light of 
the eternal Reaſon, Word, ot Wiſdom Where 
thoſe Truths arg, 15 preſent a Mens Minds' tg 
be conſulted; by them upon every occaſion ; 
And when they do Gol it they cannot but 
immediately perceive ſeveral Truths by it, be- 
cauſe, of their great intelligibility and plain- 
neſs. to be perceived; and they cannot but a0. 
ſent to What they clearly perceive. 
9. He has another very remarkable Paſſage to 
the like purpoſe in the ſame Book: For having faid 
that the Soul brought with her into the World 
all the Arts, and that what we call Learn- 
ng is only Remembring ; he here puts in a cau- 
l- tion that he would not ha ve this underſtood in 
"Favour either of Tranſmigration or Pre- exi- 
ſtence, as if the Soul ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
earnt in another Life what it anſwers to with- 
out having learnt it here; ſince this he ſays 
”* (+. ange 
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may be, becauſe ſhe is an intellectual Nature, 
and is united to intelligible and immutable 
Things. And that ſhe is fo made, or is of ſuch a 
Natupe, that when ſhe applies herſelf to thoſe 
things to which ſhe is united, or to herſelf, as far 
forth as ſhe ſees thoſe things, ſo far ſhe anſwers 
rightly concerning theſe. Which indeed is an 
excellent Account of the Matter, and What 
again is as applicable to the Queſtion of nate 
Notions, as every one that underſtands any 
thing of that Queſtion may eaſily perceive. 
* „ His Words are, Illud quod 
I did. Cap. 85. Dixi omnes Artes animani ſe- 
cum attuliſſe mihi videri, nec aliud quicquam 
© efſe id quod dicitur diſcere quam reminiſci ac 
© recordari, non fic accipiendum eſt quaſi ex 
© hoc approbetur, animam vel hic in alio Cor- 
v pore, vel alibi five in Corpore-five extra Cor- 
pus aliquando vixiſſe, & ea quæ interrogata 
re ſpondet cum hic non didicerit, in alia vital <4 
ante didicifſe, Fieri enim poteſt ſicut jam in «] 
© hoc Opere ſupra diximus (refering to the « ; 
place betore-mentioned) ut hoc ideo poſht, (quia «q 
£ Natura intelligibilis eſt, & Connectitur non a 
© ſolum lntelligibilibus, verum etiam  ImmutaW}« 
© bilibus rebus. Eo Ordine facta eſt, ut cum e ti 
dad eas res movet, quibus connexa eſt, e 
* ad ſeipſam, in quantum eas videt, in tantu 
ade his vera reſpondeat. 
. 10. Again, in his Confeſſions he owns God 
to be the only teacher of Truth, and thenc 


concludes, that what he learnt was from him 
Fa becaul 
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becauſe it was true. Me _ 
autem jam docueras Deus en AP 
Meus, miris & occultis mo- | 
dis, & propterea credo quod tu me docueris, 
quoniam verum eſt, nec quiſquam præter te 
calius eſt Doctor veri, &. As alſo to be 
the only Light, Hominis aaa | 
nima quamvis Teſtimonium bid. Lib. 7. Cap. 
perhibeat de Lumine, non eſt 
tamen ipſa lumen, ſed verbum Dei Deus eſt 
lumen verum quod illuminat omnem homi- 
nem venientem in hunc mundum.“ Again, 
Non enim lumen nos ſumus, 3 
ſed illuminamur a te, ut qui 8 
'furmus aliquando tenebræ yl. _— 
ſimus lux in te.“ Again, IIli Ibid. Lib. 10. C. 
intelligunt, qui ejus vocem : 
'acceptam foris, intus cum vo- 
'ritate conferunt. Again, Ecce bid. Lib. 10 C. 
in te veritas video, &c. Again, 37. 
Ipſum eſt verbum tuum, quod , Lid. Lib. 11. C. 
& principium eſt, qui & lo- 
quitur nobis, ſicut in Evangelio per Carnem 
(ait, & hoc inſonuit foris auribus hominum ut 
crederetur, & intus quæreretur, & invenire- 
tur in Æterna veritate ubi omnes Diſcipulos 
bonus & ſolus Magiſter do- 
cet.“ Again, O Sapientia 
PDei Lux mentium, &c. 4. Ibid. 12. Ca. 25. 
ain, Si ambo videmus verum 5 
'efle quod dicis, & ambo videmus verum eſſe 
quod dico, ubi quæſo id videmus? Nec ego 
Mm * ut19; 


Cap. 11. 
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© utiq; in te, nec tu in me, ſed ambo in ipf 
\.- * quæ ſupra mentes Noſtras 
© eſt incommutabili veritate. 
14 Again, ſpeaking. of the An: 
gels, Vident faciem tuam Semper, & ibi le. 
© gunt fine Syllabis temporum, &'c. Non clau- 
© ditur codex eorum, nec plicabitur liber eorum, 
KR * quia tu ipſe illis hoc es, &. 
ny Again, Anima mea ficut 
© terra ſine aqua tibi quia ſicut ſe illuminare de 
© ſe non poteſt, ita ſe ſatiare de ſe non poteſt, 
© {fic enim apud te fons vitz, quomodo in lumi: 
ne tuo videbimus lumen. 1 
F nes, 18. Vel ie in his Re ol 
6. Cap. 16. uſick, ſays he, In lumine 
E * tuo videbimus lumen, & c. In 
© lumine ſcilicet Chriſto accipiendum, qui Sa- 
© pientia Dei eſt, & lumen toties appellatur. 
os 12. Again, in his Solilo 
Folilog. Lib. 1. . p og oye fig 
Cap. 1. * quies. Deus Intelligibilis lux, 
Iinquo, & à quo, & per quem 
© intelligibiliter lucent, quæ intelligibiliter lu. 
W cent omnia. Again, Exaudi 
Nt Deus Meus, Salus mea, luz 


© mea, vita mea. „ OILY : 
De M giro, 9 r3-dgain,ln his Book de Ms: 
11. giſtro, De univerſis quæ in: 
© telligimus non loquentem qui 
* perſonat foris, fed intus ipſi menti præſiden- 
tem conſulimus veritatem, verbis fortaſſe ut 
* conſulamus admoniti. Ille autem qui Con- 


© ſulitur, docet, qui in interiori homine hab! 
Is : tare 


Ibid. Lib. 331 
Cap. 15. 
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are dictus eſt Chriſtus, id eſt, incommuta- 
hilis Dei virtus atq; Sempiterna Sapientia. 
| Bm uidem omnis rationalis anima con- 
ſulit, ſed tantum cuiq; panditur, quantum 
capere propter propriam, ſive malam five ho- 
nam voluntatem poteſt. Et ſi quando fallitur 
non fit vit io conſultæ veritatis, ut neq; hujus 
quæ foris eſt lucis vitium eſt quod corporei 
© oculi ſæpe falluntur. Again, | 
De his quæ intelliguntur, in- 
teriorem veritatem ratione 
conſulimus. Again, Cum Ibid, 
de 11s agitur quæ mente con- + | 
© ſpicimus, id eſt, intellectu atq; ratione, ea 
quidem loquimur quæ præſentia contuemur 
in illa interiore luce veritatis qua ipſæ qui dici- 
tur homo interior illuſtratur & fruitur. Et hunc 
quoq; noſter Auditor, ſi & ipſe illo ſecreto ac 
8 eee videt, novit quod dico ſua Con- 
templatione non verbis meis, Ergonè hunc 
quidem doceo vera dicens, vera intuentem? 
© Docetur enim non verbis meis, ſed ipſis rebus 
Deo intus pandente mani- 
feſtius. Again, In is quæ 
mente Cernuntur fruſtra cernentis 5 9 5 
audit quiſquis ea cernere non poteſt, niſi quia 
'talia quamdiu ignorantur utile eſt Credere. 
Quiſquis autem cernere poteſt intus eſt Difct» - 
* pulus Veritatis, foris judex 
* Joquentis, &c. Again, IIli qui 
* Ditcipuli vocantur, utrum vera dicta ſint a- 
pud ſemetipſos conſiderant, interiorem ſcili- 
| | M m 3 cet 


Cap, 12. 


Cap. 13, 


Cap. 14. 
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7 (cet illam veritatem pro viri- 
© homines ſignis admonemur & foris, ut ad eum 
© intro converſi erudiamur, quem diligere & 
1 © noſe beata vita eſt. Again, Ego 
8 vero didici admonitione ver. 
© borum tuorum nihil a liud verbis quam admo- 
© neri hominem ut diſcat-—utrum autem vera 
© dicantur eum docere ſolum qui ſe intus ha- 
© bitare cum foris loqueretur, admonuit. Quem 
jam favente ipſo tanto ardentius diligam, 
quanto ero in diſcendo provectior. Verunta- 
© men huic Orationi tuz ob hoc habeo Maxi 
me gratiam, quod omnia que contradicete, 
© paratus eram præoccupavit atq; diſſolvit, ni- 
© hilq; abs te derelictum eſt, quod me dubium 
© faciebat, de quo non ita mihi reſponderet ſe 
© cretum illud Oraculum, ut tuis verbis aſſere- 
© batur. Theſe Paſſages are very great, and 
very expreſs to our purpoſe, as indeed is the 
deſign of this whole Book, being a Dialogue 
between himſelf and his Son Adeodatus, where: 
in he ſhews, that *tis not by Mens Words that 
we receive Inſtruction, but from the eternal 
Truth, viz. Jeſus Chriſt the Word of God, 
who informs us inwardly of all Truth, that 
ſo we may underſtand how truly it is ſaid by 
Divine Authority, that-we ſhould call no Man 
Maſter upon Earth. 01 SH] 
| | Again, In his Book de liben 
E 4%. Lib. Arbitrio. * Donabit quiden 
Deus, ut Spero, ut tibi vale 
am 


bhus intuentes. Again, per 
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am reſpondere, vel potius ut ipſe tibi eadem, 
quæ ſumma omnium Magrttra eſt Veritate ins 
© tus docente, reſpondeas. 1 c 
gain, Veruntamen quæſo te NN 4 
quid de ipſa ſapientia putas exiſtimandum ? 
Singulas quaſq; ſuas arbitraris ſingulos quoſq; 
* homines habere Sapientias? An vero unam 
ꝓpræſto eſſe communiter omnibus cujus quanto 
magis quiſq; fit particeps, tanto eſt ſapientior? 
Then a little after, Num aliam putas eſſe ſa- 
pientiam niſi veritatem, in qua cernitur & 
tenetur ſummum Bonum? Then again more 
poſitively, Si ſummum Bonum omnibus u- 
num ell, Oportet etiam veritatem in qua cer- 
*nitur & tenetur, id eſt ſapientiam omnibus u- 
nam eſſe Communem. 4. 17 
gain, Quod ergo unum ve- Cap. 10. 
rum videmus ambo ſingulis 
mentibus, nonne utriq; no- 
ſtrum Commune eſt? Mani- 
feſtiſſime. Again, Hoc ergo 
verum poteſt quiſq; ſuu m 
' proprium dicere, cum incommutabiliter con- 
templandum adfit omnibus qui hoc contem- 
'plari valent ? Again, Quapro- 
*pter nullo modo Negaveris ore 
eſſe incommutabilem veritatem hæc omnia 
quæ incommutabiliter vera ſunt continentem, 
quam non poſſis dicere tuam vel meam, vel 
cujuſquam hominis, ſed omnibus incommu- 
'tabilia vera cernentibus, tanquam miris modis 
ſecretum & publicum lumen preſto eſſe ac ſe 
M m 4 prz berg 


Ibid, 


Cap. 12. 
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c præbere communiter. Omne autem quod 
©communiter ommibus ratiocinantibus atq; in. 
1 telligentibus prægto tor ad ullius eorum pro- 
| © prie Naturam pertinere quis 
a 1 9 — * Again, Tantum 
© mens debet intelligere, quantum propius ad- 
©moyeri atq; inhærere potuerit incommutabili 
e b veritati. Again, In teipſum 
Cap. 16. redeas, atq; E te id 
quod attingis ſenſibus Corporis wen 00 kg 
*improbare non poſſe , niſi 72 neee 
quaſdam Pulchritudinis unte 5 In oem 
| uxq; pulc 2 
* f . ? Again, O Suaviffima 
Lux purgatæ mentis e 0 rity 
* vertunt a lumine tuo, & obſcuritat _ 
| * citer inhærent. Again, (whic 
is a Paſſage very remarkable) 
he ſhews that we cannot ere any bo 
better in the Creature 3 c 2 5 
thought of him that made it, by. t e : 
ment, becauſe if we ſee any thing 5 
muſt ſee it in the Divine Reaſons. Ned; eni 
* tu potes aliquid melius in Creatura eben. 
quod Creaturæ Artificem fugerit. 1 
* quippe anima naturaliter Divinis ex 1 ok 
* pendet connexa rationibus, cum —_ gry 
hoc fieret quam illud, fi verum dicit, & vi 
e ee quod dicit, in illis quibus con- 
7 g IIa 
. © nexa eſt rationibus on a 
gain, Non enim een eee rod 
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«ciendum;/ niſi in iis rationibus quibus ſacta 


unt omnia. Again, Si tu 
elaudaris wicende ud facere 16. 
debeas, cum id non videas niſi in illo qui eſt 
incommutabilis veritas, quanto magis, &c. 

15. Again, In his Book de vera „ _ 
Religion, (Noli foras ire, in Cap. 3 OS 
teipſum redi, minteriore ho⸗ü 
mine habitat veritas. A- Ibid. Cap. 49. 
gain, Omnia quæ de hac luce 
mentis nunc à me dicta ſunt, nulla alia quam 
eadem luce manifeſta ſunt. Per hanc enim 
eintelligo vera eſſe quæ ditta 
(ſunt. Again, Non aliunde . 35. 
Sapiens Angelus, aliunde homo, ſed ab una 
incommutabili Sapientia & WT 
©Veritate. Again, Ecce u- 
num deum colo, unum omnium Principium, 
& unam Sapientiam, qua Sapiens eft quæcunq; 
anime daten eff. 

16. Again, In his Epiſtles. 
veritas lumenq; animæ ratio- Fit 3. adoluſ. 
© nalis non niſi Deus eſt, A- Ss 
gain, Omnibus animis fe frui 
* valentibus veritas communi- 5 
* ter præſto eſt. Again, Eo ip- Zpift. 120. ad Ho- 
ſo quo forinſecus bene admo- ts 
nentem Judicio non errante approbamus, 
quid aliud quam internum lumen Magiſtrum 
nos habere' teſtamur? Again, 
* Dum tamen firmiſſimè tene- „in. 


das quod etſi aliquid falubri- 


Ibid. 
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© ter per me ſcire potueris, ille te docebit qui 
© eſt interioris hominis magiſter interior, qui in 
© corde tuo tibi oſtendit verum eſſe quod dici- 
tur, G c. 4 „ $4448.12 106220 
Eg Fe 17. Again, In his Book de Tri. 
— prac »itate, *Cur ergo in Scriptu- 
E rris nunquam fere de ſapientia 
© quicquam dicitur, niſi ut oſtendatur à Deo 
© genita vel creata. Genita ſcilicet per quam 
© fata ſunt omnia, Creata vero vel facta, ſi- 
cut in hominibus, cum ad eam quæ non crea- 
ta, nec facta, ſed genita eſt, convertuntur & 
c illuſtrantur. Again, Speaking of the ſtrange- 
neſs how an unjuſt Mind ſhould be able to 
eres, | ſee what a juſt Mind is, © Illud 
_— Lid. 8. © mirabile eſt, ut apud ſe ani. 
mus videat quod alibi nuſ- 
© quam vidit, & verum videat, & ipſum. ve- 
c rum ſcilicet juſtum animum videat, & fit ipſe 
© animus, & non fit juſtus animus quem apud 
© ſeipſum videt. Num eſt alius animus juſtus 
©in animo nondum juſto? Aut fi non eſt, quem 
ibi videt, cum videt & dicit quid ſit animus 
juſtus? An illud quod videt, veritas eſt in. 
© terior præſens animo, G. 
N Again, Vivendum fic eſſe Dei 
© Miniſtris, non de aliquibus auditum credi- 
mus, ſed intus apud nos vel potius by nos, 
oY in ipfa veritate conſpicimus. 
Again, In Deo conſpicumus 
© ;incommutabilem formam Jjuſtitiæ ſecundum 
* quam 
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quam hominem vivere oportere judicamus; 
Again, Shewing how the eternal Word differs 


from the Word of our Mind, or rather that it 
does not really differ at all, In |. „ 05 
{jlla igitur #terna veritate ex ,, . 7 
qua temporalia fatta ſunt om- * 
© nia, formam ſecundum quam ſumus, & ſe- 
© cundum quam vel in nobis, vel in Corpori- 
© bus vera & recta ratione aliquid operamur, 
viſu mentis aſpicimus, .atq; inde conceptam 
rerum veracem notitiam, tanquam verbum a- 
* pud nos habemus, & dicendo intus gignimus, 
nec à nobis na ſcendo diſcedit. The Words 


are in themſelves very excellent, as well as ve- 


ry remarkably pertinent to our preſent pur- 
poſe. To which we may add E 1 
that Book of Light which he „4. 
ſpeaketh of, and wherein ne 
ſuppoſes wicked Men to read the immutable 
Rules of Juſtice. | 
18. Again, In that imperfect Treatiſe which 
he has De Geneſi ad literam, ſpeaking of the Wiſ- 
dom which is in God, he calls 
it, Illa ſapientia quæ non par- 2 
f ticipando ſapiens eſt, ſed cujus participation 
© apienseſt anima rg ſapiens eſt. And 
in his other perfect Treatiſe of that Title 
he ſays, Aliud autem eſt lu- 
men quo illuſtratur Anima. 
Nam illud ipſe Deus eſt. 
And, Inde eſt quicquid intelligit. 


Lib. 12. Cap. 
31. a | . 


19. Again, 
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19. Again, in 8 Waking o the Son of 
e Ipſe eſt mentis 
| ern. God DER > een en 
5 | no rx ume . | CT of 1 
TJ in his Book de Confenſa ge 
0 Es FI he tos ou Pot 
| 151 Words, Nos Vero, elle 
— . 1 40 ihdem Sumtnam Dei Sapi- 
S, Li. 1. „dus cujus participatione 
Cap. 23. | Und en gt verè ſapiens, 
© fit ſapiens QUECUMG FAITE verum etiam maxi- 
tu CORCOMMENS, Again, Qua- 
non tantum © me prædicamus. 155 Christus 
| X 1 1Die 
Lib. 2. Cap. NTT Fans per quem (ra 
3% Sapientia x cumq; nulla 
creata ſunt omnia, ive ho- 
© ther quam) les. five Angelorum hve 
© mentes rationabl i | 11 participatione 
4 | minum, ntes ant. Again, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 10. 0 ipſius I onium Joannis, & 
Inde rurſus pergit OD 1 gaudere nil 
© commendat MER Ub; admonet animam 
; Propter vocem ſpo ſs ipfa fibi lucere nec beati, 
©humanam non 5 5 2 Sa pientiæ. 
niſi incommurabilis p Again, In his Book ds C 
5557 1 4 ientia N 
Cap.. vitare Dei, © Si alte ſunt om: 
8. Cap. 1. * elt, per quem - monſtra- 
— ivina autoritas veritaſqʒ _ A- 
nia ficut Divin oſophus eſt amator Dei. 4. 
*vit, verus, Philo I Philoſophers as coming 
ain, He owns thoſe 0a nit who think 
8 he truth of Chriſtianity, 4 
neareſt to the t 80 God, Quod & 81 
| U- 
* Creatarum fit effector, men 


1 


Cap. 9. 
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men cognoſcendarum , & Bonum agenda- 
rum, quod ab illo nobis fit & Principium Na- 
(turz, & Veritas Doctrinæ, & Fœlicitas Vitz, 
Whom he afterwards calls, i: 
principium noſtrum, lumen un 

noſtr un, Bonum noſtr um. 4- Cap. — 

gain, Hæc itaq; Cauſa eſt ur 
<iſtos cæteris præferamus, quia cum alii Philo- 
© ſophi 1ngenia ſua ſtudiaq; contrivcrint in re- 
«quirendis rerum Caufis, & quinam effet Mo- 
0 45 diſcendi atq; vivendi, iſti Deo Cognito 
© repererunt ubi eſſet Cauſa conſtitutæ univer- 


eſitatis, & Lux percipiendæ veritatis, & fons 
© bibendz Fœlicitatis, Sive ergo iſti Platonici, 
© five quincunq; alii quarumlibet gentium Phi- 
: loſoph nts ah 


i de Deo iſta ſentiunt, 
6 © nobiſcum ſentiunt. Again, 5 
„J. Neg coim, qulte, fed uns 
r Sapientia eſt, in qua ſunt immenſi quidam 
1 atq; infiniti theſauri rerum intelligibilium, in 
1 quibus ſunt omnes inviſibiles atq; incommu- 
" I © tabiles rationes rerum, etiam vilbilum, qua 
© per iſtam factæ ſunt. ccc 
4 gain, Speaking of Angels, *Ab 3 "Le 
üs conſulitur incommutabi- * 
lis veritas, tanquam lex æterna in illa eorum 
Curia Superna; neq; enim ſibi ipſi ſunt veritas, 
a ſed creatrig}s participes veritatis. Ad illam 
5 | © moventur tanquam ad fontem vitæ, ut quod 
* non habent ex ſeipſis, capiant ex ipſa. 


4 


"| | 22, Again, 
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boy go +I 4.1 Apain, In' his Book de 
: oy us. ern utilitate Credendi, Deus eſt 
e veritas nec ullo pacto ſapiens 
« quiſquam eſt, fi non veritatem mente contin- 


8 2 4 In h Booked 
0 23. Again, In his Con- 
May — " = Epifolam Manichæi, per 
| © homines commemoratio ali. 
© qua ſignis verborum fieri poteſt, Docet autem 
© unus verus Magiſter, ipſa incorruptibilis ve- 
© ritas, ſolus Magiſter interior, qui etiam jam 
© exterior factus eſt, ut nos ab exterioribus ad 
interiora revocaret. e 
8 et, 24. Again, In his Book at 
De Pec. Merit. © peccatorum Meritis & Remilſſione, 
Remiſ. Lib. 1. Cap. nud quod in E a : 
- hwy quod in Evangelio poſi- 
| © tum eſt, erat lumen verum 
quod illuminat omnem hominem, Cc. ideo 
© dittum eſt quia nullus hominum illuminatur 
©nifi illo lumine veritatis quod Deus eſt, ne 
« quiſquam putaret ab eo ſe illuminari a quo 
c aliquid audit ut diſcat, non dico fi quenquam 
magnum hominem, ſed nec Angelum ei con- 


© ringat habere Doctorem. 
25. Again, In his Commentaries upon the 
| TD Pſalms. <* Lumen illud unde ani- 
. mæ tanquam lucernæ accen- 
© duntur, non alieno, fed proprio ſplendore pra- 
—_— eſt ipſa veritas. 


1 Again, Filius Dei virtus & fa- 


Q M, , 2a . ASCE. 


pientia Dei eſt, qua illuſtratur omnis quiſquis 
© veritate 


„00 ee e 
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cyeritate ſapiens efficitur. 14. 

gain, Eft noſter fol juſtititiz „ 
veritas Chriſtus, non iſte ſol qui adoratur à 
© Paganis & Manichæis, Cc. Sed ille alius, cujus 
© veritate humana natura illuſtratur, ad quem 
gaudent Angeli. Again, Upon thoſe words, 
Send Jed thy Light and thy Pld. 42 
Truth, ſays he, Ipſe eſt lux Ton 
© tua & veritas tua, Hæc nomina duo, res una. 
Quid enim aliud lux Dei niſi veritas Dei? Aut 
quid veritas Dei niſi lux Dei ? Et hoc utrunq; 
©unus Chriſtus. Ego ſum lux mundi, &c, Ego 
© ſum via, veritas & vita. A- is Pſa, EL „ 
gain, Videte quid eſt, Fratres, Wm 


ein anima humana. Non habet ex ſe lumen, 


non habet ex ſe vires. Totum autem quod 
© pulchrum eſt in anima, virtus & ſapientia eſt. 
Sed nec ſapit ſibi, nec valet ſibi, nec ipſa ſibi 
lux eſt, nec ipſa ſibi virtus eſt, eſt quzdam 
Origo fonfq; virtutis, eſt quædam radix ſapi- 
© entix, eſt quædam ut ita dicam regio incommu- 
© tabilis veritatis. Ab hac anima recedens tene- 
© bratur accedens . Accedite ad 
eum & illuminamini. Again, S 
© Ut ſcirent ſe tanquam 1 SI 
© nas de illo lumine quod immutabiliter lucet, 
© accenſas.. Nulla quippe Creatura, quamvis 
© rationalis & intellectualis, a ſe ipſa illumina- 
© tur, fed par Sempiternæ veritatis 
Faccenditur. Again, Semper a 
©foras exis, W redire - 240 25 Pe 
© trectas; Qui enim te docet intus eſt. 


26. Again, 
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26. Again, In his Ex fi- 

e 1 *. tion 10085 ohn 's Goſpel. Fa. 
* FI ving occaſion to mention thoſe 
en caſt. „ Words of the Pfalmiſt, Wiz 
* thee. in ihe well LACY in thy 

light we ſpall, ſee light ; ſays he, In terra aliud 


c eſt fons, aliud lumen. Sit iens quæris Fontem, 

& ut pervenias ad fontem, Abet e 1 70 

c Fons Alle, 15 eſt lux. elt. 4 
erco lux eſt. 

Track. the * . C. irie en uod. 


& Mens delt, illuminatpr nods 
c Jam Superior illa lux, qua Mens Rona, To 


_—_ 7” * minatur Deus eſt-. Again, 
Tas. 0 -, , ©Magiſtrum, unum © þ 
0 eden & in una, Wgchch 


Tul. _ a Tr 72 9 uli ſi ny, ot 
akin; of thoſe wo See ite 
. Th ans, h 81 ergo ond thy 


© PSII ena, 0 tene 0 0 non'erat 


Tad 20. in ne en lumen rum, 5 


en Ve ro. 7 
c bemus 1755 intus „ e S "Oui 


© quid = aurem yeſtrum, & os meum, cap J 
non potueritis, in corde veltro ad eum x Fon 1 
vertimini, go £ me docet quoc 15. 


vobis ba ee. No natur gl x: 
Again, * Ar nobis 112 | 
Trad. 0 mam humanam & mentem I 


c rationale quz ineſt 95 t non ineſt Pecor n 


riß non vegetari; 0 5 beatificari, non illur p- 
ne 1, ab ipſa Subſtantia Dei. Again, : 


n 
3 vp0 | 
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| upon thoſe words, © Ego ſum lumen mundi, 
qui ſequitur me non ambulabit in tenebris, 
fed habebit lumen vitæ, /ays 

he, Non enim ſufficit dicere, | 
qui me ſequitur non ambulabit in tenebtis,' ſed 
© habebit lumen;Addidit enim (rather etiam) vi- 
© tz, Sicut ibi dictum eſtquoniam apud te fons 
© yitz. Videte fratres mei quomoda verba domi- 
ni cum illius Pſalmi veritate concordent. Et 
ibi lumen poſitum eſt cum fonte vitæ, & à do- 
© mitio dictum eſt lumen vitæ. In iſtis autem 
© uſibus Corporalibus aliud eſt lumen, aliud fons. 
Fontem fauces quærunt, lumen oculi. Quan- 
„ do ſitimus quærimus fonte m, quando in tene- 
- © bris ſumus quzrimus lumen. Non eſt fic a- 
2 Ga Deum. Quod lumen: eſt, hoc eſt fons. 


Tract 34. | 
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OO wo 


5 


„ Qui tibi lucet ut videas, ipſe 1g. . 
tibi manat ut bibas. Again. 
„Non ſic loquitur veritas, intelligentibus men- 
it etihus intus Ioquitur; fine ſono inſtruit, intelli- 
d gibili . as 
27. Again, In his Expoſiti- rH 

p on on the firſt Epiſtle of St. or . 
re | John. Sonus verborum no- i 

n- © © ffrorum aures percutit, magiſter intus eſt, No- 
lite putare quenquam hominem aliquid dicere 
it, ab homine. Admonere poſſumus per Strepi- 
n. © furn vocis noſtræ; ſi non fit intus qui doceat, 
m inanis fit ſtrepitus noſter. Adeo fratres vultis 
0- | noſſe? Nunquid non Sermonem iſtum omnes 
0; Laudiſtis? Quam multi hinc indocti exituri 
;n, ſunt? Quantum ad me pertinet, omnibus lo- 
on cutus ſum, Sed quibus unctio illa intus non 
9 N n * loquirur, 
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*loquitur, quos Spiritus Sanctus non docet, in- 
dcedti redeunt. Magiſteria forinſecus adjuto- 
* ria quædam ſunt, & admonitiones. Cathe- 
© dram in cœlo habet quicorda docet. 
1 28. Again, In his Volume of 
De Verbis Pom. Sermons. Dic quia tu tibi 
g e lumen non es. Ut multum 
* Sig | 4 N e 
© oculus es, lumen non es. Dic, à te tibi lumen 
non eſſe, & clama quod Scriptum eſt, tu illu- 
De Verkis Apoſt. Y minabis lucernam meam Po 
alas mine, Ce. Again, Non ſum 
e mihi ipſe lumen, nam ſi eſſem 
© nunquam erraſſem. Again, Lumen tibi elſe, 
© non potes, non potes, non potes. Again, Illu- 
© minandi, ſumus, lumen non ſumus. Again, 
Vis noſſe quid es? Tenebræ. Again, Audies 
gab Apoſtolo, fuiſtis aliquando tenebræ, -nunc 
autem lux. Sed addit lux, Sed ubi? in Po- 
mino. Ergo tenebræ in te, lux in Domino, 
© quia non tibi potes lucere, accedendo illumi: 
© naris, recedendo tenebraris, quia non tibi lu- 
De Diver Ser- a 9 P by Ip ſe es, aliund 5 uo: 
Hang e minaris. Again, Nunquid 
55 * angelis codices ſunt neceſſary, 
© &c. Abſit videndo legunt. Vident enim ip. 
ſam veritatem, & illo fonte ſatiantur, vs 
© n6s irrogamur. Again, Su. 
Eee ven sem c pperiori loco propter Pre n 
8 eum præſidemus, ſed in un 
Schola Communem magiſtrum in cœlis habe: 
De Diverſis Sermo mus. Agaiz, Conamini £0 
44. gitare fratres, lumen Vere 
F n > "tis 
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tis, lucem ſapientiæ, quomodo ubiq; præſens 
. 

29. There are a few more remarkable Paſ- 
ſages, which becauſe they happen'd to be o- 


verlook'd in their proper places, I ſhall now 
add here. © Errores & falls - y- N 
Opiniones vitam contaminant, ; 2 a 
© {i rationalis mens ipſa vitioſa "et 
* eſt, qualis in me tunc erat neſciente alio lu; 
© mine illam illuſtrandam eſſe, ut fit Particeps 
© veritatis, quia non eſt ipſa Na- | 
0 NN a Confeſ. Lib. 9. 
tura veritatis. Again, Do- Cap. 9 = 
( * : . 183". e in 
cente te Magiſtro intimo in ar 
Schola Pectoris. Again, U- coo 1. 
* big; veritas præſides omnibus 
conſulentibus te e reſpondes omnibus 
etiam diverſa conſulentibus, liquide tu reſpon- 
des, ſed non liquide omnes ar 
audiunt. Again, Intus utiq; oe Lib. 11. 
mihi, intus in domicilio cogt- © 
* tationis, nec Hebræa, nec Græca, nec Latina, 
; | : 
nec Barbara veritas, ſine oris & linguz Orga- 
*nis, fine ſtrepitu Syllabarum, diceret, verum 
© dicit. Again, Quis docet _ | 
F4 1 1 . 7 2 Cap. 8. 
nos niſi ſta Hlis veritas? Quia | 
& per creaturam mutabilem cum admonemur, 
ad veritatem ſtabilem duct- sk. i 
Cr 7 . De 0rdine. Lib.1, 
mur. Again, Nec enim al- Cap. 4. 
tus Apollo eſt, qui in ſpelun- _ 5 
cis, in Montibus, in Nemoribus nidore thuris 
* pecudumq; calamitate concitatus implet in- 
ſanos, ſed alius profecto eſt, alius ille alrus 
N n 2 © yeridicus, 


* 
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veridicus, atq; ipſa (quid enim verbis ambi- 
am) veritas. Cujus vates ſunt quicunq; poſ- 
ſſſunt eſſe ſapientes. Again, 

ge _— 4d lin. © Principium.,, creature intel. 
me” t ſectualis eſt Eterna ſapientia, 
quod Principium manens in ſe incommutabi- 
ter, nullo modo ceſſat occulta inſpiratione 
© yocationis loqui ei Creaturæ, cut Principium 
6eſt, ut convertatur ad id ex quo eſt, quod ali- 
© ter formata ac Perfecta eſſe non poſſit. Which 
laſt excellent Words let me 0 to the En- 
gliſh Reader, as M. Malebranche tranſlates them. 
The eternal Wiſdom is the principle of all 
Creatures capable of Intelligence. And this 
Wiſdom remaining always the ſame never cea- 
ſes to ſpeak to its Creatures in the ſecret Recels 
of their Reaſon, that they may turn towards 
their Principle. Since there is nothing but the 
view of that eternal Wiſdom which gives Be- 
ing to Spirits that can finiſh or accompliſh 
them, and give them the laſt Perfection where- 
of they are capable. 3011 G3 F 
Zo. If any ſhall think theſe Citations from 
St. Auſtin long, they may make them as much 
ſhorter. as they pleaſe. For my on part l 
could eaſily have ſtay d with him longer, not 
only becauſe I like his Company, but becauſe 
he has abundance more to the like purpoſe. But 
as I would not for my Readers ſake go through 
with him, ſo I could not without ſome de- 
nial to my Subject as well as Humour, have 
left him much ſooner. And now I have, 1 


hope 
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hope to be excuſed, if not thank'd, for the 
pains I have been at in making this Collection, 
which, tho? St. Auſtin's Works are common, 
yet, conſidering how large they are, and how 
they may be commonly read, I cannot but 
think'to be of ſome value and conſideration. 
And T do accordingly recommend it to be 
conſidered with as much Heed and Attention, 
as it is put together with Care and Fidelity. 
You ſee here how this great Doctor and Fa- 
ther of the Chriſtian Church eſpouſes the No- 
tion we are upon, and expreſſes it with great 
variety, placing it in allits Lights, and that 
it may be the better ſeen in them, doing by it 
as the Maſters of Perſpective do by great Edi- 
tices, ſometimes giving a view of one ſide, and 
ſometimes of another, that ſo the whole Fa- 
brick may not fail one way or other to come 
under a didtind view. Some of his Expreſſi - 
ons relate to the preſence of the Eternal Rea- 
ſon to Mens Minds, ſome to the Union that 
the Soul has to the intelligible World. Some 
again to the impoſſibility of our being a Light 
to ourſelves, ſome tend to ſhew that God on- 
ly is our Light, Maſter and Teacher; and par- 
ticularly the eternal Word or Wiſdom of 
God. Some relate to the interiority of Truth, 
ſome to our conſulting it, ſeeing it, and re- 
ceiving Anſwers from it, as from a ſecret O- 
racle. Some to the Unity of Wiſdom, and 
Community of Truth, and our participation 
of both Truth and Wiſdom. Some to thoſe 

N n 3 Laws 
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Laws of Order and Proportion, thoſe Ideal 
Meaſures or Rea ſos, whereby we judge of 
the Beauty of things: And ſome again to our 
ſeeing in thoſe very Ideal Reaſons, whereby 
things were made. Some to the Community 
of Light that is between Angels and Men, nay, 
even between Men and God himſelf. Some 
to the Original which the Word of our Minds 
takes from the view which we have of the e- 
ternal Truth, imploying the real Identity be- 
tween our Word and the eternal Word, inaſ- 
much as the eternal Word is the Object of our 
Thought. Some to the Divinity of Wiſdom, 
and thence inferring that a true Philoſopher or 
lover of Wiſdom, 1s a lover of God. Some to 
the ſuperiority of that which inlightens us, 
that it muſt be ſomething better and more ex- 
cellent than the Soul, and that That ſuperiour 
Light is Divine, Some again to ſhew that the 
Object of our Knowledge and of our Happi- 
neſs is the ſame ; and that as we are not Beati- 
ty*d, ſo neither are we Inlightn'd but by the 
very Subſtance of God, with other things of 
like Nature, as the Reader may obſerve. - In 
fine, here is ſuch variety of Expreſſion, and 
diverſity of Poſture, that there is hardly a ſie 


42”, O 3 Wm . . ĩ 1 . So 


| . of our Syſtem but what is ſome way or other 
zturn'd to our view: So that you have not only 
his Authority, but, as it were, his Comment a nd 
Paraphraſe. And indeed T cannot hut think it 

æ little ſtrange, that a thing fo variouſly and 
ſo much inculcated as this is, ſhould fo tar e- 

| {cape 
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ſcape the notice of Learned Men, as this ſeems 
to have done. And that Men who deal much 
in Antiquity, and that appear conſiderable. for 
their Acquaintance with Eccleſiaſtical Writers, 
ſhould yet ſeem to ſtartle at this Notion as a 
ſtrange ſingular Amuſement. But if ſo, at 
what rate do theſe Men read the Fathers? For 
whatever becomes of the Reaſon of this Notion 
(whereof ſome other Men may perhaps be as: - 
competent Judges as themſelves) yet ſure it- 
cannot be pretended to be altogether deſtitute. 
of Authority, or to be ſo Novel, as by their ſur- 
prize at it, and prejudice againſt it, they ſeem 
to imply. You ſee that here the Concluſion, or 
if you will, the Hypotheſis of this Theory, (for I 
propoſe it for no more) is in great meaſure St. 
Auſtin's, and that we have done little more 
(I mean as to what concerns our Underſtand- 
ing by the Divine Ideas) than to find out Pre- 
miſes for his. Concluſion ,, to reſolve it into 
Principles, diſpoſe it into a right Method, and 
reduce what lies looſely and at large in the Sea 
of his Writings, into the order of a regular Sy- 
ſtem. But as to. the Subſtance of the thing, 
there he has been in great meaſure before-hand 
with us, And therefore, ſince what is here 
propoſed to the view, and ſubmitted to the 
Judgment of the Rational World, is in the. 
main and fundamental Parts of it the expreſs 
Doctrine of St. Auſtin (who by the way deli- 
vers himſelf much more poſitively in it than I 
do) I ſee no juſt Foundation for the prejudice 
in Non4 or 
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or imputation of Novelty or Singularity, nor 
ſhould I reaſonably — it row! thoſe "who 
E to be lovers of Antiquity. But if they 

indeed ſo, they ſhould, after all, conſider 
that the moſt ancient thing is Trath, which is 
always old let it be born into the World when 
it will, and that if the Propoſition of this The- 
ory were never ſo Novel as to humane Ac- 
counts, or with reſpect to the time of its ap- 
pearance among Men ; yet this, as every Body 
knows, is no juſt Objection in things of a Ra- 
tional and Philoſophical Nature (wherein, as 
liberty of Philoſophizing is indulged, ſo new 


diſcoveries are allowed to be continually made) 
whatever forceit may have in matters of Faith, 


and that depend upon Divine Revelation. But 
now this Theory is of as Rational a Nature as 
any thing that can come well under humane 
Conſideration, and accordingly is to ſtand or 
fall purely by Rational Meaſures : So that in- 
| deed I need not to have produced ſo much Au- 
thority for it, were it not out of compliance 
with the Infirmity of ſome Men (I beg their 
pardon for ſo calling it) who have a natural 
Prejudice againſt whatever wants it, tho? o- 
therwiſe never ſo rational in itſelf ; and with- 
al to let them ſee, that, if they pleaſe, after 
all, to think me in an Extravagance, I am nei- 


ther alone in it, nor with ordinary Company. 


31, I know no ill Conſequence that can be 
fairly drawn from this Hypotheſis rightly un- 
derſtopd, ſo that if it ſhould appear to be an Er- 
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ror, it would however, I think, be a very 
harmleſs one. But T know ſeveral good ones, 
and ſuch as are of the moſt important Moment. 


For tho? our Syſtem be in itſelf purely Philo- 


ſophical, and ſo has a right to the uſual Li- 


berties and Privileges that belong to Matters 
of that Nature, yet there are ſomè great thin 
of near Concernment to Religion and Morali- 


ty that depend upon it, as I ſhall now briefly 


remark in a few concluding Reflections, hic 
perhaps to thoſe that duly conſider them, may 
have the force of ſo many Arguments. 

32. In the firſt place, if our 
Hypotheſis be true, and the 2 
account here given of Humane fn t foreg- 
Underſtanding right, then it ing Principles. 
plainly and neceſſarily follows, 
that there is a God. I do not ſay that the 
Hypotheſis itſelf directly proves it (tho? in 
ſome parts of it we have done that too) no, it 
rather ſuppoſes it. But this I ſay, that if this 


Hypotheſis concerning the manner of our Un- 


derſtanding be true, it clearly and immediately 
follows that there muſt needs be a God, and 


conſequently all thoſe rational Conſiderations 


which have been offered towards the ſhewing 
it to be true, are in effect ſo many Arguments 
for that which is the Foundation of all Reli- 


gion, the Being of a God. It is, I confeſs, no 


ſmall Prejudice with me againſt the other Ac- 
counts of Humane Underſtanding, that they 
are all of them (except one) conſiſtent with 

Atheiſin. 


: . 
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Atheiſm. The Fool that ſays in his Heart there 


is no God, may ſafely take up with them, and 
if he be not too much a Fool, may, perhaps, 
find ſomething in ſome of them that may be 
for his purpoſe, and ſerve to confirm, or at 
leaſt to humour him in his Opinion, or rather 
his Wiſh. But now this Hypotheſis is plain 
Antipodes to it, and ſuch as no Atheiſt can 
hold without a manifeſt Contradiction, ſince 
tis by the Union we have with God and his 
Divine Ideas that we are here ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of Thought and Underſtanding. From 
every Act of which we may as well conclude 
the Divine Exiſtence as our own, it being as 
plain a Conſequence upon this Hypotheſis, I 
think, therefore, God s; as, I think, therefore 1 
33. And as this Hypotheſis ſtands in a Dia- 
metrical oppoſition to Atheiſin, ſo alſo is it as 
direct againſt Arianiſm, as implying the co-eſ- 
ſentiality and conſubſtantiality of the Divine 
Word with God the Father, fince the eternal 
Word and Wiſdom of God is here ſuppoſed to 
be thegreat Luminary of the whole intellectual 
World, the ſoveraign and univerſal Reaſon, 
whereof all Spirits participate, and by parti- 
cipation of whole Ideal Light they become Ra- 
tional or Intelligent, capable of 'Thought and 
Underſtanding, being oaly Eyes to themſelves, 
as St. Auſtin expreſſes it, but not Light, God 
only, according to this Hypotheſis, is that, 


and therefore ſince the Word is here ſuppoſed 
9 
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to illuminate us, by his Ideas, and by his eter- 
nal Truths, it follows, that according to the 
Principles of this Theory, the Word muſt be 
of the very ſame Eſſence and Nature with God 
the Father; and tho' the Perſon of the one be 
not the ſame with the Perſon of the other, yet 
that the God-head of the Father and of the 
Son (as *tis expreſſed in the Athanaſian Creed) is 
all one, the Glory equal, and the Majeſty co- 
eternal. Beſides, it is further to be conſider- 
ed, that as our Ideas are ſuppoſed not to be 
created, ſo the Truth, which we contemplate 
according to this Hypotheſis, is Neceſſary, E- 
ternal, and Immutable, and conſequently not 
the Creature or Effect of God, and conſequent- 
ly of the ſame Divine Nature with him. And 
then ſince, according to his Hypotheſis again, 
the Word is ſuppoſed to be this Truth, accord- 
ing to what he ſays alſo of himſelf, I am the 
way, the truth, and the life; as alſo in his Prayer, 
Santtifie them through (or in) thy truth, thy 
word is truth d N d os det tr (which 
is not ſo reaſonable to underſtand of the writ- 
ten Word, as of the perſonal Word, the Word 
that St. John ſpeaks of when he ſays, In the be- 
ginning was the word, &c, And fo St. Auſtin un- 
derſtands it, Quid ergo: Sancti- ; 
* fica eos in Veritate, niſi Sancti- H in Evan. 
« fica eos in me? Et hoc a- 40 105. 
pertius inſinuare non deſinit: Sermo inquit 
* ruus veritas eſt. Quid aliud dixit, quam ego 
veritas 
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veritas ſum? Græcum quippe Re 
*k&y@&- habet, quod etiam ibi legitur, ubi dictum 
a eſt, in Principio erat verbum, &c.) I fay, 
ſince the Word is here ſuppoſed to be that very 
Neceſſary, Eternal and Immutable Truth, it 
hence again follows, that the Word is truly 
and eſſentially Divine, and that it was not onl 

in the beginning with God, but alſo was God, 
as the ſacred Evangeliſt ſpeaks. Indeed as for 
"thoſe that ſuppoſe that Truth is not Neceſſary 
and immutable in itſelf, and by its own Na- 
ture, but made ſo by the poſitive Conſtitution 
or Legiſlation of God; and ſo, tho* Hypothe- 
tically Neceſſary, is yet abſolutely and ſimply 
Contingent ; and tho? perhaps the firſt of the 
Creatures, yet ſuppoſe it to be really as much 
a Creature as any ᷑ the reſt, made by the 
free and ny Will of God, and not in» 
gender'd of his Subſtance by a neceſſary Ema- 
nation from his Being; I ſay, they that con- 
ceive thus of 'Truth, beſides their undermining 
and overthrowing the Foundations of Science 
and Morality (for if Truth be a poſitive thing, 
then all is overturn'd) they do alſo in effect, 
tho* I hope not apprehenſive of that conſe- 
quence, ſpoil and diveſt the Word of his Di- 
— 1 and that becauſe the Mord being really 
the ſame with Truth, muſt undergo the ſame 
fate with it. But now this Divinity of the 
Word, upon which the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion does as much depend as the Truth of 


Religion in general does upon the Being of 
God, 
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God, is in our Theory very ſafely and ſecurely 
lodged, So that tis as impoſſible for any Man 
that holds this Hypotheſis to be an Ariay, as 
to be an Athieſt. 8682 pn 
34. But then 2gaun upon the Suppoſition of 
this Theory (which methinks ſhould be another 
advantage to it) we are placed in the greateſt 
and moſt immediate dependence upon God. If 
the premiſed Account of the manner of our 
Underſtanding be true, the dependence that 
we and all other intelligent Beings have upon 
God, will be found to be as great as a Creature 
can well be conceiv'd to have upon his Creator, 
and that it makes us ſo very dependent upon 
him, ſeems to me a ſtrong Preſumption that it is 
true. For as 'tis Metaphyſically certain that 
we depend upon God vaſtly more than Men, 
even amongſt the Learned, generally imagine, 
or are willing to believe: So tis evident that 
our dependence upon God has a great influence 
upon Religion, as being the Ground and Founda- 
tion of ſome of the principal and moſt weighty 
Duties of it, which we owe and juſtly pay to 
God, not ſo much perhaps for our firſt recei- 
ving our Being from him, as upon the account 
of that immediate and continual dependence 
which we have upon him. So that notwith- 
ſtanding the bold and forward offers that have 
been made by ſome Men towards the ſetting 
up the Creature upon a bottom of its own, I 
cannot but look with a very jealous Eye upon 
all ſuch Opinions as tend to lefſen _ = 
entia 
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ſential dependence which we have upon God 3 
and Durand is to me a Pelagian in Metaphyſicks. 
But now it is far otherwiſe as to this Theory, 
wherein that Creaturely dependence upon God, 
which both Religion and the ſoundeſt Meta- 
phyſicks require, is carried out to its full extent. 
God is here acknowledged as the only Object 
that is truly perfective of our Natures, and 
conſequently as our Light, as well as our Good, 
We are here ſuppoſed to depend upon God, 
not only for our Being, but for the whole Per- 
fection of it, whether it be in the way of Idea, 
or in the way of Sentiment. As we can feel no- 
thing unleſs he Modifies us, ſo neither upon 
the Principles of this Syſtem, is it poſſible that 
we, or the brighteſt Intelligence he has creat- 
ed, ſhould be able to know any thing, unleſs 
he inlighten us, and that not only Effectively, 
but Objectively. For in ſhort, as we have our 
intellectual Faculties from him, ſo we are here 
ſuppoſed to have our Ideas in him, without 
which our intellectual Faculties would be as 
Eyes without Light, and we ſhould be able 
to ſee nothing tho' we were all Mind. 80 
that in this way of conceiving things, we de- 
pend as much upon God for our Underſtanding, 
as tlie greateſt Anti- pelagian could ſuppoſe us to 
do as to our il, as being no more able to 
think or underſtand without the Divine Lighi, 
than we are to Will or Act what is Good with- 
out the Divine Grace. 


35. Again, 
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and beautifying Object. And fo, according to 
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35. Again, upon this Hypothieſis we are un- 
der peculiar ingagements of Love and Grati- 
tude towards God, whom we are to regard, 
not only as our Chief, but as our only dod, 
the good of our Underſtandings, as well as 
the good of our Wills, and to Bleſs, Thank 
and Adore him, not only for that rational Na- 
ture, and thoſe intelleckual Faculties which he 
has given us, but alſo for the immediate Illu- 
mination of that Nature, and for being him- 
ſelf the luminous and excellent Object of thoſe 
Faculties. Had God only been the cauſe of 
our Pleaſure, and ſomething elſe been the 
light of our Minds, as tis not eaſie to conceive 
how God could be ſa id to have made us in- 
tirely for hitnfelf; ſo neither is it that he ſhould 
be ſo completely our good, as he is now: Nor 
conſequently how we could reaſonably loye 
him ſo intirely as now. For {till that ſome- 
thing elſe would have à fair pretence to put in 
for a part in our affectionate and grateful At- 
knowledgements, ſince whatever is the Light 
of our Underſtandings, is fo far perfective of 
our rational Nature. For the prevention of 
which competition it appears, by the way, 
very reaſonable that Sentiment and Idea ſhould 
in this reſpect alſo go together, and that the 
ſame Divine Being that is the cauſe of our 
Pleaſure, ſhould alſo be the Fountain of our 
Light, that ſo our whole intellectual Good 
may concenter in God, as our only perfective 


this 
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this Hypotheſis, it is. All our freſh Springs 
are here ſuppoſed to be in him, the Well of 
Truth as well as the Well of Life, and God that 

. cauſes our Sentiments, is here alſo ſuppoſed to 
furniſh us with Ideas, nay, himſelf to be our 
intelligible Light. He is therefore now the 
intire good of our Souls, and conſequently the 
intire Object of our Affection, and there now 
appears a particular and very emphatical Rea- 
ſon why we ſhould love him with our whole 
Mind, as well as with our Heart, Soul and 
Strength, In ſhort, this Hypotheſis does not 
ſend us one way for the furniture of our Know- 
ledge, and another way for the cauſe of our 
Sentiments, but he that cauſes the one, is here 
ſuppoſed to be the Object of the other, and ſo 
all Competitions are removed, and God is in- 
tirely placed upon the Throne of the Heart: 
Where let all the intellectual World Love, Bleſs, 
Adore and Praiſe him , for ever and ever, 


Amen. 
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Hymns. as immortal as your Jays above ; 
e Foautain of your Bliſs and Kyowledge own, 
And as you ſhine with Light, ſo burn with Love. 


[1. 


Praiſe the great Author of your brighter Day, 
To us below a Star, toyou a Sun : 

With never ſilent Harps this Tribute pay, 

And Haltelujahs that are ſtill begun. 


III. 


Tou ſee the riſing Springs of Life and Li 
Which with . Tall. Tide your Breaſts o er flow, 


O praiſe the beatifick Object of your Sight 
Whoſe good s your Life, and by whoſeLight yos know, 


IV. 


Tow need not fear the exhauſting of your Lays, 
While you in Song exalt your Heavenly Ring, 
He has a boundleſs Theme to employ your praiſe, 
As you a whole Eternity to Sing. 1997 


O © The 


Ag, then ye bleſs d Attendants on his Throne, 
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The Pagans that Worſhipped the Sun, did it, 

I preſume, for his Light, as well as for his Heat; 
and truly could I have the fame Notion of the 
Sun that they had, and which moſt People now- 
have, I ſhould think it reaſonable if not to 
Worſhip him, yet at leaſt to pay him ſome-ye- 
ry peculiar Acknowledgement ; and were I to 
Worſhip any Creature, 1t would, I think, upon 
this Suppoſition, be the San, which is general- 
ly preſumed to give us Light as well as Heat, 
and by that Light to * to our view the 
Beauties of the ſenſible World, which accord- 
ingly we are ſaid to ſee in, and by the Light of 
the Sun. But this, as currant as it paſſes, I 
take to be a very confuſe way of talking, and 
ſuch as proceeds wholly upon the — 
Senſe, as molt common forms of Expreſſion do. 
Tis falſe in both the Parts of it; for the Sun 
neither givesus Light, nor does Light properly 
diſcover any Objects to us: For Light, thats, 
that Light whereof we are inwardly.conſcious 
when the Sun Shines, as we ſay, is a Senti- 
ment of our Souls (as much as a Taſte or a Sel) 
upon which the Sun has no Power, Nor 
can this Light, as being a Sentiment, ſhew or 
diſcover any Object to us. For *tis not Senti- 
ment, but Idea, that is repreſentative of ObjeQs. 
Tis not to be hop'd, that Philoſophy ſhould e- 
ver prevail againſt the] Corruptions of Prejb- 
dice and Cuſtom; but if we will ſpeak of things 
rather as they are, than as they ſeem, I thinł 
| we 
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we muſt ſay, that the material Light of the 
Sun, or that ſubtile Matter that iſſues from it 
(which is the only Light that theSun can be truly 
faid to give) ſtriking upon our Eyes, upon this 
luminous Impreſſion a Sentiment of Light fol- 
lows, and upon that Sentiment an Idea of Bo- 
dy. And this makes us imagine that tis the 
Light that diſeovers the Body to us, makes it 
viſible, as we ſay, and that we ſee the Body in, 
or by the Light of the Sun. And ſo we do 
Senſe: We ſee 
Body inaſmuch as we ſee the Idea which repre- 
ſents it (for properly ſpeaking we do not ſee 
Body at all) and we may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe 
to ſee by the Light, inaſmuch as the impreſſion 
of the material Light with that Sentiment of 
Light which follows upon it, is the occafion of 
our having that Idea. But neither does the 

Sun give us that Sentiment, nor does the ma- 

terial Light, or that Sentiment of Light which 

we feel within our ſelves, ſhew or diſcover to 

us the Body which we are ſaid to ſee. No, 


tis the Idea only which does that, and tis the 


Idea only which we properly ſee, and whereby 
we fee, that is, as by a proper medium, the 
Light, whether you take it for the material 
Light of the Sun, or for the Sentiment of 
Light, contributing no otherwiſe to our ſeeing 
Bodies, than as they may be occaſions of our 
having thoſe Ideas which repreſent them to 
our Minds. I ſay Minds; for as tis the Idea 
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only that is properly ſeen, and not the Body; 
ſo tis the Mind only that fees, and not the 
Eye, Seeing being indeed a ſort of Thinking, 
and terminating immediately upon Idea, as all 
other Thought does, and differing no other- 
wife from it than as to the manner of our ha- 
ving that Idea, which I need not further ex- 
plain. I know how hard it is to perſuade Peo- 
ple out of the prejudices of Senſe, improved 
by Cuſtom and Education, and confirmed by a 
certain Philoſophy, which very much favours 
and indulges them, and we are forced ſome- 
times to comply with them in the received 
forms of ſpeaking; but however we may talk, 
let any one that can abſtract from theſe Preju- 
dices employ his Thoughts diſtinctly. about 
this Matter, and conceive any otherwiſe of it 
if he can. We do not then truly ſee by the 
Light of the Sun, any more than we are 


warm'd by his Heat, but we ſee by an intel- 


ligible Light. For we ſee by Idea, and ſince, 
according to the Principles of this Theory, 
that Idea is in God, it hence follows, that God 
is truly all that to us which the Heathens of 
Old, and almoſt all People now vainly ima- 
gine of the Sun, that he is indeed our Light, 
the Light of our Minds, the true Light, as the 
Evangeliſt ſays, or our intelligible Light, as 
A K. St. Auſtin calls him. Deus 
b. 4 © 4Intelligibilis lux, in quo, & 
a quo, & per quem intelligt- 

50 © biliter 
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© biliter lucent, quæ intelligibiliter lucent om- 
* nia, —— — ought to have the higheſt 
Love, and the loweſt and moſt proſtrate. ve- 
neration of all Spirits, as the true Sun of the 
intellectual World, the bright and inlightning 
Object of their Underſta s. And there- 
fore well might the Seraphick Father, goon, at- 
ter he had laid down this; with ſome other Prin- 
ciples, to this Act of Adoration, © Exaudi, De- 
© us meus, Salus mea, Lux mea, Vita mea. 

36. Furthermore, if the Divine Ideas axe the 
Ideas whereby we Think and Underſtand, 
as by the whole Tenor of this Theory, there 
appears great Reaſon to believe, then it will 
hence follow again, that the Divine Word or 
Wiſdom in which thoſe Ideas are, is our on- 
ly true Teacher and Maſter that inlightens 
our Underſtandings, and whom conſequently 


we are to conſult by all inward Application 


and Attention for the knowledge of thoſe 
Truths which depend upon thoſe Ideas. And 
that Words, Whether Spoke or Written, in- 
ſtruct us no otherwiſe than occaſionally, that 
is, no further than as they ſerve as figns to 
admoniſh us to convert our Minds to him who 
is the true intelligible Light of them. Accor- 
ding to what St. Auſtin has more largely de- 
duced to this purpoſe in his excellent Book De 
Magiſtro, which is a defigned Proſecution and 
Improvement of this very Notion, Men may 


ſpeak to the Ear, but he has n in 
003 ea ven 
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Heaven that teaches the Heart. Cathedrum in 
celo habet qui corda docet. It is he that teaches 


Man Knowledge, that gives Underſtanding to 


the Simple, and that opens the Eyes of the 
Blind: On him therefore we ſhould fix our Eyes 
for Spiritual and Intellectual Light, and to him 
we ſhould hambly and devoutly apply our 
ſelves for Inſtruction in the words of Job, That 
which T ſee not teach thou me, Job 34. 32. 

And as a further improvement of this (to re- 
mark ſomething upon this occaſion that relates 
to Learning and Study)) we may hence fairly 
collect, that ſince we underſtand by the 
Divine Ideas, it is to them that the Bent and 
— of our Minds ought to be directed 
and addreſſed (for which way ſhould we turn 
our Eyes but whence our Light comes) and 
that Books ought to be read and ſtudied no fur- 
ther than as they ſerve as Means or Occaſions 
to ſuggeſt to our Thoughts, or excite in our 
Minds ſuch Ideas. But *tis the Ideas them - 
ſelves, and thoſe Truths which reſult from 
them, which are the proper Subjects of Study 
and Contemplation, ſince they are the things 
which we er perceive, and wic 

by the Perception of them, render us truly 
Wiſe and Knowing: For ſo much we know 
(after all our poring in Books) and no more, 
as we perceive of Ideas and their Relations, 
and ' tis to be ſuppoſed that we Study that we 
may know; and therefore methinks thoſe _ 
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which are the immediate Objects of our Know- 
ledge, fhould' be alſo the proper Subjects of 
our Study. And if this reflects upon the com- 
mon Practice of that Exerciſe, how ſhall we 
help it? Men have a wrong Notion of Learn- 
ing, and that leads to a wrong Application of 
Study. There is a certain Perſon that has 
written a profound Treatiſe (too profound 
indeed for me, for I underſtand not much of 
it) concerning true and falſe Learning, De 
eruditione ſolida, Superficiaria, & Falſa. But I 
think there is no great need of being ſo very 
Elaborate upon a thing of an obvious Conſi- 
deration. Learning, according to the cleareſt 
Notion I have of it, is, in ſhort, neither more 
nor leſs in general, than Acquired Nnomleage: 
And true Knowledge is the knowledge of 
Things. And ſo it was accounted in the firſt 
and beſt Ages of the World. This was the 
Wiſdom of Adam in Paradiſe; and this was 
the Wiſdom of Solomon, that Which he was 
poſſeſſed of, and that which he prayed for. And 
the Wiſdom of the Heathen Philofophers (ſuch 
as it was) not to ſay alſo the Fathers of the 
Church, was chiefly of this kind. Thoſe, ve- 
nerable Ancients, upon whoſe Mritings ſome 
now ſo value themſelves, were themſelves 
chiefly conſiderable” for the knowledge of 
Things. But now the Tables are turned. 
Learning is now changed from the knowledge 
of Things to the knowledge of Books. And 
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ſtudy Books, and thoſe not always the beſt 


neither, nor in the beſt Order; and that Stu- 


dy which was formerly, and is truly the pro- 
per Exerciſe of the Mind, is now become the 
labour of the Eye and of the Hand, a mere 
manual Servility, Inſtead of the Sciences, thoſe: 
neceſſary and immutable Truths which are 
the Feitival Proviſion wherewith Wiſdom 
ſpreads her Table, and which are the con- 
templation of Angels: Men now ſtudy one 
another, and read not ſo much for intellectual 
Light as for reading's ſake, uſing Books as 
ſome do the Languages wherein they. are 
written, more as an Exd than as a Means (wheres 
by the Progreſs that might be made in the 


knowledge of Things is very much retarded) 


and ſo meaſure their Learning, not by the 
juitneſs and exactneſs of their Underſtandi 

and the clearneſs of their Thoughts and Con- 
ceptions of Things, but by the number and 
variety of Books which they have gone over, 
and he is eſteemed the moſt Learned Man, not 
that has the cleareſt and moſt rational Head, 
but that has the biggeſt Common- place. But 
after all, it is not what I Read, but what I 
Know of the Nature of things that makes me 
Wiſe, and if I can be as Wiſe by reading a 
tew Books, as you are by reading 1 
many, or by reading no Books at all, only by 
my own private Thoughts and Reflections, 


by 
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the mere Contemplation of Ideal Truth 
Wa but if Men ſhould thus betake them 
ſelves to the thinking and contemplative Way, 
what will become of Ol Learning? I am ſor- 
ry, and a great unhappineſs indeed it is, that 
any thing ſhould be called 0/4 Learning, that 
will not bear the teſt of Thinking. But if 
by Old Learning they mean the Knowledge of 
Trauth (as indeed I know no other Learning, 
whether Newor Old) they need not fear, there 
is no ſuch; great Danger to be apprehended. 
Truth is a thing of a fixed, ſettled and im- 
moveable Nature, that will always remain, 
the ſame. Yeſterday, to Day, and for Ever, Nor 
will Thinking be found to be any Enemy to 
it. I wiſh Icould ſay the ſame of that uncef- 
fant, infatiable, promiſcuous, diforderly and 
injudicious Courſe of Reading that ſome Men 
lay out their time in, to the Corruption ra- 
ther than the Improvement of their natural 
Senſes. Tis plain then, that they who thall 
talk after this manner, do confine what they call 
Old Learning to Boobs. But IL would fain 
know. what thoſe Books were written for? 
Certainly thoſe Books were written for the 
knowledge of Trath, or at leaſt ſhould be fo. 
And why then ſhould our Learning be placed 
in the knowledge of thoſe Books? Or if they 
will needs place Learning in the knowledge of 
Books, inſtead: of Things, why muſt it needs 
be in old Books? But after all, Books _ 

| Tacr 


— 


ther New or Old, do not inligliten us; ng; 
not ſo much as for the ſeeing of themfeluen. 
they are our Ideas only that do that, as be- 
ing the immediate Objects of the Mind, and 
therefore tis to the conſideration of them, and 
thoſe Truths which reſult from them, that e 


are directly and finally to apply our Studies 


and to Books or Men (which are as living Books) 
no farther than as they may ſerve as occaſions 
to preſent ſuch Ideas, or Ideal Truths to our 
intellectual view. But in what Order and 
Method this is to be done, I leave to thoſe who 
have profeſſedly undertaken to conſider of the 
proper method of Study, thinking it ſufficient 
tor my preſent Purpoſe, as well as mean Abi- 
lities, to _— and point out the true and pro- 
per Object of it. 2 
Only by my Reader's good leave I ſhall ad- 
venture upon this occaſion to commend to him 
this further Remark, that there are three things 
in Study, which by him that would undertake 
to tteat juſtly and fully of it (Which neither 
my Leiſure nor my Ability ſufficiently qualiſies 


me for) are, as I think, diſtinctly to be conſi- 


dered: Firſt there is the Object of Study. Second · 
ty, There is the method of Study; and there 
is laftly the manner of Study. By the Object of 
Study, I mean thoſe things to which the Appli- 
cation of the Mind is to be determin'd, which 


as we have ſhewn, are Ideas and Ideal Truths. 


By the Method of Study, I mean that Order of 
Priority 


./ . ey ea, 
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Priority or Poſteriority, according to which 
CEP cation is to be made, and theſe things 
are to be conſidered and made the Subjects of 
our Contemplation, Which in general ought 
to 8 A to _ —_ Order of 
Dependency Which the things have among 
chamfrers but what that is F pretend not to 
define. By the Manner of Study here as a di- 
tint Head of Diviſion from the reſt, I under - 
ſtand thoſe Means and Ways which are to be 
uſed in this Application: Which in general 
are theſe two, Reading (under which I com- 
prehend alſo Converſation with the Learned, 
there being a reading of Men as well as of Books) 
and Thinking, or private Meditation; But 
chiefly the latter of theſe: For ſince, accord- 
ing to the Principles of this Theory, Ideas and 
Ideal Truths (the true Objects of our Study) 
are within our ſelves, by rea ſon of that Union 
which we naturally have with the Divine Word 
or Wiſdom, the univerſal Reaſon of all Spi- 
rits; it follows that the moſt direct and na- 
tural Way for the diſcovery of Truth, is, in- 
ſtead of going abroad for Intelligence, to re- 
tire into our ſelves, and there with humble 
and filent Attention, both to conſult and re- 
ceive the Anſwers of interior Truth, even of 
that Divine Maſter which teaches in the School 
of the Breaſt. According to that Admoni- 
tion of St. Auſtin, who adviſes that we ſhould 
not go abroad, but rather enter ra 
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ſelves, and that for this very reaſon, becauſe 
Truth has her Habitation in the inner Man. 
Nolie foras ire, in te ipſum redi, in interiore homine 
habitat veritas. Ln 75 


Many are the uſeful Inferences that 


1 be offer d to Conſideration from this 
fruitful Principle; but I begin to grow weary, 
and ſo perhaps does my Reader too. But let 
us advance one ſtep further, and then we will 
fit down. he it then in the laſt place obſerv'd, 
that this Hypotheſis lays the Foundation of 
Humility, which itſelf is the Foundation of all 
practical Religion, as low as is poſſible, and 
makes Pride appear to be the moſt unreaſon- 
able, I was about to ſay, the moſt unphiloſophical 
Sin in the World; eſpecially that Pride which 
we are naturally moſt ſubject to, and which 
upon ſome Hypotheſis (that particularly which 
ſuppoſes our Ideas to be of our own creating, or 
to be the Modalities or Perfections of our ownSouls) 
there is no inconſiderable Colour and Pretence 
for, and which perhaps was the Pride of An- 
gels, and which ſo ſoon chang'd them into De- 
vels; I mean the Pride of our Knowledge and 
Underſtanding. For ſince, according to the 
Principles of this Syſtem, we. are ſuppoſed to 
be capable of Thinking by the Union which 
we have of the eternal Word, to become ra- 
tional and intelligent Creatures, by participa- 
tion of the univerſal Reaſon, and actually to 


underſtand by the Divine Ideas, that is, in 
- One 
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one word, to be all Darkneſs in our ſelves, 
and Light only in the Lord: To be proud of 
our Knowledge upon theſe Principles, is to be 
proud that we depend upon God, which is in- 
deed a proper Argument for Humility, and 
the beſt that I know of, but it mutt be a 
ſtrange Chymiſtry of corrupt Nature that ſhall 
extract Pride out of it. Indeed the Doctrine 
of Divine Grace, as tis managed by St. Aaſtin 
againſt the Pelagian Hereſie is not a greater 
mortifier and ſubduer of Pride than this is. 
That indeed ſubdues the Pride of Man one 
way, and this another, but both effectually 
in their ſeveral kinds. For as no Man has rea- 
ſon to be proud of his Goodneſs, becauſe the 
good that he does is owing both firſt and laſt to 
the influence of the Divine Grace preventing 
us, that we may have a good Will, and work- 
ing with us when we have that good Will : 
So no Man has reaſon upon this Suppoſition 
to be in the leaſt lege proud of his Kyow- 
ledge , becauſe, beſides the Divine Concur- 
rence with him in the Adt of his Under- 
ſtanding (that which before we called format 
Thought) which this Hypotheſis allows in com- 
mon with the reſt, there is this-peculiar in 
this way, that the Divine Ideas are here ſup⸗ 
poſed to be the Object of it, and we to ſee 
and know ſo much, and no more, than God 
is pleaſed to diſcover to us of himſelf. So 
that every way Boaſting is excluded, _ 4; 
„ 
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Fleſh may glory in his Preſence, but that Na 
| that Glories ſhould * 
* by P. the Lord, ſince the 12 
e Goa moſt high i 7 the Baues 
of Wiſdom „ and all Wiſdom cometh from the 
Lord, and is with him for ever: To whom, for 
all theCommunications of his Grace and Truth, 
be univerſal and everlaſting Gary n 2 os 
eiving. Amen. 
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